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I. 
Wes the yacht Sweet Sister steamed into Bay St. Louis one 


morning in early summer, the little town on the bluff to the 
westward was as much agitated as the water. Austin Hatch, the owner 
and chief occupant of the beautiful craft, was a young Bostonian whose 
wealth had made him famous. In the course of a cruise for the bene- 
fit of a friend’s health he had by merest chance swung round Cat 
Island into this secluded and dreamy nook on the Gulf coast of Missis- 
sippi, fifty miles east of New Orleans. 

The name Bay St. Louis belongs to both water and town, and dates 
back to the days of Iberville and Bienville, with a soupcon of the buc- 
caneer spirit still lingering in its syllables, especially when heard from 
the lips of a Creole fisherman. 

Roland Woodville, Hatch’s slowly convalescing invalid friend, was 
a young novelist of the ultra-realistic school, whose lapse from health 
and good temper may have been somewhat due to the world’s ill treat- 
ment of his rather gruesome and wholly pessimistic stories. He was as 
poor as Hatch was rich, as much an anarchist in the mildest sense as 
Hatch was a careless optimist ; but, while in fact the two men were as 
opposite in physical form, mental bias, and moral temper as day and 
night, they had caught up each other’s tricks of conversation and bear- 
ing, so that there were really some points of apparent resemblance. 

They were not anchored a day in the quiet channel opposite the 
orange-crowned bluff before Hatch discovered that a friend of his, 
Roache, the Boston capitalist and railroad builder, was in Bay St. 
Louis, domiciled at a mansion, as the word goes in the low country, 
known by the name of Pembroke Place, the home of a family consisting 
of Mr. Pembroke and his wife and their daughter Manette. Roache 
was, as usual, on railroad scheming intent. 

At that time the Gulf-coastwise railroad from Mobile to New 
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Orleans had not been built, and it was to this that the Boston capi- 
talist was giving his genius for great enterprise. He was one of those 
modern wonder-workers who change ancient romance, with its soft 
dream-mists and vague aerial splendors, into raw money-making reali- 
ties. He had found that Mr. Pembroke, whose poverty (which was 
but comparative) dated back to the fall of slavery, was a man of influ- 
ence and able to assist him in his project ; therefore he had attached him 
to his company with a good salary. So it turned out that when summer 
arrived and the steam packets from New Orleans filled the drowsy old 
town of Bay St. Louis with fashionable people, Mr. Roache and his 
wife were glad to exchange the heat of the Crescent City and the stuffy 
atmosphere of a hotel for the charming quietude and coolness of the 
Pembroke sea-side home. 

Hatch and Mrs. Roache had been for half a Newport season en- 
gaged to be married, a genuine love-match they thought it, before Mr. 
Roache appeared upon the scene, but the affair was dissolved by a trivial 
disagreement, and the parties remained good friends, with an appreciable 
reserve of that spirit in which we all accept defeat. Neither Maud 
Roache nor Austin Hatch would have acknowledged the least regret for 
the outcome of that by-gone experience ; there was not even a film of 
love left between them ; and yet a trifle of chagrin colored the recollec- 
tion of how the engagement came to an end. Each was inclined to 
blame the other; and although, as we have said, they remained good 
friends, five years of happy married life on her part and of contented 
bachelorhood on his had not taken away the sting of wounded vanity. 
Perhaps this very fact served as a zest adding a sharp edge to the 
interest they took in each other. Ina word, they were intensely friendly 
enemies and mildly bellicose friends whenever they met. 

From the first Hatch found it delightful to observe, in his desultory 
dilettante way, the scenery and the people of Bay St. Louis. His 
travels had been wide and his experiences cosmopolitan ; but here was 
a novel phase of life. It was like a relic of some forgotten age. 

Manette Pembroke was a study for him ; so likewise was one Roger 
Garcin, who appeared to be her potential or rudimentary lover, to speak 
in the terms of science, rather than an outright suitor for her hand. 
She was a beautiful young girl, and Garcin, in a way, was a handsome 
man ; but, whileshe looked flower-like, modern, fresh, and even dazzling 
in her physical expression, he was somehow marked all over with the 
unmistakable signs of a departed mood of civilization. 

Mrs. Roache, who had no child of her own, and whose nature it 
was to be always expending affection, grew very fond of Manette, and 
when she saw Hatch beginning to observe the girl’s beauty and child- 
like charm of character, a certain twinge of resentment shot through 
her heart. Perhaps a woman never quite believes in a man after she 
has seen him pass safely through a love-affair with her; or it may be 
that when she abandons him she cannot bear to have him assume the 
attitude of one in whom there is neither lesion of heart nor memory 
of failure. At all events, Mrs. Maud Roache quietly set herself be- 
tween Manette Pembroke’s girlish loveliness and the curious, evidently 
half-fascinated gaze of Austin Hatch, just as a bird might set itself 
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between its fledgling and some dangerous but attractive enemy. And 
this movement on her part, almost imperceptible though it was, may 
have hastened Hatch’s curiosity by appealing to his perversity. After 
all, however, the safer ground is nature, and it is natural for a young 
man to be attracted by a beautiful girl, no matter what extrinsic ele- 
ments may aggravate or hinder the mood. ; 

Through Mrs. Roache, Hatch and Woodville received early invita- 
tions to Mrs. Wambly’s party, which in those days was always the 
opening of the gay season at Bay St. Louis. It was the gate-way to 
the inner circle of a most exclusive social coterie. 

Mrs. Wambly represented a certain strain of New Orleans aristoc- 
racy closely related financially to the Louisiana Lottery and dating its 
other credentials rather obscurely in ante bellum history ; but she was 
an honest person, capable, and not unattractive in a large way, who 
held her social eminence with a firm hand. Perhaps this eminence 
projected itself more securely in Bay St. Louis than in New Orleans: 
at all events, there was no questioning its importance when its function 
took the form of a grand entertainment at the Wambly summer home. 

The party was an event of memorable influence in Manette Pem- 
broke’s life. Through it she passed, as it were, into a new world of 
experience. It was her first intimate meeting with the subtile forces 
of formal society, her sudden realization of what she had read of in 
books and tentatively imagined in her hours of girlish dreaming. 

She was a child of Bay St. Louis. Not only had she been born, 

reared, and educated there, but actually she knew nothing of the world 
lying over beyond the line of that dreamy horizon which rimmed the 
distance round about the sleepy, orange-scented, live-oak-shaded town ; 
nothing, that is, save what her quick understanding had caught from 
novels and drawn out of the external show of summer residents from 
the city. Her father was made poor by the war and had been barely 
able to keep their home and some remnants of his once large estate. 
To him the coming of Mr. Roache with his railroad project was a god- 
send. ; 
To Manette Mrs. Roache’s advent was that of a lovely fairy who 
opened to her the golden gate of wonder-land ; for Mrs. Wambly would 
have probably never thought of taking Manette into her charmed circle 
had it appeared possible to secure Mrs. Roache, Hatch, and Woodville 
and at the same time leave out Mrs. Roache’s protégée. When she did 
think of this, however, Mrs. Wambly thought of it in a good spirit, 
and made the way absolutely easy for the happy girl whose blood had 
caught from her Creole mother the French love of society and from 
her father the American courage and self-reliance so admirable when a 
beautiful young girl unconsciously uses them to her advantage. 

Hatch went back and forth between his yacht and the town, accept- 
ing invitations to dine, to be trundled along the breezy shell road on 
the bluff in Mrs, Wambly’s carriage, and to join in this or that inci- 
dent of the daily thickening plot contrived for his entertainment. 

Woodville rarely went ashore. His pipe and his pen were enough 
for him, and he was quite content, as contentment goes with a pessimist 
in theory and a fairly clever literary artist in practice, to regard the 
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old buccaneer village at a distance. He gave a sarcastic attention to 
Hatch’s eulogies of the orange-groves, the fig-orchards, the rose-gar- 
dens, and the spacious old-time cottages, and he openly sneered at every 
reference to the beautiful hospitalities of the people. His perversity in 
this regard gave ground for a good deal of scolding from Hatch, who 
found the balmy air, the old-time exclusiveness, and the sleepy activi- 
ties of this out-of-the-way Creole town romantically interesting. 





II. 


From where the yacht Sweet Sister lay at anchor not far out in the 
bay the view along shore was one to remember. It was a place where 
the true summer hovered, hot, insistent, imperious, and yet dreamy, 
breezy, tree-shaded, moss-fringed. An old gray stuccoed church with a 
disproportionately tall spire and stupid-looking windows stood in a 
grove, flanked by low, broad-roofed houses, a convent, and a school. 
Live-oaks shaped like enormous apple-trees clasped everything in their 
gnarled and wide-reaching arms. Palms lifted their feathery tops here 
and there ; fig-trees of nearly a century’s growth made dusky blotches 
against orange-orchards and weather-stained walls; and as far as the 
eye could reach up and down the shore-line picturesque summer houses 
peeped with their dormer windows through rifts in tropical foliage or 
over rose-gardens and oleander hedges. It looked like a place wherein 
a troubadour might still be invading the inexorable realism of our age. 
From a point of the bluff opposite almost every house a long, narrow 
board walk or wharf, supported some ten or twelve feet above the sur- 
face on slender pine piles, was projected to where it ended in a bath- 
house or bath-pen closely picketed far out in the water of the bay. 

It was evening, with a nearly full moon climbing up the east. The 
town, spangled here and gloomy yonder, wavered fitfully against the 
background of its forest. Hatch and Woodville sat on the yacht’s 
deck, smoking. Woodville’s chair was tilted far back, and his feet 
were crossed on the rail. 

“'You’ve an atrociously sinister profile by moonlight,” said Hatch. 

“Only by moonlight,” drawled the other. ‘“ By the real light of 
day I am a very handsome and a strikingly winsome man.” 

“You might be if you had any sense.” 

“ Another compliment. Was Madame Wambly’s wine super-excel- 
lent ?” 

“Yes, it was.” Hatch had just returned from dining at the 
Wambly mansion. “ Yes, it cleared my vision: I can see you now just 
as you are, a grim, self-torturing, literary dyspeptic.” 

“Training a morbid appetite on the best things in your locker, eh ?” 

“Frying your own brain and peddling the product. Why can’t 
you see that it is a fool’s work? I’m going to have my men tie a sack 
of sand to your leg and fling you overboard: you’re an atrabilious 
nuisance.” 

Woodville laughed in a dry undertone, his pipe-stem gripped be- 
tween his teeth. Hatch glared at him half in jest, half in earnest, 
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feeling that helpless sort of annoyance which is engendered by regard- 
ing an absolutely imperturbable countenance. 

Woodville at the last moment had declined Mrs. Wambly’s invita- 
tion to dinner, and Hatch was vexed. He was fond of Woodville, 
and anxious to do the most for him. Mrs. Wambly’s kindness he 
thought offered the best possible opportunity for his friend to cast off 
a morbid nervousness induced by overwork and the gibes of the critics. 
The doctor had recommended reasonable social excitements and plenty 
of sea air. 

“A herring in its most advanced state of desiccation,” Hatch 
growled on, “ would be a wonder of obesity beside you if you keep on 
much longer in your present mood.” 

Woodville laughed softly and refilled his pipe without a word. 

“T tell you,” and Hatch changed his voice and manner to a more 
genial strain, “you are missing the one opportunity of your life as a 
literary artist,—as a novelist. These people over here are worth study- 
ing. 
‘i Even in the moonlight it was quite apparent that Woodville was 
not in the best sense a handsome man: he was angular, dark, with 
deep-set eyes, a high nose, and an expansive forehead ; his hair fell all 
ways, yet with some pretence of a middle parting, and formed tufts 
and wisps and uneven locks as black as jet; his clothes did not fit 
him exactly, and his lounging attitudes wrinkled and sagged them. 

“ Worth studying,” he sneered, echoing Hatch’s last words. “Here 
they come now, clattering along those rickety wharves and jabbering 
like monkeys. They make the night hideous when they bathe. Why 
don’t they tear out all these long scaffolds and trestles and put on 
bathing-suits like sensible beings? They’re a century late.” 

“That’s it, a century late, and as picturesque as they are archaic. 
Some of the women are exquisite. I want you to see a young girl, a 
Miss Pembroke: she is the loveliest thing alive, as Bob Starnes of 
Colorado would say. You shall go to the Wambly function if I have 
to hand-cuff you and carry you. Everybody in this little world will 
be there, and it will be a crush worth ten years of peaceful tobacco- 
smoking.” 

“ Pas de zle, pas de ze,” exclaimed Woodville. “Don’t grow 
elocutionary. I’m not so refractory as you seem to imagine: I’ll go to 


a negro hoe-down dance with you if you really desire it. But just 


hear how those women giggle and splash in those enclosures !” 

Through the sweet night air, above the boom of the waves, a 
tumultuous twitter, the laughter and prattle of feminine bathers, made 
an effect not unlike wild bird-song of a May morning in a rural orchard. 
It came from far and near; the town had emptied itself into the water. 

“These are mostly rich shop people and the like from New Orleans, 
I suppose,” Woodville suddenly remarked ; “a lot of folk who happen 
to be able to get money. It’s dollars that I hear snickering and chir- 
ruping and diving and spurting yonder. The Louisiana Lottery and 
the margins on cotton and the profits on California St.-Julien are 
having an outing.” 

“That sounds better,” said Hatch: “ you strike a healthy note. If 
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you will but work the vein, there’s a racy lot of materials here for 
you.” 

“Yes, for the publishers to steal, for the reviewers to mangle, for 
me to starve on !” 

“Certainly, if you insist upon it: it’s just as you make it, just as 
you will it.” 

“Unquestionably. See how I willed that my latest book should 
run through a hundred editions in as many weeks! It sold to the 
extent of four hundred and ninety-one copies.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, and you know it. You wrote that novel not 
sincerely to honor your art, but sordidly to make money,” said Hatch, 
paying no attention to the last clause of his friend’s remark. 

“ Well, you have reason to know how very rich I am,” Woodville 
growled back. * 

“ You're as rich as I am. All that I have is at your command. 
You do not misunderstand ?” 

“No, old fellow.” Woodville’s voice softened strangely. ‘“ Your 
sincerity permits no doubt. I feel your meaning, I’ve felt it a thousand 
times ; but I cannot comprehend it. All that I am constituted to grasp 
is the idea of labor and wages. Work is not worth while if it does not 
bring money. Life is not worth while if it is not self-supporting.” 

“That is to say that my own individual career has been futile, that 
my life isn’t worth while. I have never earned a dollar, not one; and 
I don’t care to earn one. I’ve enough for twenty men and to spare. I 
lay a competency at your feet and bid you make the best of your 
genius, Pray describe yourself if you persist in kicking aside my offer 
and in writing what you are pleased to imagine is salable literature.” 

“‘T am an ass; but I kick.” 

“You are not an ass, and you kick. You are morbid from the 
middle of your liver to the ends of your nails. I’m going to bring you 
out of it if it takes all summer.” 

“Tt’s a thankless job you’ve set yourself to, and I foresee your 
failure ; but time lies heavy in your hands; I suppose that you may as 
well tinker at my case as at any other idle fad. I bid you God-speed!” 

“ Well, let’s sleep over it: it’s time to turn in. Good-night.” 

So it went with the two men; they could not reach common ground 
where it would be possible to avail themselves of each other. Our 
theories of the proper distribution of wealth seem to dissolve when a 
kindly proffer of aid by a millionaire is scouted and hurled back by his 
starving friend. 

True, Woodville was not exactly in a starving condition ; his income, 
fluctuating and precarious, brought him a subsistence of a sort; he 
could zigzag along the slope of poverty in the guise of a gentleman and 
on the rations of a respectable tramp ; but it happened that these slopes 
of poverty and these uncertain rations were not to his taste. It made 
him furious to know that a man who writes magazine stories and real- 
istic society novels must forego nectar at ten dollars a bottle, cannot 
own steam-yachts, nor smoke Cuban cigars at five hundred dollars the 
thousand, nor dress like a young duke at a wedding. Hatch could 
easily command these and more; why could not he, Woodville, com- 
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mand them? It was not relevant that Hatch had inherited two 
immense fortunes and had had a third, greater than both the others put 
together, thrust upon him by the accidental discovery of copper on some 
of his wild lands in Michigan; nothing indeed was relevant, save that 
Woodville felt entitled to all the favors of Fortune. But when Hatch 
insisted and reinsisted upon acting in Fortune’s stead, Woodville arose, 
took on lofty airs, talked about the dignity of self-dependence and the 
glory of earning a livelihood, refused in fact to accept any aid whatever, 
direct or indirect. 

“ Well, then,” said Hatch, “let me buy everything that you write. 
Do your best work regardless of the literary market’s demands, and turn 
the output over to me. Your salary shall be my affair.” 

But at this proposition Woodville scowled and fell into a great 
hysteria. He admitted Hatch’s generosity and noble purpose; he 
grudged nothing in acknowledgment; but his manhood, he insisted, 
spurned the whole thought. It was not exactly clear what did seem 
right to him. 

He had the grace, however, to go with Hatch to Mrs. Wambly’s 
party, and it must be admitted that he wore his most acceptable coun- 
tenance as well as his best clothes. He could be at his worst present- 
able, and at his happiest he was picturesque and interesting to a degree. 
This evening he parted his hair nearly in the middle, so that the 
divided forelock looked like a pair of black drooping goat-horns set 
somewhat awry ; but his fine forehead and steadfast, luminous eyes had 
magnetism, and there was no end of strength in his mouth and chin. 

Mrs. Wambly, stout and richly arrayed, beamed forth her delight 
when they arrived. The house was profusely but tastefully decorated 
with plants and flowers, and dazzlingly lighted. Obsequious negroes 
and negresses showed themselves at need and disappeared when no 
longer wanted. Music made a divine madness in the air. 

A glance confirmed what the polite hum of voices foresaid : the 
company was a select one; a rich rustling told of matrons and maidens 
in costly raiment ; there was a broad flash of white shirt-fronts between 
regulation lapels; the men bore themselves well in military stateliness ; 
the women all appeared to be animated and ready in conversation. 

Hatch, after paying his respects to Mrs. Wambly and her tall, gray, 
stoop-shouldered husband, made his way to Mrs. Roache, who, con- 
spicuous on account of her quiet elegance of dress and perfectly simple 
—— as well as for her serene beauty, was conversing with young 

arcin. 

She looked up with a smile of interest as he approached. “ It will 
require a whole evening of clever devotion on your part,” she said, “ to 
make amends for the torture you have given by being late.” She half 
glanced toward Mrs. Wambly. 

He caught her allusion. ‘“ You magnify,” he replied ; then he bent 
toward her and added, “I had no end of trouble to bring Woodville. 
He was afraid that his coat needed pressing.” 

“T am sure he is appearing well,” she said, evasively, looking 
aslant toward where the grim novelist stood. He had just been intro- 
duced to Manette. 
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Hatch felt a little thrill go through him. Manette was in white, 
with modest corsage; a necklace of pearls clasped with a large ame- 
thyst made her only ornament. Mrs. Roache saw and interpreted the 
look in Hatch’s eyes as they suddenly brightened and softened. 

“T have promised to introduce you to the reigning belle of New 
Orleans,” she said, and led him away toward where a superb brunette 
was dispensing brilliant smiles to a circle of admirers. 

Hatch submitted, but he was not wholly unaware of some lurking 
treachery of his friend the enemy in making this move. Perhaps he 
may have vaguely felt that he deserved the very treatment which he 
fancied Mrs. Roache was contemplating in his behalf; at all events he 
was uncomfortable. As for the brunette, she entertained him with a 
softly trickling and quaintly reversed English phrasing which sounded 
as if filtered through an old copy of Ronsard to give it a flavor. 

He felt the artistic value of all that was passing, but at best he was 
not patient and persistent enough to be an artist. The brunette thought 
him a most interesting man, he was such a good listener: he scarcely 
knew what she said, however, partly because she persisted in speaking 
English with a soft blur of misapplied accents and inverted intona- 
tions, yet more because Woodville had apparently taken full possession 
of Miss Pembroke. 





TII. 


An hour later Hatch found himself passing into the large dining- 
room: he was sensible of being very much observed. The hostess had 
asked him to take a certain plump and loquacious young widow out to 
the refreshments, which were served at numerous tables of various sizes 
scattered throughout the room, an arrangement affording the company 
ample opportunity to see itself at all visual angles, especially where the 
mirrors on the walls doubled the compass of sight. Hatch had few 
unmanageable antipathies, and prided himself upon his tact in making 
women think him especially charmed with each one of them. Widows, 
however, as he sometimes confided to Woodville, always seemed to him 
curiously out of place as social ornaments, and therefore could not in- 
terest him. 

“ A widow and a novelist,” he often said, “are constituted to be 
‘poor lone bodies,’ and should not be tolerated on festive occasions.” 

But, for that matter, he had always been quite as hard toward callow 
girls pushed by their anxious mothers into society before they were ripe 
for it ; yet now his eyes went toward one girl’s face as a needle toward 
a magnet. 

At a tiny table, barely large enough for two persons, Woodville and 
Manette Pembroke sat facing each other and engaged in animated con- 
versation. His cynical face appeared still more dark in contrast with 
the brilliancy of her countenance; while, perhaps in accordance with a 
mysterious law of compensations, an added richness came into her child- 
like complexion from the dusky shadows that his smiles seemed to cast 
upon it. ; 

P Mrs. Wambly’s house was furnished almost grotesquely, and yet it 
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was triumphantly saved by the solidity and serviceableness of every- 
thing. Massive carved mahogany chairs and tables, ancient gilt frames 
on pictures and mirrors, heavy silver candlesticks, tall and stiff in design, 
suggesting cathedral services, dim tapestries and quaint lace curtains, 
all alien in their manufacture and connecting themselves back with the 
early importations from France and Italy when New Orleans was a law 
unto herself in American civilization,—these and many other articles 
of cognate design cast into the atmosphere of the rooms the haze of 
remote and belated taste. 

It may have been mere accident that Mrs. Wambly never was 
known to mention the fact that she and her husband were not South- 
erners. They had, indeed, come from Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 1859, 
bringing with them to New Orleans some money, a good deal of energy, 
and unlimited financial luck. The lottery had done the rest.. At 
present they (that is, mostly Mrs. Wambly, for she shaped the family 
destiny) were representative Jow-country aristocrats, to all extrinsic 
intents and purposes descended from a long line of ante bellum slave- 
lords. All of this ancient furniture, carefully selected at second-hand 
shops, aided her in establishing in a most permanent way the realism 
of her daring fiction. 

Hatch was caught in the snare; his vision accepted the glamour ; 
down from the semi-feudal days of Southern grandeur there stole upon 
him a romantic mood. Of course the engaging young widow at his 
elbow could not interest him, and she half thought him stupid when 
he failed to comprehend her excursions into Creole French. 

As for Woodville, he was entertaining Manette in his own peculiar 
way ; meantime his slow, deep-set eyes managed to observe most thor- 
oughly all that went on around him. The poverty and pinching of his 
childhood, the retarded and gnarled growth of his youth, and the fran- 
tic battles of his manhood served him a good turn now, for they had 
given him an Argus vision and a curiously comprehensive understand- 
ing. Possibly he was a genius; or is it true that genius is the com- 
posite product of multitudinous and conflicting adversities ? 

“You look too much of a child to be indulging in this sort of 
thing,” he said, regarding Manette steadily between the stiffish cres- 
cents of his parted forelock, and speaking in measured seriousness of 
expression, ‘ You'd better be in bed: it’ll tire you.” 

“This is my first real party, and I think it is perfectly delightful,” 
she replied, returning his gaze with wide-open eyes whose sheen would 
have abashed a philosopher with its elemental truthfulness. 

“Wouldn’t you choose doll-nursing and rope-jumping in prefer- 
ence ?” 

“No, indeed. I left off those things ages ago.” 

He half closed his eyes to take a more critical account of her. 

“You are somewhat wrinkled,” he then remarked. “ Pardon me: 
at first glance I took you for a mere girl.” 

“Stupid man! I am eighteen years old, going on nineteen.” 

“ Horrible! and eat pickles too?” 

“ Burr artichokes, yes. What do you like best?” 
She held a dainty morsel on her fork and regarded him demurely 
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askance. Beyond her he saw Hatch looking bored, the bediamonded 
and belaced widow deluging him with sciutillant small-talk. 

“What do I like best? Well, myself, I guess, to be perfectly 
frank ; but you come in a close second.” 

“‘ But something to eat ; you can’t eat yourself, and I’m not a dish.” 

“Yes, I can; Ido. I like to devour myself. And you, I’d take 
you at one mouthful.” 

“You are teasing; you don’t like it because you are put off with 
me; you think I can’t be of interest to you. You don’t look so old or 
so very frightfully wise yourself.” 

Again he changed the focus of his eyes. ‘You are a clever 
observer,” he said; “that interests me. I never before had any person 
to tell me at a glance and so accurately the precise state of my thoughts,” 

She laughed barely audibly and reached up to press home a loosened 

in in her hair. The movement was absolutely natural ; it was as if a 
bird had plucked at a feather. 

“T wonder,” she irrelevantly inquired, “if Mrs. Wambly means to 
have any dancing? Do you dance?” 

“ Like a dervish ; but you wouldn’t care to have me for a partner.” 

“ Why ?” 

“My feet are enormous, and my legs amazingly slim.” 

“You could look on.” 

“Qh, certainly ; I hadn’t thought of that. You are full of origi- 
nal suggestions. But I don’t fancy that we shall have any dancing 
this evening. I hope that we shan’t.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T want you to talk with me.” 

“ What about ?” 

“The people you know, the experiences you have had, the books 
you like to read. Tell me about yourself, your life, your aspirations.” 

He leaned slightly toward her, and the light in his face made it 
almost handsome. 

m Why, that is what Arthur Rose said to Ethel Hapbrooke in the 
story.’ 

‘te What story ?” 

«Shattered Faith.’” 

“ Have you read that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you remember who wrote it ?” 

“T didn’t look; I never do.” 

“T wrote it.” 

“Did you? You, too, are clever.” 

He saw that she did not credit his statement. 

“ My name is on the title-page in full,—Roland Tarver Woodville.” 

She made a quick little movement of recollection, and then looked 
him over curiously while she was saying, “Oh, yes, so it is. And you 
are the author? You don’t look like al 

He interrupted her sincerities with a low, atrociously bitter laugh. 
Hatch heard the well-known strain, and glanced that way out of the 
corner of his eye. 
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“Miss Pembroke,” said Woodville, “I like you amazingly. You 

are the very nicest girl I ever met.” 

“ But, really, did you write that story, Mr. Woodville?” 

“ Haven’t I said so? Do you doubt it? Am I then so——” 

She did not appear to hear him : she was looking him over again, 
as a child examines some new thing. 

“ But I thought men who wrote books were——” 

“Were handsome, eh?” he flung in, with another laugh, “and 
great and wonderful in some way? ‘That’s a hoary-headed mistake ; 
authors are, in fact, a contemptible lot.” 

“T believe you are chaffing, making fun of me. I didn’t mean 
what you say ; that is, not exactly.” 

She colored a little, and looked down at her plate to avoid his 
savagely-smiling eyes. 

“Oh, you are perfectly right, Miss Pembroke, in your theory of 
genius and the glory of it; I sympathize with that sort of thing. 
When I was of your age I was a blacksmith’s apprentice, and while I 
pounded the red-hot iron and gazed at the fiery glow of it I dreamed 
that dream about the glory of authorship. I used to suppose that 
Alexandre Dumas and Charles Dickens were twin demi-gods, when the 
cold truth was that one was a little mountebank and the other a big, 
fat, stupid mulatto.” 

Manette recoiled and held up one hand as if to push back his words. 

“Don’t!” she said. “I won’t listen.” ; 

After a moment, during which Woodville played with an iced sher- 
bet, she added, “Go on and tell me more about yourself; I know so 
little about people, and life, and the ways of the great world. How 
came you to think of writing a book ?” 

“‘T was tempted by the devil: I’d better have gone on hammering 
iron and wiping my hands ona leather apron. I thought I saw a 
slope of Parnassus, green, fragrant, and musical; but it was a stony 
fell, where a crowd of cadaverous wretches yclept authors were quar- 
relling over some sour bramble-berries.” 

__ Manette laughed in a puzzled way. She did not fairly compre- 
hend his mood, but found him strangely fascinating. She had met 
few men, and most of those were of her own isolated neighborhood. 
Hitherto the great crowd of city people coming in on the hot tide of 
summer had held aloof from her, or, rather, had not observed her. 
Educated in the convent school not half a mile from her home, she had 
come up like a flower. In her father’s library were many books; she 
read greedily and at random in English and French, romance, poetry, 
novels, dramas, biography, travels. Her taste was healthy, her dispo- 
sition girlishly romantic, and whatever notion she had formed of the 
great outside world was dreamy and remotely indefinite, like our 
notion of heaven. 

But the fragrance of good breeding hung over her. Not that she 
showed any particular accomplishments; it was the lack of them, 
and her simple beauty of manner despite the lack ; it was hereditary 
gentility specialized by environment. Even her crudities seemed to 
connect back with generations of polish and of trained suavity. The 
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acquirements of a long ancestral line, chivalrous, lofty, honor-loving, 
cultured, were in her intuitions, making her nature rich and yet giving 
singular prominence to the rigid limitations of her life. 

She made a motion to rise ; the tables were nearly all deserted. 

“Why not be a trifle selfish and continue our conversation?” de- 
manded Woodville. “ All the rest seem to act on that principle.” 

He had to give her his arm, however, and conduct her to the draw- 
ing-rooms ; there was no place that he could discover where there could 
be a moment’s escape from the interruptions of the merry company. 
Manette was almost immediately snatched out of his sight, he scarcely 
realized how, and he wandered from corner to corner, feeling de trop and 
trying to calculate how long it would be before Hatch would consider a 
proposition to go. 

A realist with unbounded faith in the efficacy of brutal analysis, 
Woodville began at once to jeer at himself inwardly. What sort of 
pleasure was this he had been taking in snarling and posing before a 
chit of a girl? 

“Tt’s the author’s disease,” he thought. “ When a man wrings his 
body and soul to squeeze out literature he soon becomes a faded old 
rag, clothes-pinned to the line of selfishness and madly flapping in the 
wind of vanity.” 

Involuntarily he looked at his wrists, with their lack of flesh and 
their prominent sinews and joint-bones : his hands were slender, but their 
fingers showed the shaping power of hammer-helve and bellows-lever. 

The softly modulated diapason of voices, music, dress-rustle, and 
fan-flutter was suddenly cut by a note of not unpleasant discord; a 
hand pressed Woodville’s arm. 

“ How are you, old man ?” some one said, in a jocund key, the bass 
staff being chosen, and the words roaring mellowly as if out of a dis- 
tant trombone. 

Woodville looked and saw Bob Starnes of Colorado. It was an 
apparition wholly unexpected, but by no means unwelcome. Bob 
Starnes was interesting. He was a man whom you could not escape ; 
one who turned up anywhere at unexpected moments. Woodville had 
met him in New York, San Francisco, and Quebec. Hatch had found 
him breezy company on the Nile, in Rome, London, Paris, Havana, 
Amsterdam. His sudden appearance at Mrs. Wambly’s was so directly 
in the line of his ordinary habit that it scarcely seemed remarkable to 
those who knew him. Moreover, he was a man of influence, bore a 
contagious light in his face, a catching and masterful wholesomeness and 
heartiness in his voice. 





IV. 


“Don’t you dare-to say anything so commonplace as that I am the 
last man you expected to see here!” cried Starnes. “I am here on 
business ; but I don’t mind mixing in a hunk or so of pleasure. Awful 
glad to see you, and Hatch too. What you been up to? You look 
peaked and lantern-jawed.” 

“Had a stroke; one lobe of my brain slipped down into my boot,” 
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said Woodville, essaying to imitate Starnes and pay him coin for coin. 
“ Am trying to coax it back.” 

“Should think the boot ’d wish you success,” said Starnes. 

They chatted for a while, then Hatch joined them and said it was 
time to make their bows and go. 

“Come over to the yacht with us and we'll have a night of it,” he 
said to the Colorado man, whose broad, healthily ruddy face, clear, 
pale-blue eyes, and immense frame appeared to draw electrical energy 
from solid masses of muscle loaded upon his limbs and body. 

“No, I can’t. I have fish to fry with Roache. I just forced 
de in here to drag him away. Here he is now. See you later. 

a-ta |” : 

Both Hatch and Woodville lingered, hoping to get another glimpse 


‘ of Manette. The novelist through a rift in the crowd thought he saw 


her hair shine like a wisp of moon-lit vapor; but it was quite unsatis- 
factory. As for Hatch, he went away disappointed and much inclined 
to sail for New Orleans on the morrow. 

Both men found the deck of the Sweet Sister and a full pipe more 
inviting than sleep. They puffed slowly and in silence, hearing the 
mellow roar of the swell and feeling the vessel rock and shy and 
lightly play with her hawser. There was not a cloud in the sky. 

“If you went to Hades you’d find Bob Starnes’s travelling-bag in 
the vestibule,” said Woodville toward the end of his second pipe. 

Hatch made no response. He did not hear; he could not, on 
account of what was humming in his ears. In a short conversation 
with Mrs. Roache during the later part of the evening his vanity had 
been wounded at a very tender point. A man of thirty-two has 
moments when to be told that he has passed the last mile-post of youth 
is like a hard blow in the face. And when a woman tells him this, the 
communication is fanged and barbed. 

“What do you think of shipping anchor in the morning early and 
putting round into New Orleans?” he presently inquired of Woodville, 
as if the thought had just come into his mind. 

“T don’t think well of it,” was the prompt response. ‘“ What do 
we want to do over there in that oven of a place? Why, man, you 
could broil a steak on the cobble-stones. But what put the idea into 
your head?” he added, after a pause and a whiff at the amber pipe- 
stem. “Can’t you stand Bob Starnes for a day or two?” 

“Humph! I don’t see anything here to stay for. Do you?” 

“There’s that girl you wanted me to see.” 

“ Well, you have seen her, swung to her a whole evening. I never 
saw any person act so much like a hypnotic subject as you did. When 
she nodded you bobbed: it was ridiculous.” 

“So it was; ridiculously delicious, absurdly bewitching. There’s 
something lingering in my consciousness that’s as-sweet as heliotrope ; 
and I feel as if 1 had been a villain all my life and were hereafter 
going to be a heaven-anointed angel.” 

“Seriously, Woodville, what do you think of her?” 

“She doesn’t know anything; she can’t talk. She performed the 
baby-act right well.” 
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“ Perhaps she saw that politeness required something of the sort.” 

“Well, she was polite, and—and palatable.” 

“She wouldn’t suit you, Woodville.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Her presence makes you look absolutely hideous. A man ought 
to avoid a woman who brings out all his bad lines.” 

“You don’t pretend to call her a woman ?” 

“She was by all odds the loveliest one there.” 

“ But she’s absurd.” 

“To you, doubtless.” 

“She looks at you with the same innocent gaze one admires in a 
Jersey calf, only her eyes are not black.” 

“You make a remark like that in too loud a voice, and some of 
these Southerners ’1] carve you to ribbons and shoot you till you look ° 
like a seine.” 

“More than likely. There’s that fellow Garcin; he kept glaring 
at me all the time we were at table; I half expected him to haul out a 
butcher-knife or a horse-pistol and set up the rebel yell. If he had I’d 
have jumped through a window and you’d have heard my feet pound- 
ing the shell road for miles. That man looks like an all-round street- 
fighter of the old régime.” 

“ He’s her lover, it seems.” 

“ Who said so?” 

“Mrs. Roache, and Mrs. Wambly, and” 

“‘ What do they know about it?” 

“You flare up. What is it to you?” 

“Why do you inquire, pray? Have I not been warmed by the fire 
till I feel the cheer of it? There’s no use telling me that a girl of 
Miss Pembroke’s stamp really loves a fellow like that: he’s too stiff 
and erect ; he walks as if the marrow of his spine were an iron ramrod 
and as cold as ice.” 

“ Young women are not over-relevant or logical ; and often enough 
they haven’t a shadow of good taste.” 

“Yes, but she has.” Y 

“Oh, to be sure; she showed it this evening. It’s always good 
form to pay marked attention to the person who seems most to need it.” 

“ Hatch !” 

“ Well ?” 

“You are an old idiot.” 

“ Woodville!” 

“ Humph ?” 

“You are another.” 

They laughed, tapped their pipes on their hands to knock out the 
ashes, and rose. Hatch went below; but Woodville walked slowly 
back and forth, smiling as one who has light and pleasing thoughts and 
does not care to lose them in sleep. 

Next morning it was raining, with a leaden cloud-canopy overhead 
and a tricksy wind out of the south. The fine, gray, misty down-pour 
had the effect of removing the bluff and the town into remote distance, 
dimming everything and giving a tender wavering motion to outlines. 
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Hatch came late on deck, wrapped in a water-proof coat, and found 
Woodville, similarly protected, disconsolately sauntering and gazing. 
To tell the truth, both of them looked as if sleep had been broken and 
not very refreshing. 

“ Well, I must say, this is cheerful,” grumbled Hatch. 

“ Good-morning,” said Woodville, turning about. “Are we off 
for New Orleans ?” 

“No. Come down to breakfast. Tucker has a broiled Spanish 
- mackerel fresh from the water.” 

“ And Bay St. Louis has a brace of suckers in her gill-net.” 

The thrust went home, and Hatch laughed. 

Meantime, over at Pembroke Place Manette was up early as usual, 
and Mrs. Roache heard her singing to the accompaniment of the rain 
on the veranda. An old parrot was singing, too, in a weird, raucous 
voice, some unmelodious, oft-repeated catch. 

The girl had gowned herself in gray, a clinging, cool-looking stuff. 
Her skirt was short enough to give glimpses of her pretty, high-arched 
feet, shod in French ties; on her bosom lay a white rose. Every 
movement came of health, youth, happiness, abounding strength and 
elasticity. 

Mrs. Roache presently peeped out between the blinds of her cham- 
ber and slyly observed her with a sort of young-motherly fondness 
gathering in her heart. 

Women are multiform mysteries, at least to us men. Now, why 
should Mrs. Roache, standing there furtively gazing at Manette, sud- 
denly think of a most amusing scene at the party? It was when Bob 
Starnes came in. Nobody knew just how he came, but he went right 
to Mrs. Wambly, who was in the midst of a group of her guests, and 
exclaimed,— 

“ Well, how are you, Mrs. Wambly? how do you do? Don’t you 
fix me?” 

He seemed to be overjoyed at meeting her, and stood broadly smiling 
like a stout, overgrown boy, while he awaited her response. 

She was evidently scared, or chagrined, or mortified, so that words 
failed her. 

“Tm Robert J. Starnes ; I was at your place, you remember, when 
you kept store in Kalamazoo, Michigan. I’ve stumbled in here, like 
a bull into a china-store, on the hunt of Mr. Roache. Have to see him 
~ urgent business. I was just a strip of a boy when you saw me 
ast.” . 

Mrs. Wambly stood helpless and evidently dazed, smiling perfunc- 
rm and trying not to appear surprised. She was looking back into 
the past. 

fi Heard you had struck it rich down there in New Orleans,” he 
went on, “but wasn’t expecting to find you out here. Glad to see 
you.” 

There was much more of it; but this is enough. The business that 

he came on was indeed important and urgent ; but it has little or nothing 

to do with our story. The man, however, insists upon having our at- 

tention, and it would be a foolish waste of time to try to avoid him. 
Vou. LIV.—11 
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He found Mr. Roache, whispered in his ear, laughed, whispered again, 
and, getting hold of him, began hustling him out on a veranda. As 
they went out he stepped on Manette’s dress. She was moving, and 
the tug at her skirt pulled her backward against him. 

“ Beg pardon, beg pardon,” he roared, jumping away from her and 
almost upsetting some ladies behind him. “ By George! the prettier 
the girl the certainer I am to step on her dress! Hope there’s no harm 
done ?” 

Manette gave him one of her starry smiles and said that it was 
nothing. 

He was a man of powerful frame, heavy but not over-stout, bulging, 
almost huge; his face had a fine, commanding force in it which was 
supplemented by the deep, rich tones of his bass voice. His auburn 
hair and beard, the latter worn full, were bright and curly. 

“It’s a good thing I didn’t step on your foot,” he added. “I weigh 
two hundred and thirty-nine pounds !” 

The accident photographed itself on Mrs. Roache’s mind, especially 
that part of it touching the store at Kalamazoo. She had heard of 
Bob Starnes as a man of resources, a promoter, a manipulator of vast 
schemes ; her husband knew him well, but this was her first view of 
him ; and then to think how his thoughtless words had cut poor Mrs. 
Wambly in the flower of her triumph. There was inconsequence, as 
usual, in the womanly logic of application and connection; still, she 
enjoyed the reminiscence and at the same time felt sorry. True, Mrs. 

ambly had not pleased her entirely, and now she knew why: Boston 
and Kalamazoo could never reach the same plane, even travelling by way 
of New Orleans. As yet she was not sure but that genuine, thorough- 
bred Southerners could hold their own and give odds; for her eyes had 
been opened and her heart charmed by the soft voices, the perfect self- 
control, and the gracious reserve of the best people that she had met at 
Mrs. Wambly’s. With all her goodness of heart, she may have found 
distinct feminine comfort in detecting below Mrs. Wambly’s cleverly 
assumed Southern culture a breeding almost exactly coinciding with 
that of Bob Starnes. The Pembrokes she found able to grow upon 
her as she knew them better. Although Manette had captivated her at 
first sight, the charm increased daily, and she found Mrs. Pembroke’s 
a rich and sweet nature, cheerful, patient, self-denying, and filled with 
a noble estimate of life and its meaning. It was evident that the hand 
of war had been heavy on the family. By indirection Mrs. Roache 
found out some pathetic details, Three of Manette’s brothers had been 
killed in battle; the fourth and last fell ina duel. The family had 
been the richest in Mississippi; now they were poor; but they had a 
pedigree which did not stop with the famous Pembrokes of Pembroke 
Hall, Virginia ; it lost itself in the thirteenth century amid English 
hills, where a knight called Pimbrok appeared at an opportune moment 
to found a family. 

Our New England woman realized at times the hollowness of an- 
cestral values, and yet the fascination held. In New York the Van 
Twillers, she knew, were shopmen three generations back, and in Boston 
the Traymonts dared not open the record. How much better were they 
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than Mrs. Wambly of New Orleans, formerly of Kalamazoo? But 
this joyous, simple, bewitching young girl of the Pembroke stock,— 
‘ she, indeed, was the true gold. And thus gossiping in a circle around 
the central object of her vision, Mrs. Roache smiled to herself and 
sweetly spied upon Manette. 

All day long it rained in the-true Gulf-coast fashion, a steady, slant- 
ing, drab-colored film between a fog and a shower, soaking the pale sand 
and drenching orchards, groves, and flaunting rose-gardens, Manette 
seemed restless, on account, perhaps, of being unable to go out and be 
free as usual ; but she gave nosign of uneasiness of temper. Somehow 
her fancy, flit as it might, returned ever to contemplate the splendor and 
charm of Mrs. Wambly’s party. The half-boyish, half-saturnine face 
of Woodville haunted her, likewise the graceful form and refined pres- 
ence of Hatch. In her ears the music still echoed through the capti- 
vating din of the company. And there was that big fellow who stepped 
on her dress ; she recalled him with singular interest,—he was so bold 
and hearty, so massively handsome, and so different from other men. 

Late in the afternoon, under a wide umbrella, came Roger Garcin to 
sit for a while on the veranda with Manette and Mrs. Roache. He was 
ready in conversation, and his words were well chosen. Mrs. Roache 
quickly observed, however, that beyond the periphery of politics he was 
not broadly or accurately informed. 

Manette prattled about the party, a subject apparently not specially 
interesting to him. When Woodville was mentioned in flattering terms 
he looked steadily at the animated face of the girl, and said, in a very 
deliberate tone, “I do not like his appearance.” 

“Oh! I do; he’s so amusing, so frank and earnest. He has no 
flattery. What he thinks he says.” Manette spoke quickly and with 
enthusiasm. 

“Mr. Hatch impresses me more favorably,” Garcin replied, as if to 
dismiss the subject. 

“ He has a wider view of the world, perhaps,” suggested Mrs. Roache. 
“You know how smooth people become who slide around the globe.” 

Manette looked at her askance, but waited for Garcin, who contented 
himself with remarking that Old-World travel unquestionably had its 
effect. A little later, in a quite accidental tone, he let fall that he him- 
self was educated in Paris and had seen somewhat of foreign life. Mrs. 
Roache noticed that his feet were small, almost delicate, and that he had 
on boots with tops going up under his trousers, and with very high, 
tapering heels, His way of wearing his hair gave him somewhat the 
air of being a specimen article, valuable, perhaps, but of indefinite date. 
Still, he was unquestionably a manly fellow, dignified, muscular, sun- 
browned, who would go far out of the easy path to doa handsome deed. 

It was not hard to see that he was in love with Manette, who had a 
sort of matter-of-course way of accepting his curiously formal attentions, 
a way that reminded Mrs. Roache of the parrot when taking a piece of 
bread or a pecan. Evidently he regarded her as a mere slip of a girl, 
and‘was waiting for her to become a woman, not aware of that law of 
- climate which ripens fruit in the South while yet the bloom is sweet and 


fresh, 
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Mrs. Roache tried to lead him into sprightly conversation, but every 
essay failed till she remotely touched politics ; then he found tongue, and 
it was surprising how comprehensive, how minute in detail, and how 
positive his opinions could be. The political history of our country 
bubbled from his lips. It was dangerous for Mrs. Roache to venture 
upon the smallest area of her own; for with a “ pardon me, madame,” 
and-an elusive vocal manceuvre, he thrust a fact or two and a date accu- 
rately stated before lier eyes, and she found that she had blundered. 
And all the time he was studiously, or rather habitually and formally, 
polite ; quick to relieve her of embarrassment, deferential, low-voiced, 
attentive, and a good listener. 

Twilight was coming on when he rose to go. 

“T have arranged for a picnic back on the bayou,” he said, standing 
straight and tall with his umbrella in one hand, his hat in the other: 
“ will you ladies honor the occasion ?” 

“If we are invited,” responded Manette, indifferently. 


He smiled down upon her, and said, with an old-time bow, “It was 


for you and Mrs. Roache that I planned the whole thing.” 

“Oh, but that’s delightful!” cried Manette; and Mrs. Roache was 
of the same opinion. 

Garcin left on Mrs. Roache’s mind a curiously blurred impression. 
She liked him, and she did not like him; he had interested her in a 
way, and repelled her quite as distinctly; Naturally, she wondered if 
fate had it in store for Manette that she was to marry this dry, formal, 
old-time provincial and become herself a representative of a past which 


never was more than the picturesque mask of what it pretended to be. 
The thought called upon her well-filled source of sympathy and stirred 
in her heart the singular mother-love which Manette had so vigorously 
appealed to with her beauty and her almost infantile freshness and 
frankness. 





V. 


A last year’s bird’s-nest, a log cabin once a residence but now used 
for a barn, a closet in a Colonial garret, great-zrandmother’s scoop 
bonnet,—these are things plaintively suggestive of a dead past; but a 
nook like Bay St. Louis is a living fragment, a moral and physical 
presentment, of the dead past itself. It is a spot where the forgotten 
still lingers to be examined, still makes actual proffer of itself, as when 
a shrivelled and puckered man dressed in queer homespun clothes, and 
chewing leaf tobacco of his own twisting, drives into town on a wooden 
cart or wain drawn by a single ox working in thills. 

There can be no doubt that badges of the outlandish, the remote, the 
unchangeably conservative and unmodern do add a potent romance to 
one’s sojourn in a strange place. Some French peasants clacking along 
the shell road in sabots, and a “cracker” mail-carrier, flop-hatted and 
amazingly clad, hailing from the pine woods post-office of the interior, 
were but simple forms of these badges of Bay St. Louis,—forms, let it 
be said, strikingly projected across the vision of an American who expects 
to find his country somewhat homogeneous. Stranger forms than these 
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stood forth boldly,—individuals of the old régime, representatives of a 
class who sit resolutely and grimly disconsolate, gazing at the glory of 
the past, and with their stubborn broadcloth backs, seedy and napless, 
rigidly presented to the future. You never see the faces of these im- 
mutables; you must be content with an indirect vision of long gray 
locks, a protruding chin, an eagle nose, and a black neckerchief wound 
some four times around a stiff throat and tightly knotted below the 
points of a fox-eared collar. The only millenniuin prayed for and ex- 
pected by such men is the second coming of slavery. 

Things are changing, have entirely changed in many. particulars 
since the date we write of: then even the women had their peculiarities 
monstrously exaggerated by contrast with inharmonious surroundings. 
It would have been ludicrous but for the pathos of it. Old slavery 
customs died hard. White people, especially in the low country, could 
not come quickly into the new light without shrinking and blinking and 
clinging to the petticoat of a past civilization. ’ 

Woodville, occupying the realist’s point of view, found his situa- 
‘tion absorbingly interesting. A novel began to form itself in his 
mind by a sort of concretion, with Manette as the central figure. At 
first he played with the thought, regarding the subject as one too slight 
and its area too narrow for his attention ; but it grew upon him with 
rapidly accelerated attractiveness until he found himself at every spare 
moment writing away with vehement speed. 

As for Hatch, who, without Woodville’s wide reading and analyti- 
cal observation, possessed a more practical knowledge of humanity, the 
influence holding him day after day in this belated nook was of a more 
ethereal nature, and to his mind consequently all the more mysterious. 
It certainly was no lingering sentiment or passion for the woman he 
had once fancied, but who, now the wife of his friend Roache, seemed 
to him pleasantly commonplace enough, if not passée. Nor was it in 
his nature to form mere place attachments: if he was vain at all it was 
of his cosmopolitan freedom in this regard. 

All the same the charm was on, giving him a delicious sense of 
revelling in balms and perfumes and of realizing a poet’s dream of 
remoteness and idleness. The great world’s stormy activities were 
quite out of hearing, out of sight, outof mind. And then in his heart 
something stirred deep down, as if dormant sources of sensation not. 
before known were beginning to bubble. Rich and sweet and elusive 
visions crossed the field of his imagination. 

True, he was not the man to spend much time with mere dream- 
clouds and rose-mists ; and this made these floating vagaries of sensa- 
tion, as they became more and more persistent, take shapes of finer 
mystery in those moments of abstraction which come to all of us, even 
the most worldly. 

The picnic managed by Garcin did its full part toward completing 
the effect impossible to sketch here. It was romance, and yet it was 
real, Woodville took it in at a gulp, to use his own way of phrasing. 

The party set out from Bay St. Louis along a narrow white sand 
road leading into the pine woods. What they called a “ tally-ho” was 
really a very long wagon with a canopy ; and it had eight seats, each 
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comfortable for two persons. A negro driver held the reins of four 
horses, the harness gayly decorated with flags, and his long whip 
cracked like a pistol when he gave it the famous twirl and jerk so 
much practised in the long ago. 

Out of the far-straggling town they dashed right merrily, leaving 
behind them the bay, the gray bluff, the dreamy old houses, and the 
vivid rose-gardens. The ‘forest into which they were briskly trundled 
had not been thinned by the saw-mills, and its shade aided the breeze to 
cool and refresh everything. 

It chanced that Hatch sat beside Manette during the drive, while 
Woodville and Robert J. Starnes of Colorado occupied the seat imme- 
diately behind them. Starnes had made his way, as if by magic, into 
fellowship with the best set in Bay St. Louis; everybody found him 
crude to a degree, yet at no point was he open to any serious objection ; 
and if good spirits make a man good company he was certainly worth 
inviting to a picnic. He was a tireless talker, however, and this, under 
the circumstances, lost him favor in Hatch’s eyes. Indeed, when he 
leaned forward and thrust his large head over Hatch’s shoulder and in 
a free and familiar way began a conversation with Manette which 
nothing short of physical force could have interrupted, it was clear to 
Woodville, who looked on with sardonic complacency, that the two men 
would never be friends again. Hatch could not wear his feelings on 
his sleeve, but he had a way when disgusted of lifting his eyebrows 
slightly and half closing his eyes with a supremely indifferent expression. 

Starnes in thrusting his broad shoulders forward rested heavily 
against Hatch, pushing him to one side and unconsciously forcing him 
into a most uncomfortable position. Silver-mines and the wild scenery 
of Colorado were eloquently discussed in the girl’s ear; anecdotes of 
rough mining life were interpolated, and now and again Manette 
- Jaughed merrily at what she heard. Her laughter was not the least 
part of her charm, for she had the rare gift of laughing becomingly, 
as very sweet children sometimes do at their happiest moments. 

The company was in a jocund mood becoming the occasion. Even 
the jolting of the vehicle over the palmetto roots. added to the general 
enjoyment. Mrs. Wambly and Mrs. Roache, in the capacity of chape- 
rons, might have been expected to show some disposition to repress 
the din of merriment, but instead they added somewhat to it, and the 
only quiet and reserved face in the party was that of Garcin, who sat 
firmly upright, silent and apparently thoughtful, gazing straight ahead. 

The spot chosen for the little féte champétre possessed all the charms 
of Nature at her best. Some low, wide-armed live-oaks on a grassy 
bluff overlooking a silvery bayou and a reach of salt marsh made a 
fine shade, where the breeze ran free, while in the form of a semicircle 
the forest, dense and tropical, swept like the wall of an amphitheatre: 
Beyond the marsh meadows there came down upon Borgne and Pont- 
chartrain a great curving lily-petal sweep of sky, blue as sapphire. 

When the tally-ho stopped, Starnes cast himself out with a sort of 
elephantine grace, displaying unexpected activity. He was ready to 
assist the ladies, reaching for Manette first, pushing Hatch aside mean- 
time as he had done in the wagon. His great arms lifted her bodily 
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out, brought her around with an easy whirl, arid landed her lightly 
with puffing, wind-filled skirts six feet away from the wheels. One 
by one the others accepted his enthusiastic aid, even Mrs. Wambly 
sailing through the air as lightly as any. 

“Now,” he exclaimed, “I’ve earned my grub: I'll demand an 
extra ration for every woman I’ve lifted.” 

His glance went around the circuit of feminine faces, all smiling 
upon him. 

“Out West,” he presently added, “the prettier the women the 
more we make ’em pay. Guess I’ll have to charge top prices this hitch. 
Prettiest ones I ever saw anywhere, by George !” 

He was now gazing at Manette with perfectly honest admiration in 
his open, beaming face. Woodville thought of a square-jawed, kindly 
mastiff eying a bone. 

A small wagon with the provisions had preceded the tally-ho, and 
two or three black servants were already building a fire to cook by on 
the bank of the bayou. They had chosen a spot marked with a deposit 
of small white sea-shells, indicating the line of an ancient shore. 

The party scattered itself, going this way and that at hap-hazard 
in groups of two or three. Woodville stepped between Starnes and 
Manette, offered the girl his arm, and said,— 

re Be my guide for a while, won’t you? I need you ever so 
much.’ 

She had picked up a long, flat midrib of a palmetto leaf to use as 
an alpenstock, but she readily gave her left hand to his arm and turned 
with him down a cool aisle of that ancient grove. 

“ Well,” blurted Starnes, facing Hatch with a laugh, “there they 
go. If I’d had her in my pocket Woodville would have yanked her 
out. Pretty cheeky, eh?” 

Hatch appeared not to hear, and, joining Mrs. Wambly, went with 
her down to a little landing on the bayou where some boats were drawn 
up. 

“T can pull oars like a professional,” he remarked : “ here’s a light 
skiff; why not try it? The water is smooth.” 

There was some trouble in stowing away Mrs. Wambly’s bulk so as 
not to interfere too much with the trimming of the boat; then Hatch 
sweated a trifle when he found the rowing heavier than he had expected. 
They had not proceeded far, skirting the in-shore, when they saw off 
through the wood Manette and Woodville seated on an old log. The 
man looked like a reformed and illuminated Mephistopheles, the girl 
like a thoroughly humanized Undine; at least this was what Hatch 
thought and said. 

“She is the sweetest creature in the world,” replied Mrs. Wambly, 
“and so good ; but——” and she hesitated for her word while gazing 
down into the water. ‘“ But, I don’t know, she is beyond me.” 

“ How?” 

“Oh, I mean that she puzzles me. In some things she is such a 
child, you know, and yet-——” 

“1 see. She is unsophisticated, untrained in conventional polite- 
ness, but at the same time shows better breeding than the rest of us.” 
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They both laughed, Mrs. Wambly a trifle hysterically, so that the 
sounds went up to where Woodville and Manette were sitting. They 
looked and saw the boat. Manette waved her handkerchief. 

“ Don’t call them,” interposed Woodville, in a pleading tone: “they 
will land and come up here.” 

“ And what if they do?” 

She forced his answer by the violet light in her eyes. 

“Tt will spoil our talk. Let them go on,” he urged. “Iam so 
happy.: Aren’t you? Isn’t this delicious ?” 

“ Mr. Hatch sits too straight to row well,” she remarked, as if not 
hearing what had been said. “ Look how he drags his oars,” 

“What do I care how he sits or how he rows? Turn around here 
and look at me; that is all I care for now. Talk to me.” 

His voice was peremptory, but it was gentle and tender. 

“T am talking all the time,” she replied, glancing up into his face 
and then looking back at the boat ; “but you must not expect me to be 
interesting. I know so little. I do the best I can.” 

“Tt is enough: I am content.” 

“Then let us walk back and see how luncheon is coming on.” 

“Not astep. It is going from paradise to a kitchen.” 

“Solid comfort comes out of the kitchen,” she said, in a most matter- 
of-fact way, and would have risen, but he gently detained her by a pluck 
at her arm. 

“ How can you be so unaware ?” he demanded. 

“Unaware? Of what?” 

“Can’t you feel something strangely charming hovering here?” 

“Tt is cool, if that is what you mean.” 

“You know what I mean as well as I do, you demure little pre- 
tender you!” he murmured. “ What’s the use of human beings always 
trying to deceive one another? You are beautiful, and you know it, 
and you know that I know it, and that I love to be close to you and 
look at you, because you are beautiful.” 

She blushed and sprang to her feet, turning her back upon him 
momentarily ; then, facing him with serene self-composure, she said, 
“ We do not give or take flattery. You Northern people are different, 
I suppose ; but you must respect our antipathies.” 

A woman of forty, worldly-wise and subtly philosophical, could not 
have spoken with more impartial self-command or with more certainty 
of effect. Woodville rose. In his heart a sense of his own flabbiness 
made clearer the solid crystal of womanly pride he had touched. 

“ You are right,” he presently said, in a soft voice of apology. “I 
forgot the difference. Forgive me, Miss Pembroke. I will not again 
offend by being’so truthfully outright. Up in our country we do not 
call perfect manly or womanly sincerity hard names.” 

She gave him a quiet, inscrutable smile bewitchingly rimmed with 
dimples. 

f Sit down here again,” he proceeded, coaxingly, yet with grim dig- 
nity. “It is not Southern hospitality to suspect a guest? Twill not 
repeat my error. You can trust my politeness. Do you deem me 
unworthy ?” 
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“ You make it all very serious,” she responded, stepping back to the 
log and retaking her place on it. 

He sat down beside her, feeling small and indefinite. 

The skiff containing Hatch and Mrs. Wambly had passed out of 
sight behind some tall brown rushes along the shore. A profound 
silence lay upon the forest round about, while a slim-winged hawk 
hovered above the marsh meadow and two or three gulls flashed their 
snow-flake feathers midway over the serenely rolling bayou. 

“T am going to write a novel of life here,” he inconsequently began, 
“and I want you to help me.” 

“ Help write a novel !” 

“Give me points ; open gates of observation to me; make my way 
easy ; pose for me, if necessary.” 

“Our people will resent it: I do not like the thought myself.” 

“ Why 9” 

“What right have you to come here and make fun of us? We 
have done you no harm. Let us alone.” 

She spoke lightly, half playfully, meantime coiling a slim strand of 
her hair around her forefinger. “I don’t like your other novel. The 
people in it are all stupidly vulgar and commonplace, and they all come 
toa bad end. You invent them to make fun of them. We won’t like 
for you to treat us in that way.” 

She used the pronoyin “ we” evidently to include all of the Bay St. 
Louis folk, and her criticism of his novel was surprisingly like what 
the newspaper reviews had contained. Evidently she was on the side 
of the romancers. 

He looked at her still more intently, and forgot what he was about 
to say. The stroke of her magical young beauty went straight to his 
heart. 

He hated romance and the thought of it: so he squirmed, spiritually 
speaking, to free himself from the glamour that-had fallen over him. 
She had said nothing unusual, done nothing beyond the most ordinary. 
What was this influence that she was gaining over him ? 

“ But I am not going to make fun of you,” he insisted. “ Why do 
you think me capable of the act? Do you hateme? You are wrong ; 
I am delighted, fascinated with everything here. You are——’ He 
checked himself quickly. “ But I promised not to tell you the truth ; 
it offends you. You are absolutely the homeliest young woman that 
Tever saw. I couldn’t use you as a model for my heroine: she must 
be beautiful. I wish you were perfectly lovely and amiable and a 
model of simple sweetness, instead of being so commonplace and un- 
attractive.” 

“Do you imagine that you are making yourself particularly bril- 
liant ?” she inquired, jabbing the sandy earth with her palmetto staff. 
“ Why don’t you avoid extremes ?” 

“Take average ground, you mean ?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“You are a moderately pretty girl, and 

“T am going back.” 

She rose with energy, a little spot of vermilion shining on either 
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cheek. “ You are trying to be disagreeable,” she added, “and you are 
succeeding.” 

“T am not trying, and I am not succeeding.” He took step with 
her as she went briskly toward the camp. “ You object to my being 
serious, and then fly up at my eyes when I venture upon a little levity.” 
He looked askance at her delicate yet resolute profile, and a shade of 
trouble darkened his face. ‘“ Miss Pembroke,” he presently added, “I 
would not offend you for all the world. I shall be wretched. I did 
not mean to do this.” 

She suddenly flashed upon him a countenance radiant and friendly. 
“‘T have heard that you Northern men are like this,” she said. “ It is 
so different from—so strange to me.” 

For a while, during which they neared the shelly space whereon the 
fire was flickering around sundry pots and kettles, he could formulate 
no further remark ; it was as if her smile had banished thought. In- 
deed, a mood fell suddenly upon him like a waft from early youth before 
life had begun to hit him with brazen knuckles at every turn. 

Mrs. Roache and Garcin were coming to meet them. Woodville 
felt the need of saying something more before the opportunity passed ; 
but he found himself like a boy in love and overborne with bashful- 
ness. 
“T like you so much—you have made such an impression on me,” 
he hurriedly said, “that I shall be distressed, shall hate myself, if I lose 
your—your regard.” - 

“ Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Roache, “this is pastoral to a fault! 
Where have you two been?” She left Garcin a short way behind by 
quickening her steps. The cool deliberateness of her regard, however, 
was sufficient disclaimer of enthusiasm. “You have a melodramatic 
air, too. What has happened? Have you seen a bear?” 

Manette blushed perceptibly ; at least Mrs. Roache noticed it. 

“We've had a dreadful quarrel,” said Woodville. ‘Miss Pem- 
broke doesn’t like Northern men.” 

“ But I love Northern women,” quickly interposed the fluttering 
girl as she slipped a hand under Mrs. Roache’s arm. 

Garcin fell back with Woodville, and they followed the ladies to 
the bluff where the luncheon was being spread. Hatch had safely 
landed Mrs. Wambly, and as they came up the slope from the water 
he was examining his hands, blistered by the oars. 

Just then an incident, trifling enough, injected a hint of tragedy 
into the day’s festivity. Starnes came out of a thicket not far off and 
stalked toward the group, bearing before him, impaled on a pointed 
stick, a large rattlesnake that he had just killed..- 

“Boo! look out!” he exclaimed, and rushed laughingly toward 
Manette, who looked horrified, chirruped like a hurt bird, and fled. 

Mrs. Wambly screamed, and Mrs. Roache turned pale, recoiling a 
step or two very quietly. 

It all happened in a moment. Starnes saw at a glance that he had 
done the wrong thing. He would gladly have jumped out of the ugly 
mistake; he had not thought of such a turn. It was a boyish prank 
that had caught his fancy, and, in acting upon an impulse apparently 
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harmless, he had caused a disagreeable scene. One girl, a slender Creole 
of a forlorn cast of face, flung up her hands and gasped, shivering as 
if with an ague. 

“Take that away, sir!” Garcin’s words were a command. He 
stepped forward, facing Starnes. 

“Take that away, sir!” he repeated, with an emphatic gesture. 

Starnes stopped short and-stood quite still for a space, gazing half 
stupidly, half in surprise, at the young Southerner. Then a curious 
change crept into his features, a change barely perceptible. He let the 
snake fall to the ground before him, and said, “When were you 
elected ?” 

These words seemed to relieve his feelings. He did not wait to 
hear what Garcin might have to say, but, stooping nimbly, picked up 
the stick and snake and bore them out of sight by the way he had 
come. 

This by-play between Starnes and Garcin chanced to go unnoticed 
by all the others save Woodville, on whom nothing, especially if of a 
dramatic cast, was ever lost. 

The flurry of feminine excitement soon subsided, and when Starnes 
returned Mrs. Roache greeted him as pleasantly as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons,” he began, in a voice singularly 
changed and in tone with a certain massive dignity which had come 
upon him. “TI never dreamed of frightening you; I would not have 
done it for the world.” He bowed toward the ladies collectively, and 
then spoke to Manette separately : 

“1 hope that you can overlook my foolish prank, Miss Pembroke. 
F can’t get over being a boy. I thought only of fun. I see now how 
coarse and rude it was to do it.” 

He looked distressed, as he stood with his hat in one hand and 
rubbing his large head with the other. 

“Qh, it was nothing,” she quickly and frankly said, smiling now, 
the pink coming as if shyly back into her face. ‘ We won’t remem- 
ber what a panic I made with my——” : 

“No, I won’t have that,” broke in Starnes, in a tone of emphatic 
refusal. ‘I caused it all, and I am responsible for all.” 

He gazed steadily at Garcin while speaking the last five words, and 
after a pause added, “If you ladies will kindly forgive me, I’ll let the 
men-felk take care of themselves. I never bother with apologies to 
them.” He ended with a light laugh which dismissed the subject. 

Serenity was soon restored, and the party enjoyed to the full all that 
is to be extracted from out-of-doors feasting and luxurious lounging in 
breezy shade. This at least was the larger fact. If any unpleasant 
element existed, it lay below the surface. 

For a while during the afternoon Garcin amused himself and aston- 
ished some of the party with a display of fine pistol-shooting. He 
stuck a slender switch into the ground and cut it in two with a bullet 
at_ twelve paces. Five times in succession he did this, and followed it 
with some admirable line shots on a tree-bole while turning on his heel. 

Starnes observed him attentively during the performance, and at the 
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end he took from his hip-pocket a pistol. Then, throwing a pine cone 

into the air, he hit it three times before it could fall. ‘-We occasion- 

ally shoot a little out West when we have to,” he remarked, smiling at 
Garcin. 





VI. 


That evening, when Hatch and Woodville were once more on the 
yacht with their pipes and their reflections, neither seemed to be in a 
communicative mood. The heart of a man when it suddenly turns to 
folly makes the most of it. Hatch felt that it was unmitigated weak- 
ness unworthy of a school-boy for him to be laying up, as a miser lays 
up gold, the smiles, the light phrases, the pretty, artless ways, and the 
rare, unspoiled beauty of Manette Pembroke ; and while he knew this 
and affirmed it to himself, he went right on committing the sweet fool- 
ishness with all the self-abandonment of an Arcadian shepherd lad. 
He smoked and dreamed with his face toward the slumbering line of 
the town. 

Woodville, the soil of whose nature was largely residuary from the 
partial decay of plebeian taste and the imperfect dissolution of vulgar 
manners inherited from an abject ancestry, found a directer way than 
Hatch could command to accept the spell he felt being woven over him. 
He was accustomed to making literary capital of observation and analy- 
sis. Now he had cheated himself into believing that his main interest 
in what he was experiencing was a novelist’s delight in a local deposit 
rich in new veins of human life. Behind his growing fiction, however, 
lay a reality in which, like a bee in a flower, he buried himself amid 
over-brimming nectaries. Woodville was fairly aware of his own 
duplicity and shallowness in posing as a destroyer of romance and an 
enemy of illusions. No man enjoyed bettef than he the luxury of 
bathing in the light that never was on sea or land ; but he liked to do 
his bathing in secret. ° 

“T thought for a moment to-day that Bob Starnes and Garcin were 
going to-fight,” he remarked, as if speaking to his feet as they loomed 
dimly but conspicuously on the rail. ' 

“No! What about?” Hatch was all attention. 

“ Didn’t you see it ?” 

“No. I saw nothing. When was it?” 

“When Bob brought up the snake and scared the ladies.” 

“A piece of beastly taste.” 

“No doubt; but he put Garcin out on first base.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

Woodville explained the incident with a few graphic phrases, and 
clinched the whole by remarking that Garcin evidently felt that Miss 
Pembroke was private property of his, in which no other person could 
by any possibility have even a remote inchoate equity. Starnes, how- 
ever, had treated his title with contempt. 

“You certainly saw the little by-play at .pistol-practice?” Wood- 
ville presently inquired. 

“ And what of that?” 
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“T saw a great deal in it. Starnes made good his defiance there: 
he probably averted a duel by showing his superior markmanship.” 

“Pshaw! You imagine wildly.” . 

“Tt is possible that I do; but when a man’s in love he’s usually in 
first-class fighting shape.” 

~ “Who’s in love?” 

“You and I, Garcin and Starnes, and everybody.” 

“You may be,” Hatch sneered in his gentle, genial way of freeing 
himself when entrapped. “I saw some evidence of it to-day. You looked 
like a lean and hungry toad playing with a butterfly. It was pathetic.” 

“Thank you. Give me your pity, and don’t dare to interfere.” 

Hatch made no reply. The bathers were coming again in the cool 
of the night to begin their chatter and swash. A silver glow in the 
western sky brought out the masses of the shore-line. Some schooners 
coming up from ‘the south spread broad sails against a starry back- 
ground where faint, tender films of gray slanted downward across the 
blue. 
“T tell you, Hatch,” Woodville said, after a while, in a perfectly 
serious tone, “a fellow could love that girl.” 

“ Humph !” 

“ And if he should, it would be the love that poets sing of.” 

“ Woodville !” 

“ Here.” 

“The first thing you know, you’ll be behaving like an old fool.” 

“Et vous, monsieur ?” 

“ As to that, in the strongest event,” said Hatch, rising and turn- 
ing away, “I could afford it, I suppose.” He took a few steps, then, 
wheeling about quickly, added, “ But I do not care to experiment. In 
your case it would be folly.” 

Woodville took his pipe from his mouth and flung it savagely as 
far as he could out into the water. 

“ What did you do that for?” demanded Hatch. 

Woodville slowly erected himself and began to tramp back and 
forth. “It was getting strong,” he presently growled. After due de- 
liberation he added, “‘ Besides, I wanted to do something.” 

Next day, at as early an hour as he thought permissible, Hatch 
went to call at Pembroke Place ; but Manette was not at home, and he 
had to be content with Mrs. Roache. 

“If I could make it sound as polite as I would mean,” he said, 
when they had exhausted preliminaries, “I might acknowledge that I 
am disappointed.” 

“Yes? But you are polite to notice me at all under the circum- 
stances,” she thrust back, with what Hatch had always admired as her 
lady-like indifference. ‘“ By the way, how long are you going to stay ?” 

“Oh, I'll go this minute, if you desire it.” 

“T meant your stay in the bay.” 

“The same answer holds good.” 

“Then I say, go.” 

He gave her a quick glance, or rather sharpened his look as if to read 
her thought. Perhaps he knew just what she meant without reading. 
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“ Why do you say that?” he asked. ae as? 

“You are not a wholesome apparition in a place like this.” 

“ What malign influence am [ wielding ?” 

“ None as yet; but you are beginning to think of doing it.” 

“You have added mind-reading since last I saw you. Do you find 
it amusing ?” 

“It is convenient, call it what you may, to foresee. I am not going 
to let Satan into this little Eden.” 

“ What will poor Eve do?” 

“ Make Adam happy in due time.” 

Hatch laughed reflectively and with an incredulous accent. He 
softly struck his hands together above his knees, 

“T shall drive Adam over the fence and into the woods,” he said, 
“and take Eve by the hand and sit with her under the divine tree.” 

“ Not while I am here. I hold the flaming sword. I guard.” 

“T see. But you do not read me well. You fancy that I cannot 
be sincere, that I have no genuine milk of human nature left in me, 
that Z cannot be a sound-hearted, pure-minded, loving, and simple 
man.” i 
There was a ring almost of vehemence in his voice, and a curious 
grayish shade crept over his handsome countenance. 

“T did not sayso. I do say that you would be a man worth know- 
ing should the change come. I can clearly see what a thorough reform 
might do.” 

Fe “You must shake off that incredulous tone. I tell you frankly that 
am——’ 

“Oh, I know. You have your eyes full of bloom-dust, and there 





_is hydromel on your tongue. A girl’s face haunts your dreams. You 


may think yourself in love.” 

It would have. been difficult for a third person to know whether 
they were chaffing or dealing in seriousness with each other. Still, 
somewhere in their bearing lurked the suggestion of deep feeling. 

Hatch did not stay long. When he rose to go he said that he did 
not mean to let this be his last effort to see Miss Pembroke : he would 
call again and again until he should find her at home. He knew that 
he was playing with fire. 

“Let me speak to you seriously,” she said, at parting. “It is un- 
derstood that Manette Pembroke is to marry Mr. Garcin. You are a 
gentleman. Noblesse oblige.” 

“Mrs. Wambly told me that. You will pardon me if I treat it as 
an idle rumor.” 

On his way to the gate he met Manette coming up to the house. 
She wore a cream-tinted gown and a broad white hat. She smiled at 
sight of him. It was a perfectly frank confession of pleasure. 

“T came to make you a visit of the old-fashioned sort,” he said, 
taking the strong, firm little hand she offered him, “and I found your 
chair empty on the veranda: it couldn’t talk much. You've been 
walking ?” 

“Yes, to see a sick child back in the woods. It is a very poor 
family, and we try to help them.” 
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He looked at a little tin bucket that she held in her left hand. 

“T took some milk,” she said, as if in answer toan inquiry. “You 
found my mother or Mrs. Roache ?” 

“-Yes,—Mrs. Roache; but I came to see you. Sit down over there 
with me awhile,” indicating a wooden bench that curved around the 
body of a stout magnolia. ‘“ The shade and the breeze are delicious.” 

She half hesitated, changing the bucket from one hand to the other. 

“Come; it’s a rare opportunity,” he urged. “I’ve never sat under 
a magnolia-tree.” 

She went with him, and they chose a part of the bench facing the 
sea. Mrs. Roache from a window saw all this, and set her lips firmly 
as a rush of memories came up from her own girlhood’s yesterday. 

An indescribable sense of comfort fell upon Hatch. 

It was time to say something; but what was there to say? Sud- 
denly the man of the world found his fountain of small-talk as dry 
as the sand at his feet. Manette had set the little bucket on the ground 
before her; and, with her arms crossed on her knees and her plump 
shoulders drooping forward slightly, was regarding it attentively. 

“What do people do here?” he presently asked. “ Do they ever 
die ?” 

She looked at him smiling and puzzled. 

“ Do they ever marry ?” he continued. “ Do they ever have expe- 
riences ?”” 

“ Are we so strange to you, so different from other people?” she 
replied, after a moment. “ You and Mr. Woodville seem to think 
that we are outlandish.” 

“No. At least I donot. This is an idyllic nook. I like it; I 
like the people. But you all seem so contented that I have wondered 
if you ever changed. I wonder if I should were I to stay here?” 

“ Would you wish to change? You would soon grow tired. We 
don’t have much to interest a man of your experience.” 

“ Everything here interests me, grows upon me, holds me. It is 
like reading a romance to be here: every day is a ehapter.” 

“‘ That is because we are old-fashioned and behind the times.” 

“ You are not old-fashioned,” he quickly said. “This dress is of 
the latest style, and your hat and gloves have the urban stamp. More- 
over, you—you are not bucolic. You are stylish from head to foot.” 

“Ts it inevitable? Can’t you keep from doing it?” She looked 
at him askance. “You and Mr. Woodville are always doing that.” 

“ Doing what ?” 

“ Making fun of me, I suppose.” 

“Miss Pembroke, you know that I would not dream of such a 
thing. What am I, that I could presume? What I think I say; and 
what I have said is true. You are different, quite different, from other 
girls that I have known ; but the difference is in your favor. Am I to 
blame because you charm me?” 

“You talk just as Mr. Woodville does,” she said, plucking deli- 
cately at the end of a glove-finger; “only he is a little better; he 
sometimes tells me about himself and what he has seen. I like that. 
It is like travel ; like going out into the world.” 
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“Do you imagine that going out into the world is worth while 2” 

“ What is the world for, if it is not to see and to enjoy ?” 

“Nothing. But this is infinitely better. The world in its sweet- 
est dreams longs to be just as we, you and I, are now at this moment, 
careless, free, and happy. Some day, when Roache and Starnes have 
made their railroad, that weary and restless world will tumble in upon 
you and wreck you.” 

“You make me afraid of you. Youare a part of that world, aren’t 

ou ?” 

“ But I am gentle. Look at me, read me through ; I will turn out 
well at the last. I am like a novel that begins in a tiresome way and 
after a while grows interesting and finally captures the imagination. 
You read novels, don’t you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You like a love-story ?” 

“A good one, yes.” 

“ A good one is what I meant. But how do you know a good one? 
how do you measure? Have you the real love-stories here to compare 
the fiction with? Do people here fall in love ?” 

“T suppose so; I don’t know, I’m sure.” She picked up the 
bucket and hung it by the wire handle over one of her fingers, 


“.What is interesting in a story would be interesting in life, don’t _ 


you think ?” 

“Oh, one reads for amusement.” 

“Well, then, what is amusing in fiction would be amusing in 
reality.” 

“T think it would be absurd.” 

“ But it isn’t. Ask your own heart right now ; let it answer. You 
are not ignorant or unnatural. You would not ill-treat an honest, true, 
fervent lover, like those in the romances, would you ?” 

He leaned close to her, and his gaze, though not over-bold, was 
searchingly interrogative. 

Her cheeks slowly deepened their underglow of tender pink, and 
her lips had a dewy carmine charm upon them. Perhaps she felt the 
advantage that he was taking, and yet could not clearly make out why 
it was wrong for him to do it, if indeed it was wrong. Happily, Mrs. 
Roache came to her rescue, approaching them from the turn of a ser- 
pentine walk around a clump of low palms. 

Hatch arose and fixed his eyes upon the unwelcome young woman 
whose matronly air gave her the appearance of unwarranted assump- 
tion, very charming, to be sure, but yet smile-provoking. 

“You are an intruder,” he said, in his lightest manner. “ You 
have spoiled our conference under the Eden-tree.” 

“That is my due mission,” was her response. “It pleases me to 
intrude at the culmination. I like to make a sudden end of great 
happiness. Nothing pleases me better than spoiling conferences under 
Eden-trees.” 

Hatch stayed no longer, and, after a word or two of conventional 
leave-taking as he bowed himself off, he turned briskly and walked 
straightway to the wharf and signalled for a boat from the yacht. 
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There was something like a rare melody, a plangent, humming tune, in 
his heart. : 

“ Do you like Mr. Hatch ?” carelessly inquired Mrs. Roache, taking 
Manette’s arm and slowly walking with her toward the house. “Is he 
interesting ?” 

Manette found it difficult to answer immediately ; but at length, 
with an impartiality not very enlightening to her questioner, she said, 
“T like Mr. Hatch and Mr. Woodville both ; they are so outspoken, 
someway, and they know what to say, and—and they are not afraid ; 
that is, you know, they have a way of making you feel at ease. Well, 
I can’t say just what it is; but they make me think and feel as I have 
always dreamed of doing.” 

Mrs. Roache laughed, immoderately for her. Her arm slipped 
around the girl’s waist and lovingly tightened there. “I shall have to 
watch you closely,” she said, “or I may lose you.” 

They took a few steps, and then she added, “ There’s another who’s 
afraid of losing you, too.” 

“ Who?” 

“Mr. Garcin.” 

“What makes you say that ?” 

“ He loves you, doesn’t he ?” 

“ What a question!” Manette’s voice had the ring of genuine sur- 

rise. 
4 Mrs. Roache tried to read her face, but it was without definite 
inscription. 

“ Well, of all the girls I ever saw,” she presently exclaimed, “ you 
are the most like a little baby.” 

“ That’s a compliment ; I think babies are just too sweet to let be,” 
was the perfectly frank response. “ They have such soft skin and such 
deep, mysterious eyes.” 

“‘ And such a soft spot on the top of the head,” Mrs. Roache could 
not help thinking ; but she did not say it. 

“ By the way, what did Mr. Hatch have to talk about ?” was what 
she did say after a minute’s silence. ‘ You haven’t yet told me.” 

“ And I am not going to,” replied Manette, with a stubborn little 
laugh, as becoming as it was final. 

She hugged Mrs. Roache with one arm, and swung the little tin 
bucket with the other. ; 





VII. 


When Manette was a child she fitted up a room in the attic at 
Pembroke Place for her doll-house,—or play-house, as she preferred 
to call it. In this work she was ably assisted by Mammy Jude, a 
negress, then a slave, now free, and by Mrs. Pembroke, who tried to 
forget the horrors of war while she amused her little girl. 

The dolls were still extant, but not visible, at the time of our story, 
and the room, perhaps on account of old associations, was dear to 
Manette, especially at moments when she felt the need of being quite 
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alone while she solved some problem of her usually not very compli- 
cated experiences. 

It was a plain room,- by no means over-small, lighted by deep 
dormer windows, and hung with odds and ends of lace and tapestry, 


-sadly tattered but. still decorative. The furniture. consisted of cast- 


away chairs, a decrepit sofa, a cracked mirror, a small black claw-foot 
table, and an old trunk covered with raw-hide and embossed with 
round-headed brass tacks. Small old prints of French scenes hung 
here and there along with a few crude water-color sketches done by her 
own hand in childhood. On the floor was a carpet, much worn, but 
still gay with flowers set amid green leaves of preposterous outline and 
flamboyant tints. 

As soon as Manette could leave Mrs. Roache without appearing 
abrupt, she went to this room to sit in the dormer window and think. 
There was a confusion of impressions in her mind. Her receptivity 
had been too great for her understanding. She was strangely happy, 
or, rather, strangely exhilarated. 

When a girl’s heart is a bud the secret shut within it is but a sweet 
and formless potentiality. A certain breath from the lip of accident 
makes the bud a full-blown flower in a single instant. 

Manette was like a violet suddenly intoxicated by a whiff of its 
own perfume and spell-bound by a glimpse of its own beauty. Why 
was she so happy, and why so vaguely apprehensive of something half 
to be dreaded, half to be hysterically embraced ? 

She sat in the window, clasping her knee with her hands and gazing 
through a rift in the live-oak tops at the yacht idly rocking on the 
waves, It was too far off for her to distinguish one from the other of 
the two forms standing on deck ; but she knew that they were Hatch 
and Woodville, and that a vast nebulous interest in those men was 
forming somewhere in her nature. 

At the same time her mind sent out a ray of thought to Roger 
Garcin, and she was half aware of making a swift critical comparison, 
of setting the three men side by side, as it were, for measurement. 
And somehow before she knew it she was finding Garcin common and 
unromantic. He did not seem significant and alluring, like Hatch, or 
strange and powerful, like Woodville. His clothes did not fit as 
Hatch’s did, and he lacked the worldly-wise ease of manner. These 
men of the world were so bold and outspoken, and yet so sympathetic 
and so quick to see and feel, while Garcin was so formal, so respectfully 
reserved, and so distant. . 

If Manette did not realize just what we have recorded, she had a 
strong if indirect impression of the whole situation. She felt the ap- 
proach of a crisis as rich as it was mysterious, and her heart leaped to 
meet it, she knew not why, at the same time fearing something, she 
knew not what. 

That evening Woodville came, and they sat for two hours together 
on the veranda conversing. Woodville was ina happy mood. What he 
said was just what Manette was hungry to hear. He talked of art, life, 
people he had met, places he had visited, society in New York, in Bos- 
ton, in Philadelphia, the theatre, opera, the great churches, the galleries. 
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Mr. Roache, Mr. Pembroke, and Bob Starnes, meantime, were 
smoking and having a railroad confab at the other end of the veranda. 
Starnes’s bass voice came to Manette’s ears like the booming of some 
immense bumble-bee. Inside the house Mrs. Roache was at the piano, 
playing in a desultory mood snatches of “German neology,” as Wood- 
ville facetiously remarked, while Mrs. Pembroke sat near her, listening, 
and, curiously enough, hearing in the piano’s strains the blare of war- 
bugles and the thunder of cannon. She was at heart a faded, quiet 
woman, with a large part of her life buried where her sons lay.. 

Along the one street of the town, the shell road that followed 
the bluff, hundreds of people were driving by the light of a splendid 
moon. 

Woodville did not go till late. Indeed, he forgot how time can fly 
when one is particularly happy. When he at last arose he found that 
the railroaders had ended their scheming and vanished ; the piano was 
silent. Far back in the house he heard some one shutting doors and 
fastening windows. The one square lantern-like lamp depending from 
the ceiling of the veranda was flickering dimly ; but the faint light 
seemed to make Manette’s beauty more luminous as she stood before 
him gowned in white and outlined against the heavy shadows of the 
live-oaks and long moss. 

He felt a great impulse, something driving him torhapsody, but his 
lips were dumb. When he spoke it was a commonplace he uttered, a 
remark about the lateness of the hour and the pleasure he had taken in 
keeping her up so late. 

She bade him good-night in the Southern fashion, giving him her 
hand and telling him to come again soon. He had to resist a great 
desire to hold and kiss that soft little hand; perhaps he did detain it a 
moment, while he tried to say something suggestive of the rush of ten- 
der feeling which was filling his heart. There were no words within 
his reach, however, and the longer he stood the more hopeless was his 
silence. 

Manette was waiting for him to go; but she did not move to sug- 
gest that he should ; and her heart was beating swiftly under the stimulus 
of the moment. It was all very fascinating to both of them. The un- 
certain lamp-light, the heavy, ink-like shadows of the trees, the moon- 
shine beyond, and the glimpses of pale sea-water through the rifts, 
seemed to frame in their mood of hesitation as if it were a dim and 
tender picture. 

“Let me tell you something,” he suddenly and hoarsely whispered, 
although he meant to speak out. “Let me tell you something,” he re- 
peated aloud. 

She gave a little start, as a wild bird does when some sound 
frightens it. 

Mrs. Pembroke threw open a door close by and stepped out upon 
the veranda. “Is that you, Manette?” she inquired, rather timidly. 
“Ah, Mr. Woodville.” 

“Yes, I was just saying good-night,” Woodville ventured, coming as 
it were to Manette’s defence. 

The unnatural awkwardness of the situation was due, perhaps, to 
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some inestimable element of accident; but it was felt by all three of the 
group, and it caused them to stand there as if accusing one another. 

‘“‘T did not know that you were out here,” Mrs. Pembroke faltered. 
“T was fastening up the doors and windows.” She laughed barely 
audibly. ; 

. Oh, yes,” Woodville hastened to say. “It has been delightfully 
cool out here; and I have enjoyed it so much that the time has gone by 
like an express-train. Is itso very late? I owea thousand apologies.” 

He walked away under the trees on very light feet. He felt that 
by some subtle process a great weight had been eliminated from his 
nature. When he reached the yacht Hatch was in a hammock lazily 
swinging and chatting with his sailing-master, one Roby Clark, whose 
red hair and, if possible, redder face went with a temperament sanguine, 
kindly, and upon occasion absurdly choleric. This man Hatch always 
called, for short, Mate. 

“Give Mr. Woodville your chair, Mate,” said Hatch, as his friend 
approached. 

Clark did as he was ordered, and went below. 

“T’ve been spending the evening at Pembroke Place,” said Wood- 
ville, dropping lazily into the seat and indicating by his tone that he was 
anticipating an inquiry. 

But Hatch contented himself with yawning forth, “ Why didn’t you 
stay all night, so as to be there early to-morrow morning ?” 

‘“T did linger on the veranda until they battened the windows and 
locked all the doors.” 

“ Well, if you were inside what did you care?” 

“ But I was outside, and so was Miss Pembroke; they fastened us 
out. It was embarrassing.” 

“Doubtless. Especially for you,—you are so timid.” 

“Yes, Iam timid. I didn’t know before what a milksop I am.” 

“Tt was because you wouldn’t believe a word I said. I’ve always 
been telling you. Did Mrs. Roache interfere ?” 

“Interfere? What with?” 

“Did she appear upon the scene just in time to burst the bubble 
of supreme delight ?” 

“No: it was Mrs, Pembroke. But how did you know? Have 
you been spying ?” 

Hatch turned in the hammock and laughed atrociously. He hung 
one leg over the net’s edge, and the slipper fell off his foot. 

“ T’ve been asleep right here ever since you left me,” he said. “ Mate 
put this hammock up for me, and I did not wake till you yelled for the 
boat.” After a pause he added, in a changed key, “ Are you invited to 
go with Mrs. Wambly’s sailing-party to-morrow morning ?” 

“No,” replied Woodville, with quick interest. ‘I had not heard 
of it.” 

“T supposed as much,” drawled the other: “it is to be select, ex- 
clusive, recherché.” 

“Ah! Who goes?” 

“Madame Wambly, Miss Pembroke, and myself. We sail to the 
light-house and back.” 
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“Humph! You three and no more?” 

“Qh, that fellow Garcin goes along as supernumerary. He will be 
company for Madame Wambly.” 

“ Eh bien, bon voyage !” 

They separated for the night, and next morning when Hatch, after 
taking a roll and a cup of coffee, went ashore, he left Woodville still 
sleeping. : 





VIII. 


Art is a fickle source of energy; it floods the soul with creative 
power to-day, to-morrow it withdraws every drop. What erratic moon 
controls this tide we know not; all that we can be sure of is the uncer- 
tainty of its flow and ebb. The artisan may do his stint of work every 
day, wet or dry, cold or warm, like a clock ora mill; but the artist 
must obey mood-impulse and make hay while there is sunshine. 

Woodville, being a realist and wont to scoff at the picturesque, the 
heroic, the unaccountable, and even the uncommon, prided himself upon 
a Johnsonian ability to go doggedly at a literary task and do it by sheer 
force of will; and when he arose from his bunk that morning and real- 
- ized that Hatch had gone off for a day’s sailing and island-tramping 
with Manette, he grimly munched a roll, drank a cup of coffee, and set 
about to do a dozen pages of his novel. . 

Mate, knowing his habit and having a great liking for him, had ar- 
ranged his writing-table on deck under a blue awning, which, while it 
shut off the direct rays of the sun and broke the draught of the breeze, 
afforded just the light and just the airy freshness demanded by one who 
likes perfect freedom and comfort while writing. 

With the air of a self-possessed carpenter going to his bench, 
Woodville went to that table, seated himself in the comfortable chair, 
took his writing-pad from the drawer, grasped his pen with decision, 
and squared himself for work. 

Under the scallops of the awning he glanced away southward. His 
right shoulder was toward the town. A little sloop running close to 
the breeze came into the field of his vision ; two or three white things 
fluttered above the gunwale. Those were handkerchiefs: it was Mrs. 
Wambly’s yacht. Woodville went and got the field-glass to make 
sure, and then he swung his hat like a school-boy. 

What surprised him was to see that Mrs. Roache and Bob Starnes 
were in the boat. Perhaps it pleased him as well, for he took down 
the glass and smiled a smile that might have been called a grin of 
satisfaction had it not been tempered by a gentle reminiscent ex- 
pression quite attractive to behold in a face so strongly marked with 
rugged masculinity. 

After gazing his fill, he went back to his table; but before he took 
up his pen he again turned the glass, which was a good one, upon the 
little vessel. He smiled when Manette’s face approached his as if she 
had rushed toward him ; it was a radiantly happy face, all glowing and 
dimpled, flashing a thousand rays of fascination. Her lips moved, 
and he almost heard her voice. 
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Woodville finally put down the glass and resumed his pen and the 
business cast of countenance. But. it was impossible for him to doa 
single line; his mind absolutely refused to work. Nothing just then 
struck him as particularly interesting. The yacht seemed stuffy and 
cramped, the bay glared, the sky looked over-blue and close down. He 
turned his face shoreward, only to note that the straggling town had an 
air of cheapness and unsubstantiality. 

At this point he called upon his pipe for solace. It was a new 
brier-root, stemmed: with cherry and amber, and he found some of 
Hatch’s best Turkish tobacco to mingle with Tennessee and perique.. 

Far off against the background of Cat Island the mainsail of Mrs. 
Wambly’s sloop shone like a flake of snow. He leaned back and 
crossed his feet on the table, treating his manuscript to a most humili- 
ating rumpling under his heels, and crowding his inkstand dangerously 
near the dropping-off line. 

He closed his eyes and tried to fancy that he just then acciden- 
tally began thinking of Manette, although he knew he had been think- 
ing of nothing but her all the morning, and that there was nothing 
else in the world worth thinking about, according to his present esti- 
mate of things. : 

Some time later he awoke from a deep drowse to see Mate standing 
over a man who was scouring for dear life at a wide splash of ink on 
the mirror-like deck of the Sweet Sister. He asked no questions, but 
picked up his fallen pipe, put away his manuscript, and went below. 

- “Ought to be tied up, blow him! by the thumbs and warmed wi’ 
a marlinspike,” muttered Mate all to himself. “If I had my way, 
blow him! that’s what he’d be blowed get.” 

Meantime, on board the sloop Mrs. Wambly and her guests were 
passing the time cheerfully enough, albeit the two dago sailors ventured 
to doubt the stability of the weather and appeared to regard as a bad 
omen the desultory flight of three pelicans that crossed and recrossed 
the boat’s course. However, nothing worthy of especial note happened 
on the way, and they reached the island in good time. 

At the point where they went ashore a wide, white sand beach led 
up to a pine wood thinly set with underbush. Here Starnes, who 
during the voyage had entertained Mrs. Wambly with reminiscences 
of Kalamazoo, took charge of Manette and did not hesitate to keep her 
almost wholly to himself. It was easy to see that both Hatch and 
Garcin considered this a most unreasonable display of selfishness ; but 
there was no help for it. 

Hatch found the enterprise a failure, and was glad when the dagos 
blew a horn to call the party back from their stroll in the pine-tree 
shade. It was exasperating to see Starnes, like a stalwart faun, stalking 
delightedly beside Manette, who seemed greatly pleased with his hearty 
off-hand style. Garcin was rather dry company for Mrs. Roache, and 
so was Hatch for Mrs. Wambly. 

When they again stood on the sand beach the dagos informed them 
that it was necessary to re-embark immediately and make the very 
most of what little breeze remained, or they would probably have to 
stay all night and mayhap a day or two. ( 


a 
b) 
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“The men are right,” said. Hatch, looking around with a bored 
expression and tapping his trousers-leg with a switch that he had 
broken in the wood. “The quicker we go the better our prospect.” 

Garcin stood stiffly erect with folded arms. 

‘“‘ Why, where is Miss Pembroke ?” demanded Mrs. Wambly, sud- 
denly realizing the girl’s absence. 

“ We left her with Mr. Starnes in the woods,” replied Garcin, and 
he folded his arms a trifle tighter. ’ 

“Didn’t they know? didn’t they hear the recall ?” 

“T do not know, madam.” 

“Blow your horn again, please,” turning to one of the dagos, 
Mrs. Wambly showed a growing uneasiness. 

“T will go back after them,” said Hatch. “They can’t be far 
— away.” 

“T will go,” said Garcin, facing about as if on drill. 

Both men set out, neither looking toward the other. 

“ But you won’t leave us here all alone?” objected Mrs. Roache. 
“ You stay, Mr. Hatch ; please do.” 

He did not appear to hear what she, said. 

A peculiar motion of the wind, that of blowing two ways at once, 
was followed by a lull. The dagos conversed in a tinkling, sleepy 
patois, and pointed with their crooked fingers toward the south, where 
on the horizon a mass of bluish-black cloud was stretching left and 
right. 
The two women stood watching Hatch and Garcin until they dis- 
appeared among the trees. One of the dagos blew a tremulous 
plaintive blast on the horn, while the other got ready the little skiff 
in which the party were to be taken to the sloop, lying a stone’s cast 
from the beach. 

Mrs. Wambly was conscious that for some occult reason her sailing- 
party had missed the mark, had indeed fallen flat. As she stood there 
almost shoe-top deep in the hot sand, with the perspiration beginning 
to bead her plump face, she slanted her umbrella and made a restless 
movement with her shoulders. 

“T wish they’d hurry up and come on,” she complained, and Mrs. 
Roache noted a singular change in her tone and accent. It was a “ re- 
version to type,” as the men of science say, an involuntary return to 
the Kalamazoo breeding. “Is it going to rain, Rafael?” she went on, 
“or is a wind-storm coming ?” 

“ Ket do someting,” minced the dago : “ we betta’ go queek.” 

A chilly sense of fear crept into Mrs. Roache’s blood. Involun- 
tarily she moved close to Mrs. Wambly’s side and cast an uneasy 
glance toward the wood. Suddenly it came upon her that she had 
done wrong in coming. At this particular moment a consciousness of 
impropriety struck her like a bullet. She had done something foolish, 
and a dread lest a consequence poetically just should follow went to the 
bottom of her heart. 

After a little while Starnes and Manette came out of the wood at a 
leisurely pace, bearing handfuls of flaunting yellow flowers and looking 
as happy as two truant children. ‘The man had twisted a garland for 
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the girl and hung it about her neck. Hatch and Garcin followed at 
a respectful distance. 

When they all came up, Starnes began to tell how delightful had 
been his ramble with Manette. He had a bragging voice at best, but 
now it was triumphantly boastful. They had run races after flowers, 
had swung on a vine, had mocked at an echo, and had sung songs. He 
looked at Manette as if she belonged to him and he thought her a fine 
property. - 

There was no time for conversation in the bustle of embarking: 
everybody felt in a hurry. They were soon under sail, with a jerky 
wind seesawing the sloop. Far away the bluff and the town, lifted by 
a mirage, shone gloriously. 

“Is there any danger?” inquired Mrs. Roache, who was not in the 
least ashamed to be timid in a feminine way. “ Are we going to be 
caught in a storm ?” . 

“T hope not,” said Hatch, though in a hopeless tone of voice. 

“What if we are?” chaffed Starnes. “ We’re not going to melt; 
we’re neither sugar nor salt—unless it’s Miss Pembroke. She’s awful 
sweet. She’d pass for sugar, prime crystal.” 

Hatch sneered in pantomime, and Garcin’s face darkened. Mrs. 
Roache took a sidewise look at Manette to see how she bore this rude 
compliment given with honest intent. But the maiden’s face was in- 
scrutable behind. its sheen of smiles. As for Starnes himself, he was 
- unconscious of having said anything objectionable. He had expressed 
just what he felt. Speaking of sugar made him think of Manette. 

“There is no wind in that cloud,” remarked Hatch, “and I don’t 
think it will rain.” 

For nearly an hour they were jerked along by the spasmodic puffing 
which told too plainly that the wind was dying. Presently the boom 
swung loose, the mainsail took on deep folds, and the jib was motionless. 

“Here we are!” exclaimed Starnes. “A thousand miles from 
home and no soles on our shoes.” 

It now turned out that the cloud was a fog slowly settling down 
on the still bay. A high current of air had pushed it over from the 
marsh islands and let it fall. The sea hid its face, and a damp chill 
gathered force apace with the condensation of the fog. The becalmed 
party looked at one another as though veiled in gray illusion. 

“T’m entirely too warm,” said Starnes, when the ladies began to 
shrug their shoulders and shiver in wraps that were too light. “I 
can’t stand it. Wear this for me.” 

He took off his coat and cloaked Manette in it. She objected, pro- 
tested, refused, but it was all unavailing. 

“You shan’t take cold when I can keep you from it,” he insisted. 
“T’m a mountain man: weather’s nothing to me. I glory in ex- 

ure.” 

He held the coat around her by force until she consented to wear it, 
then added, in a voice fairly exultant,— 

“Wherever I am I’m boss; things always go my way, don’t you 
see! It’s no use for any person to set up against my will: they always 
have to give in.” 
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The imperiousness of conscious power showed in his face. Mrs. 
Roache looked at his massively symmetrical form, his curling hair, his 
straight nose, his joyous eyes, his heavily rounded jaw and chin, and 
thought of statues she had seen of Greek gods. It appeared to be no 
idle boast he was making, but rather an understatement of his power- 
ful personality. She shivered, breathing in the impalpable mist, yet 
somehow warmed to a man who could be so vulgar with so little loss 
of manly beauty. 

A summer fog is rare on Bay St. Louis, and fortunately it is 
scarcely ever of long duration. ‘The one in question disappeared more 
suddenly than it had come, leaving behind it nothing in the way of 
reminder save a dewy beading on the spars and sails and a disagreeable 
dampness in the clothes of the discouraged voyagers. 

When at last there came a breath of air, it was a head-wind, balmy 
and sweet, playing perversely with the jib and setting the gay streamer 
at the mast-top reaching the wrong way. As if to make up for lost 
time, the sun now beamed down fervently. Manette gave Starnes his 
coat. 
“ T always wear it when the sun blazes: it keeps out the heat,” he 
said, putting it on. ‘You seem to be dry, Miss Pembroke, as the 
other ladies would be if I’d had two more coats.”’ He glanced from 
Mrs. Wambly to Mrs. Roache, and added, “ I am very sorry I hadn’t.” 

Hatch and Garcin observed the breadth of the sea. 

It was no use trying to beat in toward the town; the wind was 
wrong and very light. Appearances were that they would have to 
wait indefinitely, broiling in the sun; but Woodville came to their 
rescue with the Sweet Sister just in time to make a hero of himself in 
the eyes of the ladies, especially the married ones, whose damp clothes 
would insist upon suggesting a connection between Hatch, Garcin, and 
Starnes, and the discomfort of the late fog, making the situation in- 
definitely yet noticeably awkward. 
~ Once on board the Sweet Sister, however, the spirits of the party 
rose, and Woodville had no trouble in managing to take Manette’s 
company mostly to himself while Mrs. Roache and Mrs. Wambly 
were down in the engine-room drying their dresses. 





IX, 


Mrs. Wambly’s sloop was taken in tow by the yacht at the end of a 
long line, and, with the dagos smoking amidship, came trailing in the 
white wake down which Woodville and Manette gazed. Mate was see- 
ing to it that the Sweet Sister made good time, albeit the local pilot 
called aboard for the occasion steered her along a zigzag course to 
keep in the channels. It was fiery hot in the sun; but there was a 
slantwise awning aft, under which, with the air stirring fresh and 
sweet, it was comfortable to sit. 

“T thought you would need me,” Woodville remarked, eying her 
attentively in a satisfied way. “Those fellows don’t know how to take 


care of you.” 
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“You slander Mr. Starnes,” she quickly replied: “he took off his 
coat and wrapped me in it. That is why I am not wet like the others, 
He is a very unselfish man.” 

“Ts he? Some men are, I suppose. And there sat Hatch and 
Garcin and never offered their coats to Mrs. Roache and Mrs, 
Wambly! And they were Mrs. Wambly’s guests, too!” exclaimed 
Woodville, after a moment’s reflection, during which he chuckled 
dryly to himself. 

Manette blushed faintly and looked embarrassed. He went on: 

“Do you know that I regard unselfishness as the touchstone of 
character ? I do, indeed. It was noble of Starnes to shield you in 
that way.” 

“ He says that Western men don’t mind exposure ; they are used to it.” 

“Pshaw! Western men, indeed! Why, he’s not a Westerner. 
He’s a Georgian. He went from Georgia to Michigan in his youth, 
and from there to Colorado. And, besides, you just now said that the 
fog chilled him.” 

“ He doesn’t speak or act like a Southern man,” she ventured. 

“No; I’m glad he doesn’t. Now, there’s Garcin. He reminds 
me of bric--brac on a dusty shelf. He speaks like a Southerner to the 
manner born.” 

“You are sarcastic. Is sarcasm considered polite in society ?” 

He looked at her as one looks at a clever child when it has said 
something especially good, and laughed in genuine abandon. 

“I accept your rebuke,” he presently said, “ with the condition that 
I make my remark general instead of personal. 4 

“ Oh, you mean that we are all like bric-a-brac on a dusty shelf,” 
she quietly responded. ‘“ What makes you think that ?” 

“T don’t think it of you. You are nothing of the kind.” 

“Thank you: one does not know how to appreciate such an excep- 
tion. It makes one feel like a freak of nature to find one’s self so 
different from one’s people.” 

What had happened? Woodville’s face changed as he caught from 
Manette’s voice what seemed to him an artful, worldly ring ; or was it 
merely indifference? He tried to look deep into her eyes, but she 
would not let him, although there was no appearance of pique or other 
disturbance in her warm, delicately tinted cheek. 

“ Have I offended you?” he presently inquired, very softly. “I 
' spoke lightly. I would not for the world 

“No,” she quickly interrupted, turning upon him a clear, straight 
gaze and smiling inscrutably ; “ bat those things are not nice to say. 
Mr. Garcin is a noble young man.’ 

Woodville with difficulty kept from letting go one of those wild 
guffaws of his blacksmithing days. They came to him at unguarded 
moments, and if he let them loose they made him appear clownish, 
despite his acquirements. 

“So he is: he’s a noble young man,” Woodville hastened to say, 
“and I like him greatly. You must not always take me seriously 
when I venture to be facetious. Since I come to think of it, Mrs. 
Wambly would have looked odd in Mr. Garcin’s coat.” 
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She had to laugh at the picture suggested. “TI’ll never take you 
seriously again,” she said. “I don’t think that you can be serious.” 

“Yes, I can.” His voice suddenly became rich and deep. “ Yes, 
I can, and I will be right now.” 

She was looking at him, and his eyes sent a strange, sweet terror 
through her heart. She wanted to spring up and run away. 

“ Manette, I love you,” he said, and every word rang as true as 
silver. “I love you, and I want you to be my wife. Will you?” 

She sat there breathless, voiceless, her heart beating violently, her 
face strangely pale.’ 

At that moment Mrs. Wambly called to them to come and take tea 
that the yacht’s cook had prepared. 

“ Answer me, quick,” Woodville urged. 

She had-risen at the first sound of Mrs. Wambly’s voice. He 
placed himself in front of her. 

“Say, Manette, tell me. It is everything to me, and 

“ Dear me, can’t you hear?” cried Mrs. Wambly, running toward 
them at a waddling gait. 

When she came near she stopped short, evidently feeling de trop. 
She looked from one to the other somewhat timidly and askance, then 
began to withdraw. It was quick intuition, or it was fine acting. 

“We're coming,” said Manette, quite naturally, and stepping for- 
ward to join her. “ We were looking at the sloop.” 

There was nothing for Woodville to do but follow them, which he 
did in a mood not to be described. He was terribly in earnest and 
wholly mystified. Inwardly. he uttered strenuous maledictions against 
Mrs. Wambly. 

Before the tea was over the yacht reached her place opposite the 
Pembroke wharf, and her anchor went down with a rasp and a splash. 
Woodville had no further opportunity to press his tender query, although 
he felt on the point of doing it right in the midst of the company. 

When the time came to go ashore there was a pretty side struggle 
among the men, each of them desiring to be the one to take Manette 
to the wharf. Of course everybody knew of the surreptitious compe- 
tition, although nothing happened to make it especially observable. 
Each man made his move ; but Starnes took the prize, as if by superb 
animal force, and away he went, rowing the girl ashore in a little boat 
and outstripping Hatch’s men, who pulled the rest of the party over. 
Manette sat facing him during the lively race, and clapped her hands 
in triumph when he beat. 

“We have no use for puny men out West,” he remarked, while 
leading her up the steep stairway of the wharf. “Our life demands 
healthy, robust, full-rounded manhood.” 

What he said, and the way he said it, exactly suited his appearance, 
and Manette found herself leaning upon his arm with a sense of pleas- 
ure in its iron solidity. 

They stood upon the wharf and waited for the rest of the party to 
come. Presently she noticed that her hand was still holding his arm, 
_ she so suddenly snatched it away that he looked down at her and 
aughed. 
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“Ts it burnt ?” he inquired, taking it in both of his own and for- 
cibly keeping it while he pretended to make a critical examination. 
“Tt was next to my heart, and my heart is on fire. When you 
kindle a conflagration you must keep your fingers out.” 

This speech was, in Manette’s ears, quite unlike the man; and yet 
the ring of sincerity was clearly distinguishable behind the blunt play- 
fulness of tone and accent. _ 

He lifted her hand and kissed it. 

“That will cure it,” he said. 

She was blushing and struggling, half pouting, half laughing. She 
resented in a way and she enjoyed in a way this bearish treatment. He 
meant no harm, he was noble and good, and her heart excused him. 
Still, she tore herself away from him and sprang back, a haughty flash 
leaping out of her eyes. He did not observe that she was looking past 
him ; but she was, and her gaze met a dark gleam from the eyes of 
Garcin, who, mounting the stairs with Mrs. Roache on his arm, had 
thrust his head above the floor of the wharf. 

It seemed a small matter; and in a minute the embarrassment 
had passed. Deep in Manette’s heart, however, a dusk of trouble had 
gathered, small indeed and remote, but connecting itself with every 
thought. 

Hatch and Woodville were going back to the yacht; their boat was 
waiting. They shook hands with the ladies, and were turning toward 
the stairway, when a youth of prepossessing look approached the 


. group from the landward end of the wharf. He doffed his straw hat 


and advanced smiling, his right hand extended to greet Manette. 

Recognizing him quickly, she sprang toward him, exclaiming, “Oh, 
Charlie! I’m so glad to see you! When did you come back?” They 
clasped hands and laughed like children; then they immediately began 
to speak in French, as if the pleasure of the meeting demanded a 
Gallic recognition. 

He was a trim young fellow, smooth-faced, barring a downy mous- 
tache, and his hair was colored like ripe wheat straw; his clothes, evi- 
dently of foreign make, fitted him to perfection. He was presently 
introduced as Mr. Charles de Vaudreuil, son of General Casimir de 
Vaudreuil, of New Orleans. It was an aristocratic name, running 
back through the history of Louisiana and embossing every stirring 
period with the deeds of its bearers. 

Mrs. Roache recognized at once the Parisian air, and was not sur- 
prised when she heard that the young man was just returned from the 
French capital, where he had been finishing his education. 





X. 


Within less than half an hour after the sailing-party broke up, 
each member going his way, Starnes was accosted by Garcin in a most 
insolent yet guardedly suave manner. This was at the little tree-shaded 
hotel where Starnes was staying. Insult was intended : there could be 
no possible doubt of it. 
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“T saw your impertinence at the wharf, sah,” said Garcin, speaking 
very softly and avoiding preliminary greeting. 

The large man from Colorado looked steadily at him, reading his 
face before making response. Then, with blunt outright defiance in 
his bass voice, he said, “What the dickens do I care what you 
saw ?” 

A pallor as of death dashed itself over Garcin’s face, and he set his 
lips, protruded his chin, narrowed his dark eyes, and without another 
word slapped Starnes in the face with his open hand and turned to 
stalk away in melodramatic loftiness, It was the old South show- 
ing off one of its favorite paces. That slap meant “Challenge me, and 
we will fight upon honor.” When he turned his back upon Starnes, 
Garcin did not dream of anything further happening until preliminary 
negotiations for a duel should begin. This showed that Garcin had 
not kept in pace with Western progress. 

The man from Colorado leaped upon him like a grizzly bear. 

“You derned hound !” he roared, swinging his heavy fist upon the 
side of Garcin’s neck. ““ You derned hound !” 

It was a blow of sledge-hammer weight, and the sound of it rever- 
berated throughout the hotel. Fortunately, however, the great reach 
required prevented its having full effect; but Garcin fell all of a heap 
in the middle of the floor. Starnes stood over him with a foot lifted 
to stamp him. But Charles de Vaudreuil entered the room just then, 
and with a look of cool surprise in his face stepped forward and said, 
“Stop !” 

+ a put down his foot and gave the intruder a most inhuman 
scowl. 

Garcin rose to his feet apparently bewildered. 

“What is the matter?” demanded Vaudreuil, looking from one 
to the other. 

“None of your business,” said Starnes, still glaring with rage. 
“ Who are you ?” 

The young Creole smiled contemptuously and met the stare with 
cool, blue, steadfast eyes. 

Garcin meantime recovered himself and reached back, fumbling at 
his hip-pocket for a weapon. 

“You cowardly hound !” Starnes growled forth, and again he bent 
his mighty arm. 

Charles de Vaudreuil stepped between them. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, a queer soft accent modulating his English, 
“be calm: you will attract attention. There is a better way to settle 
affairs like this.” : 
_ Garcin was perfectly cool, and immediately withdrew his hand 
empty from his pocket. ; 

It was not so easy for Starnes to control himself: he wanted to 
smash everything, animate or inanimate, in the room; his muscles 
writhed on his shoulders and arms, and his face was aflame. But 
his quick understanding soon set him right ; and when he did begin to 
cool it was an instantaneous change that came over him. He was like 
ice when he said,— 
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“Very well; anything that you want, gentlemen ; just call on me: 
you can have it on sight, or any way you like.” 

Garcin bowed stiffly, and, taking Charles de Vaudreuil’s arm, 
walked out. 

This scene was, fortunately, enacted at a time when few people 
were in the hotel, and so it chanced to attract no attention. It was 
in a little parlor on the ground-floor. 

Starnes stood gazing after the two Creoles until they’ were out of 
sight; then he lifted his foot, raked a match on his shoe-heel, and 
lighted a cigar, which he proceeded to smoke with such energy that 
presently the room was filled with a gray cloud. And when at length 
he came forth from this cloud the cigar was half burned out and the 
remaining stump thereof slanted upward beside his nose. 

By this time he was well aware .of.the situation. Only the day 
before he had been reading the history of Bay St. Louis, a history 
whose chief incidents were duels. The place had been for nearly a 
hundred years a favorite duelling-ground for the jewnesse dorée, the 
hot-headed politicians, and the reckless gentlemen of the old school of 
New Orleans. He knew well that a challenge would come to him 
without delay and that he would have to fight. And he would fight, 
too. Nothing would please him better. 

And promptly enough the challenge came. It was accepted, and 
the whole affair speedily arranged according to the code, saving that 
Starnes flatly refused to have a second, a surgeon, or any other friend 
on his part. 

“T will take care of my own side of this matter,” he said. “I 
don’t care for a-second ; and as for a surgeon, I’m not the one that will 
need to be doctored.” 

The choice of weapons fell to him. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I’ve seen Mr. Garcin shoot his best, al I know 
that with pistols he’d have no show whatever with me. How’d swords 
suit him ?” 

The Creoles were satisfied. Swords it should be, and the time sun- 
rise next morning, at The Magnolias, a duelling-ground so called on 
account of the superb magnolia-trees growing there. 

Starnes had a good sleep that night. Not that he felt no uneasiness ; 
he did realize perfectly the danger ahead of him, and it was his nature 
to love life ; but his nerves could not be upset. He slept sweetly, dream- 
lessly, and, when he awoke, the quarter-blood fellow who was to drive 
him ‘to the duelling-ground stood at the door of his room, whip in hand. 

Cocks were crowing far and near. The silver mist on the bay was 
touched with a yellowish gleam of dawn. 

“ Ready in a moment,” said Starnes ; and he dressed himself hastily, 
yet with scrupulous care. 

Again and again he returned in the midst of his toilet to plunge 
his face into a basin of cold water. He felt that he had need of clear 
eyes. 
ue Now come on,” he said to the driver as he passed through the 
door-way and down the stairs to the front. 

No person was in sight when he entered the carriage; but he saw 
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some long-winged gray birds fanning their way over the water. There 
was a pleasant swashing sound in the air. 

It was a mile’s drive to the ground. At precisely sunrise both 
carriages arrived, not a minute apart. Garcin was accompanied by a 
surgeon and Charles de Vaudreuil. . 

The swords were measured, and the choice given to Starnes, who 
took the one having an inch the shorter blade. 

All was arranged in a moment. Garcin laid aside his coat and vest, 
standing forth with his arms and chest covered with only a tight-fitting 
silk gauze shirt. Starnes tightly buttoned his short sack-coat around 
his magnificent body. 

“The gentleman will please remove his jacket,” said Charles de 
Vaudreuil. 

“ Who the devil can make. me do it?’ demanded Starnes. 

There was an awkward pause. 

The surgeon, a benignant-looking bald-headed gentleman, ventured 
to suggest that it was a mere matter of form, but that even Mr. Starnes 
would not care to have suspicion go forth that he had worn mail under 
his clothes. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” cried the man from Colorado, doffing the dis- 
puted garment. “T’ll fight naked, if you say so!” 

When he had sufficiently stripped, he looked indeed like a gladiator. 
The surgeon gazed at him in admiring wonder. 

And so, then and there, in the last quarter of the nineteenth Chris- 
tian century, a duel was fought. 

An aged negro man, passing that way on an early errand to town, 
was the only disinterested spectator. Duels had been frequent enough 
at Bay St. Louis to make him understand what the party meant grouped 
there under the trees so quietly yet so grimly. 

“ Fo’ de Lor’ sakes!’ he muttered to himself. “ I’se gwine ter see 
dat ’formance, sho’s yo’ bo’n.” 

He crept as close as he dared to the fascinating spot and hid himself 
in a clump of yaupon bushes. 

“ Now, den, whi’ mans, yo’ kin jis’ git down to yo’ wo’k. I’s gwine 
ter notice yo’ doin’s wi’ bofe dese eyes.” 

He was a squat, heavy-set, grizzly old fellow, black as ink, flat-nosed 
and thick-lipped. Evidently the prospect pleased him. A poet might 
have imagined him an Ethiopian onlooker at a Roman gladiatorial show. 

“ Now, a-s’posin’ I ter myse’f,” he went on in a half-whisper, “ which 
o’ dem men’s I gwine ter bet on?” 

He squinted at the preparing combatants, and rolled his tongue in 
his cheek reflecting on the probabilities. He knew none of the men, 
and supposed that all had come from New Orleans, 

“ Kinder fink at de. big un mought mos’ chop de oder un ter pieces ; 
but dunno, de slim un gwine ter stob um ef he kin.” 

He settled himself in a crouching attitude, meantime fumbling in a 
pocket of his tattered trousers for a twist of tobacco, from which he bit 
a liberal chew. 

Presently the two men faced each other. There was a dramatic 
pause; then the swords crossed with a keen clink. 
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The surgeon stood with folded arms. Charles de Vaudreuil moved 
a pace or two now and then, the better to observe the fight. 

From the beginning both combatants rushed as if to end the battle 
at a dash. Vaudreuil thought this bad policy for Garcin. In a 
contest of endurance it was plain that the stronger man would win, 
therefore strategy on Garcin’s part would be better than over-exertion, 
especially where the heavier man seemed perfectly nimble and quick. 

But there was no chance to interfere or give a hint ; the code did 
not permit it; and if it had, Charles de Vaudreuil was the last man in 
the world who would have done anything unfair. 

It was beautiful sword-play, fast almost to frenzy, filling the grove 
with a merry sparkle of sound and disturbing the mocking-birds in 
their thorny bosquets hard by. 

“ Golly !” exclaimed the negro, “ dey’s at it, fo’ de Lor’ sake!” 

And they were. As swiftly as light the shining blades leaped and 
flashed, and the men glared like wild beasts. Death was in the air, 
waiting to strike. 

“‘Somebody’s gwine ter git stobbed fo’ long,” added the ebon watcher. 
“ Ki! lookee!” 





XI. 


Mr. Roache informed Mr. Pembroke that through the energy and 
capability of Starnes the railroad project had taken shape asa certainty, 
and that ground would be immediately broken and the work carried for- 
ward to completion without delay. The announcement was welcome 
news to Pembroke, whose worldly prospects flushed rosy red thereat. 
He owned some thousands of acres of timber lands, hitherto worthless, 
which now would make him a rich man. 

“It was Starnes who cut the hard knot,” said Roache, rubbing his 
hands together. “ We must have failed but for him ; the credit is his.” 

“‘ He is a man of immense energy,” said Pembroke. 

“And immense courage,” added Roache, smiling reminiscently. 
“ He risked a cool million on the turn of a question; but he won.” 

Pembroke was reflecting. This “turn” upon which Starnes had 
staked a million dollars had been the one to bring the wave of fortune. 
It was something to admire the man for. 

Young Vaudreuil came home with Manette and sat conversing 
with her on the veranda a short while, and when he went away he passed 
Hatch at the gate coming in. He wondered what had brought the 
yachtsman back on shore so soon; but he did not observe the excite- 
ment in his face. 

“It came upon me suddenly,” said Hatch to Manette when he stood 
before her, “and I had to come. I felt that I could not wait another 
minute. It’s no use dallying; I must say it, and you must hear. I 
love you, Manette, and want you to be my wife. Will you?” 

It was a repetition of what Woodville had said; and yet it was 
different. There seemed to be an imperious necessity behind the words. 

“T know I am sudden, and it must embarrass you,” he pleaded, in 
a@ voice quavering slightly, yet deep and full of manly force; “ but I 
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could not bear it longer. I love you,—love you, Manette, more than you 
can ever find out ; for neither words nor deeds can express it. Be my 
wife, Manette.” 

He drew very close to her; he was a trifle pale, and she saw that in 
spite of himself he was trembling. Had she been a trained coquette, 
how happy this would have made her! She could have revelled in the 
exquisite pleasare of giving pain. But she could not give pain to the 
meanest creature, much less to this handsome, pleading man. 

What were her feelings then? The poet and the novelist may 
assume to unfold the nature of a pure and lovely young girl; but the 
assumption is fraudulent. Analysis is cunning so far as it can go, and 
there is much amusement and instruction in its disclosures ; but what 
process can separate the petals of a flowering soul and fill an alembic 
with the secret emotions that make the perfume of a girl’s first dreams 
of love? 

Manette gave the man a look. Was it reproach? Was it despair? 
Was it pain? Was it love? He would never forget that look. 

She caught breath and evidently tried to speak, then half turned as 
if to flee, just as she had done with Woodville. 

Hatch was merciless; he kept close to her, shut off retreat, and went 
on speaking. He would not give her a chance to elude him. The 
mature man urged the trembling girl to the verge of tears. 

Of course Mrs. Roache did not permit him to make the most or the 
worst of his advantage. Alert as a hawk, she had her mind set upon 
thwarting him. She saw him coming up the walk after passing Charles 
de Vaudreuil at the gate, and she well knew that it was Manette he meant 
to see. She recollected how in days not so long gone he had been just 
as impatiently devoted to herself, and how the intensity of his passion 
had cooled as if it had been a hot brick cast into ice-water. To besure, 
this was nothing to her now, nothing at all, but then it arose in her 
mind, One cannot keep from remembering things no longer important 
in the scheme of one’s existence. 

That Hatch was waiting for an opportunity to make love to Manette 
Mrs. Roache felt sure, and when she saw him coming so preposterously 
soon after the breaking up of the sailing-party she knew that he had 
his story to tell, and she had that story by heart: it was graven on a 
hard facet of her memory. 

She wore her most innocent smile when she came out of the hall, hat 
in hand. At first she did not look toward them, and when she did it 
was with the prettiest little start of surprise that ever a woman affected. 

“Oh, I was just thinking of you,” she trilled forth. “Was your 
ear burning ?” 

Her gentle eyes met Hatch’s well-bred glance and did not waver or 
change. She saw what had happened the instant she looked at him, and 
a glance into Manette’s face confirmed it all. 

“There is a breeze now that our sail is over,” she said, in the idlest 
imaginable tone. “ Nature is gloriously perverse.” She leaned on the 
railing of the veranda and swung her hat. 

Manette could bear up no longer. 

“Excuse me,” she managed to say. “I have to go to mamma.” 

Vou. LIV.—13 
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By the time she reached the hall she was crying, and she knew not 
why. ‘Tears were a relief, and escape from Hatch, from Mrs. Roache, 
from everybody, was relief. 

“You are playing a pretty game,” said Hatch, after Manette was 
gone, “but you will be beaten. Love laughs at locksmiths and med- 
dling married women.” ; 

She had never before heard him speak so brutally, she thought. 

“When did you find that out ?” she demanded, exasperating him 
with an arch smile. “ And what have meddling married women been 
doing? As for my pretty game——” 

“Stop that !” he interrupted, and although his voice was controlled 
she felt the fierceness of his wrath. ‘ You may as well know at once 
that I will not have your interference. I am in earnest. I love Miss 
Pembroke, and I am going to marry her.” 

“ Ah!” and she looked surprised in a very disinterested way, put on 
her broad-brimmed hat, and began tying the strings of ribbon under her 
chin. “I may congratulate you, then. I hope you'll be happy.” 

“ T shall be ; but you—you misinterpret yourself. You do not hope 
that I will be happy. You purpose to prevent it if you can; but you 
cannot.” 

“You areabundantly complimentary. Seeing myself as you sketch 
me, I am a most clever and amiable person. Your tone would indicate 
that you are quite sure of yourself. Have you ever succeeded when you 
were quite sure of yourself?” 

“ Have you ?” 

“ Always.” She peeped out from under the hat with a perfectly 
demure smile. 

“ Well, you are not so sure now,” he returned, looking away indif- 
ferently. 

“So sure of what?” 

“ That you can be as wicked and cruel to that sweet girl as you have 
set out to be.” ne 

“ You are mistaken.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“The girl is very dear to me.” 

“ And to me; dearer than my life. And she loves me. You must 
not poison that love.” 

“ How could I?” 

The thrust went home. A gray shade passed over his features. 

“Tt would not be like you at your best,” he said. 

“ But at my worst ?” 

“Your worst still seems mythical to me. I have persisted in be- 
lieving you good.” 

“ Now you are gilding facts. Tell me one thing, on your honor.” 

“Well?” . 

“Has Manette said that she loves you? Has she promised to be 
your wife ?” 

“T count two things in your inquiry.” 

“ Well, answer the first.” 

“She loves me.” 
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“ Did she say so?” 

“ Not in words.” 

“ Has she promised to be your wife?” 

“Tn her heart, yes.” 

Hatch’s assurance had its effect upon Mrs. Roache. Was it indeed 
true? Did Manette love him? Had he gained control of her fresh 
young imagination? Mrs. Roache tried to think calmly and without 
prejudice; but she well knew that she was not doing it. She leaned 
over the railing and plucked the delicate feathery tip of a palm-leaf, 
and for a moment they both heard the mellow swash of the bay. 

“T could make her so happy,” Hatch presently added, “and she is 
so beautiful !” 

“ All of which has a quite familiar sound to me,” Mrs. Roache re- 
plied, and her tone lacked little of being bitter. It was forcibly reflex. 

Hatch turned upon her a look that made her shrink and feel ashamed. 
She had spoken on impulse, and the allusion now seemed vulgar. She 
had cast a stone over the garden-wall of matrimony ; and as a true and 
loving wife she was ashamed of the feat. 

“ You forget,” he said. ‘“ You are excited.” 

Then it was his turn to hate himself, for his accent had meant a great 
deal of contemptuous rebuke. 

“Forgive me,” she quietly begged. “I said more than I meant. 
You are not going to strain my words, I hope.” 

The flatness of her expression was exaggerated in her own ears; in 
his it struck a chord of sympathy. A man likes to help a woman out 
of trouble. It is a function of his nature to do it; but he is apt to be 
awkward. 

“Let us be friends,” said Hatch. ‘ What cause is there for quar- 
rel ?” 

“TI did not begin it,” she retorted. It was her woman’s right to 
settle the blame on him. 

Right manfully he thrust back: “ You came out here to interfere.” 

“If I did, it was to—to ” she had nearly said that it was to 
prevent the repetition of an ancient offence still unrevenged, or what 
would have signified as much ; but she stopped short with a pretty shrug. 
A flush tinged her cheeks. 

The pause became almost a period before Hatch suddenly broke it 
with a strain of beseechment. ; 

“ Maud,” he cried, “I need your sympathy and help, instead of your 
opposition. It is the turning-point of my life. Make me fail now, and 
I am nothing forever. You know it, Maud, you know it !” 

He had not called her by that name since the old time. A queer 
sense of pleasure trembled through her heart and calmed it. When she 
looked up at him she realized that what he had said was indeed true. 
Her quick intuition caught from his expression a remote and poignant 
half-doubt, a shadowy fear of defeat. 

“Do you really and truly love her ?” she brusquely asked. “ Will 
you marry her, and not—not id 

He checked her with a gesture of pain. The suggestion hit him 
like a heavy bullet. 
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“ Maud,” he said, “you know that I love her. I will marry her 
to-morrow if she will say it.” 

Mrs. Roache once more leaned on the rail, and dared not look at 
him. . She was thinking of Manette; trying to imagine how she would 
appear as the wife of the millionaire; what a lovely apparition she 
would be in society ; what a life of ease, luxury, and triumph she would 
have. 

In a moment she looked up and said, “ Will you do what I tell 
you to?” 

“¢ At what price?” he demanded. 

“T will help you if she really loves you.” 

“ You may bid me.” 

“Go at once to your yacht and sail away.” 

“ And leave her here to r 

“If she loves you she loves you forever. Your absence will deter- 
mine the question.” 

Hatch knew that every word was true, and he knew that with her 
honor pledged Mrs. Roache would be his friend. He saw, moreover, 
that it was on Manette’s behalf, not his, she was acting, and this clinched 
his faith. 

“ When must I sail?” 

“ Within an hour.” 

“Not see her? Not bid her good-by ?” 

“You must not see her.” 

“ And how long must I remain away, and how far must I go?” 

“Go to Mobile. Stay till I send you word.” 

“T will not, I cannot,” he said, his lips white. 

“So let it be, then,” she replied, resuming her air of placid indif- 
ference. “Au revoir. I’m going for a walk.” 

“ Hold; you do not mean it.” 

“ Mean what ?” 

‘“‘ Maud, this is cruel.” 

“Tt is not. She’s but a child. You are wrong, and you know it. 
If she loves you, let her find it out. Go away and be sure of yourself. 
On my honor, if she really cares for you, I will not interfere; I will 
abet you ; but you shall not stay here now and press the matter. You'd 
better do as I say. I am terribly in earnest.” 

She looked it. She had drawn herself up, and was unconsciously a 
very dramatic figure. 

Love is a queer mode of motion in the human soul. It makes a 
man as brave as a lion and as timid as a hare. It makes him wise and 
it makes him a fool. 

Mrs. Roache had caught Hatch just in that state of hope and doubt 
which renders the mind incapable of self-command. He feared her as 
an enemy as much as he trusted her as a friend ; for he knew her ca- 
pacity on either side of the line, and, what was decisive in his mind, he 
was well aware that she had gained a position of powerful influence over 
Manette. Feeling like one in the dark, and vaguely fearful that his 
love was not returned, what could he do but accept Mrs. Roache’s terms? 
If she would lend her influence to help him instead of exerting it to 
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thwart him, there would be at least an open chance for his love. But 
if she should set her mind to defeat him, he knew that she had where- 
with to do it. 

‘“‘Tt is for Manette’s sake,” she added, after she had given him a 
moment for due reflection. ‘“ You-can make her happy if you will ; 
that is, if she loves you. If her happiness is involved, I am open to 
but one possibility in the matter. If you love her, it is her happiness 
that you will most desire. I do not know whether she loves you or 
not, and I still doubt the genuineness of your love for her. While 
uncertain about one and doubting the other, if you do not accept my 
terms I shall continue to interfere, and my interference will, I assure 
you, be effectual. I mean to protect that child.” 

It would be hard to analyze Mrs. Roache’s motive, or, as the chem- 
ists say, resolve it into its original elements; but certainly in the main 
she was conducting herself nobly and unselfishly, however far fastened 
in the old trouble the fibres of that motive might be. Manette had 
taken the place of a child in her heart, and it was as a mother she was 
acting. The good-natured Creole mother, absorbed in her household 
cares and in the memory of her dead sons, seemed to take no charge 
of her daughter. In her eyes the girl was a sweet child and nothing 
more. 

The truce ended in a treaty. Hatch fought hard for better terms, 
and succeeded in having it stipulated that Mrs. Roache was to send him 
word by every other day’s mail and keep him fairly informed of the 
situation ; but he was to steam away at once without further notice, 
This he found was the very best that he could do, argue as he might. 
The terms seemed hard; but, considering the relations between Mr. 
Roache and Mr. Pembroke and the influence Mrs. Roache had over 
Manette, he felt that he was doubly forced to accept them. 





XII. 


When Hatch went aboard his yacht that afternoon he found Mate 
as usual having the deck polished. 

“ Where is Woodville?” were his first words, 

“ He’s below, writin’, sir.” 

“Get everything ready to sail at once to Mobile, Mr. Clark.” 

When had Hatch before called Mate by his name? “Something is 
up,” thought the red-headed man. 

“You will step lively, Mr. Clark, please,” was the next order. 

“Yes, sir,” was the open, cheerful response; ‘and be blowed to 
ye,” was added under breath. 

Woodville had fallen asleep in his chair by a little table in the 
cabin. The gentle jar and rhythmical pulsation of the engine awoke 
him. He rubbed his eyes and listened, then got up to look out; but 
he first had to yawn and stretch himself lazily. 

The yacht was going at a lively rate, eighteen knots or more, he 
fancied, the pistons were leaping so swiftly and the little vessel palpi- 
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tating with such energy. He felt that something strange was happen- 
ing. 
oHe went on deck, and, meeting Mate, demanded an explanation. 

“To Mobile, sir.” 

“What for?” 

“ Be blowed—begging yo’r pardon—if I know, sir.” 

Woodville looked blankly around, rubbed his eyes in an uncertain 
way, and began search for Hatch, whom he found standing in the 
stern, gazing shoreward. The spire of “Our Lady of the Gulf,” the 
old Catholic church, stood up sharp and clear above its dusky trees in 
the distance, and the long, reposeful line of the town, with its gray 
roofs, its palms, its magnolias, its clumps of crépe myrtle, its fig-or- 
chards, and its tangled vineyards and oleander hedges, was drawing 
away into a dreamy mist of splendor. 

“ What does this mean?” inquired Woodville, almost peremptorily. 
“ What are you up to?” 

Hatch turned upon him a face singularly marked with change. 
Woodville read the lines at a glance, at least to the extent of knowing 
that something had upset Hatch’s spirit. 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“Going to Mobile,” said Hatch, trying to put on a light air. “It’s 
tiresome to stay forever in one place gazing at porpoises or trying to 
outstare a sleepy town on a white bluff.” 

“ How did you know that I wished to go?” 

“ You were asleep. It makes you cross to wake you, and I could 
not wait.” 

“ Hatch !” 

“ Well?” 

“ What ails you?” 

“Do I look feeble?” 

“Stop your nonsense. I see very clearly that.something is wrong. 
What are you up to?” 

“ You haven’t got fairly awake,” said Hatch, langhing now with a 
fair show of levity. “I told you that we are off for Mobile. I’m 
tired of this monotonous -bay.” 

Woodville himself began at this to show excitement. His face 
appeared to puff up, and his eyes shot out rays of anger. He elevated 
his chin, and said, “I don’t thank you for this, Hatch. I don’t wish 
to be dragged away to Mobile.” 

“Why, what is there to keep you in such a place as that hollow 
old fraud, that buccaneer village yonder? We've sucked every lemon 
on it as dry as its sand. And, besides, we can come back in a day or 
two at any time, if we must.” 

“Keep your dust out of my eyes ; it irritates me, but I see all the 





same. I might demand an explanation, if- al ' 
“There, now! None of that, old fellow! I'll explain, I'll apolo- 
gize, and I’l] make you ashamed.. I’m sailing under secret orders. 
I’m sorry I did not think of waking you. When we arrive in Mobile 
harbor you can return on the first packet.” 
Woodville turned away in disgust ; but Hatch would not let it be so. 
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“ Hold on,” he called. ‘Come back. I want to talk with you.” 

“Wait till I fetch my pipe. It will keep me from destroying you 
utterly and sprinkling you over the bay. I’m a very angry man.” 

“ And I’m a very forlorn one.” 

Woodville- went below, and did not come up again for an hour 
or more. Meantime the Sweet Sister left the Cat behind and made 
a long sweeping curve to pass Ship Island. The Gulf-coast villages 
sparkled on the northward headlands, and far away in the south some 
dim columns of smoke from burning marshes showed. the crescent of 
the Chandeleurs. The breeze, balmy as a breath from Araby the Blest, 
yet sharp with salt, blew right up from the old haunts of the corsair. 

Hatch sat by the rail, and his mind vacillated. One moment he 
was on the point of ordering the yacht to turn about, at the next he 
felt how foolhardy such a move would be. The man was in love, and 
his fate was uncertain. With every turn of her propeller the yacht 
was bearing him away from Manette. Already the dear old town had 
gone into a blue haze on the horizon and all the nameless shapes and 
shadows of its groves and gardens were but memories. He had been 
in Paradise. When should he return? And, returning, what would 
be in store for him? 

His thoughts were muffled; his blood had counter-currents that 
choked his veins. 

“ Hatch, you certainly are the confoundedest jay that ever lived 
growled Woodville, returning, more provoked than ever after thinking 
the situation over. “A jay, do you hear? a pin-headed jay !” 

Hatch was prepared. 

“ Who informed you of it?” he bantered. “Jay or no jay, please 
note how the Sweet Sister is moving. Isn’t she ‘walking the water 
like a thing of life’? And doesn’t her very deck give a thrill of 
rapture with every pulse of her motion ?” 

The wake behind was a shining ribbon of silver selvaged with lines 
of emerald. 

“You said that you had something to tell me,” Woodville gruffly 
remarked. “Out with it. I’m in no mood for trifling.” 

“ T’ve forgotten what it was, you’ve been gone so long. But what’s 
the matter? You look haggard. Woodville, are you ill, old fellow?” 

“Tll-tempered, yes, and dangerous. Put this yacht in at Biloxi 
and let me off. I’m not going to Mobile.” 

Hatch’s face changed in a moment, and he gave Woodville a quick, 
penetrating look. He rose to his feet and went close to his friend. 

“ Woodville,” he presently said, “I cannot do without you. You 
must not leave me now. Sit down here, and listen to what I say.” 

Then he told him everything, and laid before him without reserve 
all his hopes and fears. The most difficult part to explain was Mrs. 
Roache’s attitude in the matter; but Woodville’s knowledge of human 
nature led him in advance of Hatch’s story. With the mechanical 
accuracy characteristic of realistic novelists, he was making note of 
this “situation” for use in his story. He seized it with avidity on ac- 
count of a suggestion of pessimism exhaling from it. A story without 
a bad odor of stale dejection and morbid distress cannot pass muster 
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in the realist’s parade. So far Woodville’s novel lacked this; but 
Hatch’s disclosure seemed to promise what was needed. It promised 
something that would make life seem shrivelled and not worth living. 

“You sketch a rather doleful situation for yourself,” he said to 
Hatch when the latter had made an end of his statement. “ You’ve 
no more chance to marry Miss Pembroke than you have to fly to the 
blue above us.” : 

“ And why not ?” 

“Well, chiefly because I’m going to marry her myself.” 

“Woodville !” 

“Tm frank with you, as you have been with me. I could not 
speak so freely to any other man; but perfect candor is due you. I 
love her, Hatch, and her very name seems too holy to speak aloud 
here.’ 

“ Woodville !” 

The two men searched each other’s eyes with a strange fierce gaze ; 
and behind the fierceness burned immitigable distress, the torture of 
rending friendship. 

Woodville presently, without a further word, went to the other end 
of the deck. Hatch did not move. 

Neither man was taken by surprise ; each had known all along that 
the other was his rival ; and yet this open mutual confession had come 
like a blast of winter to both. 

Woodville as a consistent realist ought to have found rare comfort 
in such a state of things. His mission was to scout romance and to 
demonstrate that no truly artistic experience ever ends well, All his 
novels and stories closed with a scene of dejection and defeat. His 
heroes usually turned out to be seedy old bachelors inclined to dissipa- 
tion, and his heroines sometimes grew into charitable spinsters, sallow 
and lean, and lost to all earthly pleasures on account of their livers, but 
forlornly hopeful of heaven in the long run. 

Theory and practice, however, rarely come into close friendly rela- 
tions. What a man writes may seem to him both theory and practice, 
but when at need he puts his paper cap on his own particular head he 
finds it but a flimsy affair and comically or pathetically ill-fitting. The 
men who imagine that art demands pessimism are apt to be absurdly 
fond of optimistic delicacies at the actual table of life. 

It must be said, nevertheless, that Woodville was an exception in 
more ways than one to the majority of his species. True, he was coarse- 
grained, as a realist must be, and he could not rid himself of the notion 
that he was greater than Shakespeare or Scott ; otherwise he must have 
hated himself. But he could not be quite sure that he was not some- 
thing of a poet. So he was by no means an orthodox realist. 

Being what he was, he inwardly suffered with great ability, and 
outwardly sneered at himself for rather liking to catch a hopeful view 
of what lay before him. 

Hatch, although a dilettante in the framework of external practice, 
was at bottom a robust, virile, happy-hearted man. Wealth had 
not spoiled the core of him. Having an imagination still fresh and 
buoyant, he welcomed Jove in the old-fashioned open-hearted way, gave 
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it royal hospitality, and shared its dewy profusion of rich anticipa- 
tions. : 
These two men, so long inseparable friends, could not now be 
enemies, no matter how mercilessly each demanded the other’s ruin. 
If they could not act Damon and Pythias, no more could they fall to 
and tear out each other’s eyes. 

Swiftly-the yacht bore them on. The splendid summer night fell 
over the wide sweet sea without a cloud to dim the sky or a sail to 
break the dream of the water. 

To both of the men each mile over which the Sweet Sister swept so 
rhythmically was like a century separating the current moment from 
that little era of ineffable romance back yonder on the orange-crowned 
bluffs. Hatch had the better of the situation in the promise of Mrs. 
Roache to befriend him; but Woodville’s temperament served him 
well, and then he could wreak himself on the people in his novel. 
The pen is a great safety-valve for an ill-natured man. 





XIII. 


The passage at arms between Garcin and Starnes went on and 
gathered fierceness until it became a very whirlwind of fury. The 
surgeon and Charles de Vaudreuil every moment expected to see it 
end tragically ; but instead it rapidly waxed in vigor and stroke by 
stroke increased its far-reaching noise of steel on steel. 

Starnes showed amazing lightness of foot and celerity of bodily 
action; and his powerful arms moved as if operated by an electrical 
engine. Garcin could not touch him, and it soon became apparent 
that he was unwilling to touch Garcin. 

It was no fair match. Even the old negro hiding amid the yaupon 
bushes saw how it was and made mental note of the turns by which 
Starnes avoided the main chance. “See dat! See dat!” he cried, in a 
low falsetto: “ef he want to, he kin cut ’im in two. He don’ want er 
hurt de little man. I dunno, but I ’spec’ he ’shamed ter stob de po’ 
chile.” 

Presently, and how it happened no onlooker could see, Garcin’s 
weapon flew out of his hand and whirled over and over in the air, 
falling at last point foremost on the sand a rod away, where it stuck 
and stood aslant. The trick was one long since discarded by swords- 
men, and Charles de Vaudreuil suggested that it was not permissible 
in combat. 

“T could have killed him instead of what I did: you know that,” 
said Starnes. ‘‘ What are you grumbling about ?” 

“Gentlemen, no talking, except to ask if the parties are satisfied,” 
ventured the surgeon, who moved a pace or two nearer and looked a 
trifle surprised. 

Starnes punched the sand with his rapier and smiled. 

Vaudreuil looked inquiringly at Garcin when returning his weapon 
to him; but the young man shook his head impatiently and said, “ It 
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must go on.” But he glanced away, and the lines of his face were 
sternly hopeless. ; 

Again the steels crossed keenly, and the fencing was, if possible, 
more reckless than ever. Garcin lunged desperately at every fancied 
opening; but Starnes played with him. Vaudreuil had before now 
seen some duels and many friendly sword-matches, but nothing like 
this. On Garcin’s part it was pathetic, and Starnes. showed that he 
scorned to hurt a man so brave and yet so inferior to himself. 

“‘ Mussy sakes !” ejaculated the old negro under his breath, when he 
saw Starnes’s blade dart past Garcin’s neck, first on one side, then on 
the other, when it might just as well have gone through the centre, 
“mussy sakes! dat’s a-gittin’ close ter de win’pipe, sho’s yo’ bo’n! 
Ef he stob ’im froo dar he gwine ter hus’le roun’ fo’ breff, I tell yo’.” 

The strain at length began to tell heavily on Garcin. He panted 
loudly, and the sweat streamed over his face. Starnes was apparently 
as fresh as when he began, and leaped this way and that like a tiger 
at play. It was plain that he could go on for hours and quit in good 
wind. 

The surgeon spoke in a low voice to Charles de Vaudreuil, who 
thereupon stepped close to him. They put their heads together. 

“It’s no use,” said the man of science: “this must stop. Mr. 
Starnes has spared your friend’s life twenty times.” 

Vaudreuil hesitated. It was awkward, Starnes having no second. 
Still, the thing had to be done ; for already Garcin’s legs were trembling, 
and his tongue would not stay in his mouth. He staggered and looked 
dazed. 

“Stop !” 

At the command Starnes stepped back and lowered his rapier. 

Garcin lunged wildly, and, when his foe avoided him, fell head- 
long face downward on the sand, where he grovelled, trying to regain 
his feet. ; 

Starnes looked at him and smiled half wickedly, half in pity, while 
he got up and spread his weak legs to steady himself. 

Again Garcin lunged ineffectually, without any attempt to guard 
himself. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Starnes, “ I won’t murder Mr. Garcin. You'd 
better take care of him. He’s as brave as a grizzly, but you see that 
he can’t fight. He doesn’t amount to a hill of beans.” 

“Stop !” cried Vaudreuil. 

And once more Garcin, wavering and shaking, thrust with all the 
weight of his body behind the level rapier. 

Starnes came near being taken unaware, and with difficulty side- 
stepped and parried ; then he sprang back, and. the devil rose in his 
face, terrible to see. 

“Dern you!” he roared. “ Dern you! Come that again, and you 
go dead !” 

The surgeon and Charles de Vaudreuil precipitated themselves upon 
Garcin and held him fast. 

It was a queer ending to a duel. Garcin fainted from sheer ex- 
haustion. 
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_ “What do you say, gentlemen?” Starnes demanded, switching the 
air with his rapier and looking from one to the other. 

“Tt is ended,” said the surgeon, who was applying restoratives and 
rubbing Garcin’s face to remove the adhering sand. 

“He must be got into the carriage,” said Vaudreuil, a trifle ner- 
vously. 

“Yes,” assented the surgeon, looking around at a loss. 

Starnes took his antagonist up in his arms and bore him to the 
vehicle as if he had been a babe. Then, turning a frightened face to 
the surgeon, “ He’s not dead, is he, doctor?” he inquired. 

“No: fainted. I'll fetch him around in a minute. It’s all right.” 

Garcin began to breathe heavily, and soon came to consciousness, 
but his features were pinched and bloodless, and he looked more like 
an ill man than like one exhausted by over-exertion. Indeed, he was 
ill, as the sequel proved,—ill of the most terrible disease known to 
hot climates. It was this in his blood that made him weak and easily 
tired out, albeit in his best condition he would have been no match for 
Starnes. 

That very day six persons took yellow fever in Bay St. Louis, and 
one of them was Roger Garcin. ‘The visitation came suddenly and 
mysteriously. Smugglers probably brought the germs from a Cuban 
ship lying below the Chandeleurs. At first, as usual, the doctors de- 
nied that it was yellow fever, and so the infection had freedom for a 
day and a half. ‘Then the terrible truth came out, followed by intense 
popular excitement. Everybody clamored wildly to be taken away ; 
but the owners of the little packets refused to transport any person to 
New Orleans or Mobile, and as soon as the other coast towns heard of 
the fever they armed and fortified themselves against refugees and for- 
bade the admission of any person. For a time all was confusion and 
selfish terror. 

Of course this would, in any view of the situation, have prevented 
general public discussion of the duel. People had something more 
thrilling to think of. Still, those concerned in the affair of honor 
used every effort to keep the transaction secret; and but for the garru- 
lousness of the old negro who witnessed it from his leafy hiding-place 
there would probably have been an end of it, so far as gossip went. 

From mouth to mouth among the negroes, however, the story passed 
along and grew proportionately, until it assumed somewhat fantastic 
dimensions, and came to the ears of the dwellers at Pembroke Place a 
most picturesque piece of romance. 

Meantime, the fever spread in a malignant form; death followed 
death from house to house, and the gate of the cemetery stood wide open. 

Starnes was stricken down a few hours after the duel. His superb 
physique bore him through, but the margin of probabilities narrowed 
at one time almost to nothing, and when he arose from bed he looked 
like a sinister shadow of what he had been in his days of health. 

At the first intimation of the epidemic Mr. Pembroke and Mr. 
Roache took their families to a large, tumble-down old country house, 
the property of Pembroke, some miles back of Bay St. Louis, on the 
bank of a little bayou. Here they were comparatively safe from {nfec- 
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tion ; and, but for the thought of how others were suffering, the dreamy 
surroundings and the pastoral quietude would have been enjoyable, 
especially to Mrs. Roache and Manette. 

The low, rambling house stood in the shade of some enormous oak- 
trees and was walled in on three sides with an orange-grove and a fig- 
orchard. In front ran the bayou, beyond which stretched away broad, 
rush-covered marsh meadows to the distant shore of Pontchartrain. 
There were flourishing vegetable-gardens and some fields of potatoes 
hard by on the estate. 

From the squat and lop-sided veranda a liberal view was afforded 
of the meadows, where, wading knee-deep in mud, the slender little 
Southern cattle grazed like deer. The keeper of the place was a lonely, 
jaundiced dago, shrivelled and gray, whose furtive countenance warned 
the whole world not to trust him. But he was honest and capable, 
despite the unmistakable badges of villany stamped all over him. 

Mr. Roache and Mr. Pembroke found time heavy on their hands; 
but they could eat melons, sip claret, and smoke, while the ladies swung 
luxuriously in hammocks and chatted away the long, languid days. 
All their sympathies went out to the sufferers in town, but there was 
nothing they could do for them. Persons not fortified against the 
fever by having had it were forbidden to expose themselves to it and 
thus multiply the number of victims,—a wise precaution in behalf 
of both sick and well,—for expert nurses were few, and every new case 
added its burden and increased the danger of a general spread of the 
disease. . . 

One cruel-looking act Mr. Pembroke felt bound to do. He sta- 
tioned in the neighboring woods two hired men with guns to guard 
the approaches to the house and to drive back every person who might 
attempt to come. It was the only practicable plan of defence against 
a rush of germ-bearing fugitives. 

The ladies were not informed of this cold-blooded precaution, and 
so were not even remote accessories to it. Mr. Pembroke himself felt 
pangs of conscience, very little assuaged by the knowledge that he was 
doing for his wife and daughter what the deepest wells of love de- 
manded; but they must be saved though all the rest of the world 
should perish as the price; this was his determination, right or wrong. 

Manette baffled Mrs. Roache more and more every day. Not that 
she presented any traits of character especially mysterious or any indi- 
cations of guarding a secret ; it was more the strange absence of every 
badge of surreptitious self-communion in her conduct that made the 
puzzle, Her face was serenely happy in its expression, and, while she 
did not talk much, there was no evidence of introspection or revery. 

The two were inseparable companions from morning till night. Mr. 
Pembroke had set the bounds of their freedom ; they were not to pass 
beyond the garden and orange-grove on one hand nor into the wood on 
the other, and they could row on the bayou no farther than one could 
see in either direction from the little wharf near the house. But the 
weather was so fine, the breezes so sweet, the smell of marsh-meadow 
and resinous woods so refreshing, that lotus-eating was far more in 
their* way than straying beyond the bounds. 
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Mrs. Roache was fast becoming a Southerner in the matter of daily 
habit ; the spell of the languid climate fell upon her imperceptibly at 
first, but with increasing influence as the days went by. In time, had 
the conditions held, she must have given herself entirely over to dream- 
ing of nothing. 





XIV. 


Hatch did not hear from Mrs. Roache as she had promised he 
should. The mails were stopped when the packets ceased to run, and 
there was no telegraph. People were afraid of letters, and so suspicious 
of strange vessels that the Sweet Sister had trouble to hold her place 
in Mobile Bay when the city authorities found that she hailed from 
Bay St. Louis. All on board of her were notified that they were not 
to be over-friendly with the shore. It was too late, however, for pre- 
cautions to serve any good turn. Mobile was almost immediately 
stricken, and the terrible plague spread like a yellow flame from house 
to house. People fled in every direction. From the yacht’s deck 
Hatch and Woodville saw the headlands down the bay being covered 
with white tents in which the armies of refugees were encamping. 

And what divine weather! How could a scourge of deadly illness 
come on such a breeze and in such sunshine? Day after day was clear, 
not very hot, balmy as spring, with a steady wind fanning gently out 
of the southeast. The sky, a bird- egg blue, showed never a cloud, save 
that now and again on the horizon’s rim a shadowy Gulf-cap hovered 
mysteriously, like a whiff of smoke from a Titan’s pipe. 

The Sweet Sister’s anchorage was in a cove of the mainland not far 
from where many summer cottages now overlook the bay. Hatch and 
Woodville, compelled to make the most of a dreary situation, went each 
his way toward the philosophy of patience. The change in Woodville 
had of late been remarkable. His cheeks filled out, his color deepened 
to a dark olive, and his eyes seemed clearer. 

By a sort of silent agreement the men avoided mentioning the sub- 
ject most interesting to both. Hatch had his dream and his doubt, his 
fear and his hope, and likewise Woodville had his ; but each heroically 
held his peace. 

It was a trial of patience, to say the least, this lying on deck waiting 
for the fever to run its course. Hatch was far from being of a trouble- 
borrowing temperament, and he made heroic efforts to imagine that 
Manette would escape the fever. But the torture of a foreboding just 
the opposite of this was with him day and night. He even dreamed, 
almost every time he slept, of seeing her tossing on her bed distorted 
with pain and dying in delirium. 

Woodville, true to realism, worked at his novel as best he could, 
and found insipid solace in mercilessly depicting in his hero what he 
imagined to be the most graceless traits of his own character; his 
villain he made as much as possible like Hatch. There were days, 
however, when he could not write a line; the pressure on his brain 
seemed extrinsic, as if the atmosphere had enormous weight, and his 
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fancy had room for but one picture, Manette lying dead, a victim of 
the fever. 

“If I owned this yacht,” he said one day, speaking sidewise and 
looking diagonally away from Hatch, “I’d move out of this and go 
somewhere, and I’d go like the devil, too.” 

“ And where would that somewhere be, pray ?” bridled Hatch. 

“ Barbadoes, or Punta Gorda. There are plenty of places.” 

“ Humph! and we’ve not fuel enough to last three days.” 

“ Well, the middle of the Gulf is a confounded sight better than 
this lonely, spiritless place. I’d rather be in the sea’s trough with a 
broken shaft than lolling life away like this.” 

“If you owned the yacht you’d sail away, would you?” He eyed 
Woodville as if expecting him to do something startling. 

“Yes,” said Woodville, with energy ; “yes, I would.” 

“Well, you don’t own it.” 

“‘Truth is often the vilest thing in the whole world,” Woodville 
responded, “and you can give it its most atrocious appearance, I 
never before felt just as I do now the terrible curse of poverty.” 

“Pshaw! you take me too seriously. I did not mean to nag you, 
and you well know it. Woodville, what I have said a thousand times 
I say now: half my fortune is yours if you’ll have it.” The reitera- 
tion sounded hollow. It meant absolutely nothing. 

‘Pardon, old man. I’m a brute. I’ve already squandered enough 
of your liberality. Can’t you bear with my ill temper without trying 
to make mea cipher? I inherited poverty: I don’t want to acquire 
self-detestation.” Woodville’s manner was almost as perfunctory as 
Hatch’s. 

They were silent for a while, and stood half turned away from each 
other. A common thought lay between them, a barrier over which 
neither dared pass. If either had been happily sure of his own stand- 
ing in; the matter nearest his heart, he could have embraced his friend 
and wept on his neck. 

The story of Damon and Pythias is touching. Men sometimes have 
fine affection one for another, and death for one’s comrade is not so un- 
common that it need be called melodramatic even in this fin de siécle 
period. But let Love shy his bow and quiver into the ring where the 
most sacred friendships are playing; they note how soon the smile 
changes to a scowl. 

Men never sacrifice love to friendship, even in their most maudlin 
moods. The tender passion engenders a certain perverseness and a 
vulgar stubbornness which render it hopelessly refractory. 

During a long silence, Hatch and Woodville heard Mate singing, 
in a passably mellow voice,— 


“Oh, mother, mother, make my bed, 
Oh, make it long and narrow ; 
For Jamie died for me to-day, 
And I'll die for him to-morrow.” 


Hatch suddenly turned squarely upon Woodville. 
“Where do you want to go?” he demanded. “Tell me nothing 


but the very truth.” 
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A ring of desperation in his voice found its complement in a 
smouldering rage somewhere below the surface of Woodville’s mood. 

“Ts there a particular place that you don’t want me to go to?” 
was the almost fierce counter-inquiry. 

“No, not even if you should choose hell and were in a great 
hurry.” 

“ But what if I preferred Eden ?” 

Hatch’s face flushed white, and there was a choieric spot on each 
of Woodville’s bronze cheeks. 

' It was a dangerous moment. They turned their backs upon each 
other and walked away, to feel a little later heartily ashamed of 
themselves. 

It went on thus for many days, during which the summer passed 
into autumn, without any change of weather save that the dreamy 
golden haze in the air softened to a tremulous illusion and the breeze 
seemed to have a cooler touch of mornings and evenings. 

By one little step and another the dwellers on the yacht made 
friends with a band of charming people encamped on a near bluff of 
the coast, and when it was found that the little vessel could not be a 
menace to health the barriers were all broken down. Visits were ex- 
changed, gingerly enough at first, but after a while with perfect free- 
dom and with considerable show of social gayety, notwithstanding the 
terrible harvest death was reaping just over yonder in the city. 

Woodville and Hatch found this intercourse in some degree a 
relief, if not a pleasure; it broke up the monotony of their experierice 
and shut off at intervals the main flood of their selfish reflections, so 
that the tendency toward a final conflagration of passion between them 
was checked and turned aside. 

Time lay heavy upon them, however, and day by day the sum of 
impatience grew. Woodville found his novel approaching its end, and 
he was quite aware that he was wreaking his accumulated atrabilious- 
ness of temper upon the unhappy people whose lives he was depicting 
with such pessimistic faithfulness to the demands of evil. What he 
called his “ artistic conscience” was elastic enough. 

‘As for Hatch, when a certain recurring mood came upon him he 
sat apart with a sketch-book on his knee and filled page after page with 
profiles and quarter-views, miniature portraits of Manette as best he 
could recollect her face and form. 

Woodville knew what all this sketching meant, and it enraged 
him. Nevertheless when one day he said, stalking up to the busy 
dilettante, “ Let me see your pictures,” his voice was singularly light 
and indifferent. 

“ Humph !” grunted Hatch, with a brush cross-wise in his mouth. 

He closed the sketch-book and tied a soiled blue ribbon around it. 
There was something sardonic in the manner of the refusal. 

Woodville laughed, and Hatch felt the force of such a laugh in 
that connection: it uncovered what it meant to hide. He took the 
brush from his mouth and said, “ Woodville, we must be careful, or 
we shall quarrel.” 

“ What about ?” demanded Woodville, as if surprised. 
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“ Nothing, anything. It’s best not to try explanations. There’s 
one subject that we must avoid.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

The realist was merciless, although he — how hollow the ground 
was under his feet. He felt keenly the difference between the artist’s 
poetic impressions of Manette and his own almost brutal analysis. 

Hatch clutched the brush as if it had been a.dagger, but said 
nothing more for a minute or two. He felt a check on his tongue, 
and suddenly he heard Manette’s voice. No, it was only one of the 
young ladies in a boat from the camp calling to some person on shore. 
The atmosphere seemed to have unusual conducting power. 

“There is a change: it is going to rain,” he presently remarked, a 
curious relaxation showing in his features. 

Woodville looked to the northwest and saw the shoulder of a dark 
cloud shrugging against the sky. 

“Yonder comes a Norther !’ cried Mate from the hatchway, his 
red head flaring like a torch in the changing wind. “It will bring a 
frost, and then good-by, Mr. Yellow Jack, and be blowed !” 

Hatch and Woodville looked hard at each other with shadowy eyes. 
One would have imagined that they were praying to each other. 

The cloud rolled up with a boiling motion, and the wind seemed 
to shiver strangely. Mate and his men began to make the yacht snug 
to the tune of ‘i 

All in the merry month of May, 


When the green buds were swellin’. 


Before they were aware of what they were doing, Hatch and Wood- 
ville stood clasping hands and muttering half-articulate phrases of 
thankfulness, But the storm fell to pieces before reaching them. A 
scattering dash of rain, a tricksy fanning from the north-by-north west, 
and a fall of ten degrees i in the temperature ; nothing more. 

Then followed a week of terrible weather, torrid by day, muggy 
by night, with millions of mosquitoes and sand-flies swarming in the 
air. The Bay of Mobile weltered lazily in a gray steam-haze and 
sang a low, treacherous, miasmatic song of the tropics. Gathering 
new force, the fever raged savagely, and even invaded one of the camps 
nearest the city. 

“ Dom it, sir,” said Mate, mopping his magenta face and roaching 
his brick-red hair, “ hadn’t we better sneak out of this here be-blowed 
hole in the hot side o’ be-blowed nowheres ?” 

Hatch, the “dandy Hatch,” as Woodville sometimes called him, 
stood in his shirt-sleeves with his collar unbuttoned. Mate’s suggestion 
pleased him ; but what about fuel and provisions? 

“ Say the word and gi’ me the money, and I’ll work that racket,” 
said Mate, with a squint that hinted at all manner of frauds against 
the local quarantine. 

Hotter beamed the sun by day, and more suffocatingly lolled the 
malarial fog on the water by night. 

Mate clothed himself in mystery and performed miracles in the 
way of smuggling supplies. At midnight and later came shadowy 
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boats alongside the yacht, and there were surreptitious hoistings and 
bestowings. 

“What are you going to do?” Woodville inquired of Hatch, seeing 
these unlawful proceedings. 

“Run the blockade,” said Hatch. 

“ And after that?” 

“As I please. ‘There will be ample sea-room.” 

“Dom the muskeeters, sir!’ raged Mate: “they’re a-eatin’ me up 
blood-raw.” He fanned with his cap and fought with his freckled 
hands. 

“ When will the pilot come aboard ?” demanded Hatch. 

“It’s past time for him now, sir.” 

“Ts everything else ready ?” 

“ Ready, sir.” 

Hatch turned away and hummed a light tune. 

Presently a slender boat sneaked its way through the wan night 
vapors and silently drew alongside the Sweet Sister. A rope was let 
down, and the furtive-looking pilot came hand over hand up the side 
and stood on deck. 

“To Bay St. Louis,” Hatch muttered in his ear. ‘The shortest 
course, mind.” 

“ Bay be-blowed St. Louis!” was Mate’s half-strangled comment. 

Five minutes later the deck began to jar, and the Sweet Sister went 
outward, cutting the choppy water like a knife. 





XV. 


Mrs. Roache found ample time to study Manette, as one young 
woman studies another, along general lines dimly and over special 
areas clearly by flashes of intuition; but yet she was as greatly at a 
loss as when she first began upon the subject most interesting to her. 
She would have gladly written to Hatch in the way of keeping her 
promise; the situation offered charming opportunities for making most 
discouraging reports if when made it had been possible to send them ; 
moreover, she suspected that Hatch by this time was in Boston, while 
the Sweet Sister probably lay deserted in Mobile harbor. In estimating 
Hatch’s passion for Manette, which she did not doubt was real, she took 
largely into consideration what she considered the nature of the man, a 
consideration based upon her own reminiscences. Doubtless it would 
be better never to make one’s self the measure of another ; but women, 
even more than men, in a case like this, see through the home window 
and gauge all the world by the lawn’s breadth. And while Mrs. Roache 
would have scorned herself on mere suspicion of doing to another any 
unjust aet on account of some real or fancied injustice to herself, she 
was not wholly unaware of the peaceful serenity of soul she enjoyed 
on account of Manette’s indifference touching Hatch’s absence, nor of 
the deep comfort she drew from fancying that Hatch himself was con- 
scious of her triumph. Feminine nature has a large fountain of its 
strength bubbling amid the rocks of perverseness. 

“Vou. LIV.—14 
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It is probable, moreover, that there never was a woman too good to 
remember her old love-affairs with a sense of having conferred a vast 
favor on the men she made miserable. Certainly Mrs. Roache found 
it impossible to evade thinking that by some roundabout title Hatch’s 
destiny belonged to her. 

Naturally enough, too, she loved Manette all the more because 
Hatch loved her, and on that account assumed a deeper responsibility 
for her welfare. It was easy, indeed, for her to view complacently the 
young man’s situation, because she did not truly believe in him. Never- 
theless, she knew that Hatch was under all mightily in earnest and that 
he meant to marry Manette if possible. And this knowledge by a per- 
ceptible increment aggravated her desire to make him suffer, although 
she would have conscientiously sworn to the contrary. 

Manette seemed to find a fresh source of health and beauty in the 
dreamy idle life beside the bayou. She had her secret, Mrs. Roache 
felt sure of it,—a deep, sweet secret, too sacred for the breath of dis- 
cussion. But whom was she going to love? Was it’ Hatch? Mrs. 
Roache thought not; but how could she be sure? 

“ Manette,” she began one day while they swung side by side in a 
double hammock under a vine-covered oak beside the bayou, “ supposing 
that Mr. Hatch, Mr. Starnes, Mr. Woodville, and Mr. Garcin were to 
come here all together, wouldn’t it be a charming surprise ?” 

“It would indeed,” Manette quickly assented : “it would make me 
cry for joy almost.” 

“‘ They’re all such good company, each in his way,” demurely con- 
tinued Mrs. Roache, gazing with half-closed, idle-looking eyes across 
the water toward where some picturesquely muddy pigs were rooting 
in the marsh ; ‘‘and so clever and different. You turn from one to 
the other with constant refreshment of interest. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tt’s satisfying to know that Mr. Starnes and Cousin Roger are 
well of the fever. If we can’t see them, papa manages to get word 
from them,” replied the girl. She did not appear to be conscious of 
evasion. ; 

“ And does he hear from the yacht? Does word ever come from 
“et Hatch and Mr. Woodville?” Mrs. Roache went on, slyly eying 

er. 

“No. Outside communications are cut off, you know.” 

. “Where do you fancy that they are at this moment? Shouldn’t 
you like to know just what they are doing? Don’t you think Mr. 
Woodville is the strangest, most captivating man you ever saw? Can’t 
he think of more ways of being blunt and amusing, and -at the same 
time delicate and true to the finest manly feeling? He grows upon 
one’s esteem. Don’t you think so?” 

“TI like to have him talk to‘me,” said Manette, pulling a rope to 
swing the hammock and gazing reflectively up into the dense tangle 
overhead. “He tells me so much about himself and everybody. Do 
you know that in his youth he was a blacksmith’s apprentice and worked 
hard at the anvil?” 

“No. Did he tell you that? Is it true?” 

“Yes. At Mrs. Wambly’s party he described it all, how knotty 
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and rough his hands were, and how the charcoal dust used to make 
him look like a negro. He had a hard time of it.” 

“ That is our standard American biographical key. From the plough 
to the President’s chair ;~from the anvil to the highest place in litera- 
ture; from the maul and wedge to the millionaire’s mansion.” 

“Was Mr. Hatch poor in his youth ?” 

“No. Why?’ 

“Oh, nothing, only he is a millionaire, you know. I thought 
maybe you meant him.” 

Mrs. Roache laughed. .. 

“The suggestion is ridiculous,” she remarked, half aside. “To 
think of him in overalls or leather apron, his hands callous, his face 
grimy! Oh, Manette, you are a very original girl. Your simplicity 
is aboriginal. How Mr. Hatch would enjoy such a picture of himself 
as a young bumpkin grinning through a fence at some rustic girl! I 
must tell him when I see him.” 

Manette sprang up in the hammock, as if. lifted by Mrs. Roache’s 
last sentence, and sat there like one roused from sleep by a clap of 
thunder. 

“You do that and I'll never, never speak to you again! I will hate 
you as long as I live!” 

“Then I won’t tell him,” said Mrs. Roache, in the sweetest possible 
tone, and she laughed gayly enough; “for I must keep you, my little 
girl, at all hazards.” 

The shrewd woman narrowly regarded the blushing upright girl, 
but failed to see through the momentary flash of incipient anger the 
slightest evidence that she loved Hatch. Upon later thought, when 
she had seen the glow die slowly on the girl’s cheeks, she was not so 
sure, however. She would try again and observe more closely. 

“ Manette,” she presently went on, speculatively and without appear- 
ing to have noticed the effect of what had already been said, “ supposing 
that you had to marry, were compelled to marry one of the four, Mr. 
Woodville, Mr. Garcin, Mr. Starnes, Mr. Hatch, which one would you 
choose ?” 

“ Why, what a question! What ever put that into your head? I 
never saw you in such a mood.” | 

“It’s a mere idle question. You'll have to marry some time, and I 
was just wondering what your taste would be.” 

“If I ever marry T’il marry some one that I love, no matter who 
he may be.” 

She, too, adopted the speculative, disinterested tone. 

“But just supposing the case, you know,” persisted Mrs. Roache, | 
coaxingly, “just for amusement.” 

“T shouldn’t want to marry for amusement.” 

“ Lay aside humor. Pretend that you understand me. If you had 
to choose, which one would it be?” 

“ Which one would you have taken when you were a girl ?” 

Mrs. Roache started at this question after the manner of a designing 
Witness trapped on cross-examination. A dash of carmine leaped into 
her cheeks ; but she laughed. 
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“Well, your taste and mine,” she said, “might be very different. 
As for me, it seems to me that Mr. Hatch is far and away the most 
eligible person. Don’t you think so?” 

“ What makes you prefer him ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that I do, only he seems to me gifted and situ- 
ated to make a wife happy. He’s rich, handsome, cultured , agreeable.” 

“ Mr. Starnes is rich, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes, but the man! Y 

“T like him,” 

“And I too. He’s noble. The duel showed that, and his labors 
with the sick since he got well. Everybody must like him. But you 
slip away from my question.” 

“ Because I don’t think you ought to ask it. Loving and getting 
married seem to me too sacred for idle talk.” 

At this Mrs. Roache did not know whether to laugh or to wonder ; 
but it was like an echo from her own early girlhood. 

Mr. Roache, smoking a cigar and carrying an arm-chair, came from 
the veranda to join them. 

“Tf I were an artist and wanted to make a picture of laziness,” he 
called out, in his pleasant, self-satisfied way, “I couldn’t ask for a better 
sitting, or lying, or swinging, whatever you may call it. Will my cigar 
trouble you ?” 

“Not if you'll be very silent,” said Mrs. Ruache. “ Phrases carry 
smoke, you know.” 

“Tl not talk if you won’t,” he insinuated. “Is it a bargain 2” 

“No: the price is too great. Talk all you please,” said Manette. 

He was proceeding to avail himself of ihe liberty, when a shot not 
far eastward in the wood rang out loud and clear. 

“I wonder who that is ?” he said, lifting his head to look. “ There’s 
nobody out gunning these days.” 

“Probably some negro,” suggested Manette. “They shoot all the 
little birds.” 

Mr. Roache knew that one of the armed guards stationed by Pem- 
broke to keep refugees away must have fired the shot, and it excited his 
curiosity. He said no more on the subject, however, but kept his ears 
open. No further noise came from that direction during the next five 
minutes, and Mrs. Roache, whose mind had tangled itself in the fas- 
cination of considering Manette and her four lovers, submitted her 
question to her husband. 

“T’ve just been giving Manette a conundrum,” she said, “and I’ll 
submit it to you. If you were a young girl and were compelled to 
marry one of our four friends, Starnes, Garcin, Woodville, Hatch, which 
would be your choice ?” 

“Starnes,” said Mr. Roache, promptly. “He’s the most remark- 
able man I ever met.” 

“ But he’s so crude, so crushing: he steps on your sense of propriety 
like a hippopotamus.” 

“‘ Yes, and on your dress too; but I like him,” said Manette. 

“ What do you say to Woodville?” idly pursued Mrs. Roache. 

Mr. Roache arched his business-like eyebrows. 
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“T should as soon marry a milliner’s clerk, if I were a girl,” he 
said, with judicial solemnity. “Of all pretended men deliver me from 
a novelist. He hasn’t a grain of genuine manly common sense. I’ve 
met a dozen or so of them; they’re all alike,—act like idiots and write 
like hysterical women. Never saw one who didn’t look ashamed of 
himself. Never met one that didn’t have nervous trouble.” 

“‘ Well, then, there’s Mr. Garcin.” 

“ He’sall right ; a trifle dusty and antique, but well-meaning. He’d 
do for a place like this.” 

“ And Mr. Hatch.” 

“There you have me. He’s a gentleman throngh and through; 
but what’s the good of such a man? He has millions upon millions 
of money, but never dreams of putting a cent of it into enterprise. 
He has never been of the slightest use to the world.” i 

Mr. Roache was very apt to measure men and money by the miles 
of railroad they could control. 

Mrs. Roache drew a sigh. Her husband’s heavy hand of judg- 
ment crushed romance to dust at a stroke. 

“ You are a difficult person,” she said, and smiled at Manette. “We 
will not be greatly impressed by your estimate of our friends,” 

Just then attention was called to two men who were slowly approach- 
ing the rear of the house by way of the garden. 

Mr. Roache looked, took his half-burnt cigar from his lips, and gave 
a grunt of surprise ; then he sprang to his feet. 

“What’s the matter ?” he called. 

One of the men was leading the other, and that other was Wood- 
ville,—pale, collapsed, and bleeding, walking with difficulty, and leaning 
on his supporter’s shoulder. Manette let go a-clear, startled cry and 
leaped from the hammock. She did not hesitate a moment, but ran 
straightway toward the wounded man. 





XVI. 


When the Sweet Sister again steamed into the sheltered loveliness 
of Bay St. Louis she was met by a patrol boat, and after being examined 
was forbidden to approach the docks. 

She could, have anchorage anywhere in the shallow harbor well off 
shore; but she must keep her place. This was no more than Hatch 
had expected ; nor did he care, feeling sure of his ability to have his 
own way in his own good time. 

There was no effectual quarantine in those days, and he knew that 
each little town along the coast was taking care of itself. 

His first move was to bribe an old’ oysterman, Jean Lapin by name, 
whom he commissioned to fetch him word about Manette. This worthy 
was not a Creole, but a Gascon, long a resident of the bay shore, and 
— 2 to all the fishermen as the greatest liar since Chef Menteur 
himself, 


Hatch secured the old fellow by accident, calling to him as he was 
going by in his shaky tub of a cat-boat, and the fluent French voice 
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immediately won favor with our yachtsman. Here, he thought, was a 
simple, guileless being who would serve him faithfully and be glad of 
his pay. 
The diffused but finely tempered artistic element in Hatch’s nature 
found somewhat to appreciate in this picturesque ragamuffin smelling 
of fish and sour claret, navy plug tobacco and rancid cheese. The 
lop-sided hat, the parti-colored shirt, and the trousers decorated with 
incongruous tints, the pointed, up-tilted shoes, a sort of leather sabots, 
everything about him from tip to toe made him appear to Hatch’s 
credulous imagination strangely simple and unmistakably reliable. 

A liberal gift of coin opened the negotiations. Hatch was in his 
little gig alongside the oyster-boat. He leaned over his gunwale, 
the mottled salt over his. It was deep in the night, and the bay was 
drowsing and weltering in a faint gray mist. 

“You know where Pembroke Place is?” Hatch inquired, in French. 

“Yes, yes, very well indeed, perfectly,” was the fluent answer. “I 
have sold them oysters and fish many, many years.” 

“What I want you to do is to goand find out for me how Mr. Pem- 
broke and his family are getting along. Do you understand ?” 

“Oh, perfectly, certainly, yes, yes, sir.” 

“ And particularly—ah—h, what is your name?” 

“ Jean Lapin, monsieur, Jean Lapin.” 

“ And particularly, Monsieur Lapin, you must find out all about 
the young lady, Mademoiselle Manette, and bring the word to me.” 

“Yes, Monsieur ’Atch, yes, everything, everything. If they’re 
dead I’ tell you; if they’re alive all the same I’ll tell you; if they 
have fever-——” 

“Go at once, monsieur,” Hatch interrupted, with a shudder, “ and 
let me know at your earliest convenience. You shall be liberally 

id.” 

“Oh, the pay, that is nothing, monsieur, if I can serve you; 
nothing at all.” 

From the deck of the Sweet Sister Woodville had dimly witnessed 
this clandestine interview. 

The wavering, ghostly outline of Bay St. Louis town swung round 
the shore’s long curve yonder. Lights glimmered from point to point, 
the steeple of the old church speared the fine bubble of the autumn 
sky. Despite the plague, a few late bathers were splashing in the 
rickety bath-pens at the outer end of the long-legged wharves. 

Presently Hatch and Mate came on board from the gig. 

“What have you two owls been up to?” growled Woodville, con- 
fronting them. “I want to know right off.” 

Mate glided silently past him, his hair shining vaguely red like 
the light from a greasy lantern. * 

Hatch took a moment to frame his answer, then said,— 

“T am arranging to hear from our friends over yonder.” 

A huge lump rose in Woodville’s throat. 

“ And how long will it take?” His voice was husky. 

“Not long, I hope.” 

“Has the fever been bad ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Any particulars ?” 

“ None.” 

“My God! if——” ~ 

He checked his tongue and glowered at Hatch as if that poor man 
had been the plague itself. 

“ We'll have to wait till to-morrow night, at least,” said Hatch. 

“Till to-morrow night!’ Woodville echoed. “I cannot! I will 
not !” 

“‘There’s nothing else to do.” 

“ And you,said not long !” . 

. Without deigning response, Hatch went below. He flung himself 

upon his luxurious couch and lighted a dark Havana. There was no 
pleasure in the fragrant weed just then, but it restrained impatience 
and softened discontent. 

Presently he heard Woodville rummaging in the little adjoining 
room where they kept all manner of personal supplies, but he gave the 
incident no particular thought. A little later the cigar, already gone 
out, fell on the floor, and he slept soundly. 

Meantime, Woodville had put a suit of clothes into a waterproof 
bag which he strapped to suit him. Then he got himself into bathing- 
trunks and a knit silk shirt. Upon his back, knapsack fashion, he 
fastened the bag, and over the yacht’s side he went sliding down a rope 
into the cool salt water. 

A silence filled the night, for there was no breeze, and the bay’s 
thin scarf of fog wavered and fluttered indefinitely gray and suggestive 
of a sultry dawn. It was a long swim to the nearest wharf, and it 
taxed the unaccustomed muscles of Woodville’s legs and arms. He 
lay for a while limp and nerveless after he had dragged himself up the 
steps to a little platform beside one of the bath-pens; then he stripped 
and rubbed himself as if life depended upon. the vigor of his work, 
and put on the dry clothes from the oil-cloth bag. He had just 
smoothed out a rumpled soft hat when the cocks in the town began 
crowing for day. With a glance back to where the yacht showed like 
a dusky patch on the half-veiled water, he shrugged his shoulders and 
walked heavily along the wharf to the shore, the loose sun-warped 
boards rattling under his feet. 

He was almost in front of Pembroke Place when he reached the 
shell road on the bluff. An oppressive stillness brooded over the 
mossy trees and the wide-winged amorphous house. No one was stir- 
ring in any direction. He strolled in a hollow, unreal mood back and 
forth, waiting for daylight to come; but when it did come and the 
sun burst out of the water beside Cat Island, the gloom and silence 
still hung over the old place. The shutters remained closed, the doors 
did not open. At last he leaned on the gate, and started at finding a 
chain binding it and joined with a padlock. Just inside of the walk a 
stake driven into the ground upbore a transverse sign painted in red 
letters: “ Beware of the Dog !” 

It was a deserted home guarded by an imaginary Cerberus lurking 
somewhere in the silent thickets of rose and cactus. 
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A fat young German woman came driving a spavined horse that 
drew the rude vegetable-cart in which her great bulk left little enough 
room for a few cabbages, carrots, potatoes, and the like. People must 
eat even in the midst of the plague. 

Woodville signed to her to stop. 

“Madame,” he said, “ will you kindly tell me where Mr. Pem- 
broke is ?” 

She gave him an open Teutonic stare, and after a turn of asthmatic 
breathing informed him that the gentleman he wished to see had taken 
his household over on the bayou some miles westward. 

“Could you tell me the way to go there?” he inquired, trying to 
appear calm, yet speaking breathlessly. 


She directed him as best she could, meanwhile regarding him — 


curiously askance with her milk-blue eyes. 

He took his course and struck into the woods. Of course he lost 
the way, never having known it; nevertheless, after much wandering 
and vexation he came upon the hired guard at Mr. Pembroke’s dead- 
‘line. An old negro had shown him the road to the bayou house, and 
when the guard confronted him and bade him turn back he smiled and 
kept right on. 

hen Hatch arose late that morning and found that Woodville was 
gone, his first thought, strangely enough, connected itself with suicide. 
Mate, however, was more practical, and proceeded to investigate. 

“Suicide be blowed,” he commented, as he looked over the yacht’s 
side and saw the dangling rope. ‘ He’s gone ashore, sir. ’Ere’s where 
he went be-blowed down, sir. Shouldn’t wonder, sir, if he’s got tired 
- of our fare, which it ain’t so dom good, to be sure !” 

Certainly it looked plain enough now, and Hatch thought over with 
due reserve.a choice lot of imprecations. On Woodville’s desk later he 
found a hastily scrawled note informing him that the writer meant to 
swim ashore. 

“T shall not take the fever,” he wrote; “I never attracted epi- 
demics. Please be good to my manuscript, and don’t be foolish enough 
to follow me. If you do you'll turn yellow and die.” 

Hatch crumpled the paper savagely. “ Confound the idiotic penny- 
. a-liner!” he raved. “It would be a matter of golden justice if he 
should get the fever and 

“Dom, sir, he’ll get it!” impulsively broke in Mate. “ He’s dum 
be-blowed sure to get it, sir.” 

The following night a genuine Norther arrived, blowing great guns, 
with a deluge of rain and a change in temperature which brought a 
white frost and some days of crisp, wintry weather. Like magic was 
the sudden lifting of the plague, which after all had not been so deadly 
in Bay St. Louis. . 

The oranges were getting ripe and the pecans out of their 
brown hulls when Hatch ane idan. iui ig 9 first man he 
met. 

The big fellow was cheerful, but looked somewhat fagged. Seeing 
Hatch seemed to call up his spirit of banter, and he hailed him with 


jocund gayety. 
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Hatch could not wait. There was but one dreary sentence he cared 
to mouth just then. 

“Where are they buried?” he inquired, mournfully enough, as he 
grasped the promoter’s hand. His tone was sepulchral. 

“ Who?” demanded Starnes, with blunt surprise at the question. 

“Mr. Pembroke and—and—his family,” Hatch stammered. 

“They’re not buried; they’re not dead!” and Starnes guffawed 
freely. “ Who’s been stuffing you with that? Or are you taking it 
for granted that everybody is dead?” He laid a hand on Hatch’s 
shoulder. 

“ Jean Lapin, the fisherman, told me. But is it true? are they in- 
deed living? You’re not trying to let me down? Lapin surely could 
not misrepresent 

“ Hatch, that old Lapin is the liar of the town, the boss liar, the 
champion duplex, stub-twist, copper-lined, patent adjustable self-wind- 
ing eight-day prevaricator, the But here’s Garcin coming. You 
know we fought a duel about Miss Pembroke,” he half whispered ; 
“but we're chums now. We’ve buried the tomahawk.” 

“ A duel about Miss Pembroke !” exclaimed Hatch. “ You fought 
a duel about——” 

“S—s—h! He'll hear you. Don’t mention it. We never do; 
it’s a forbidden item of reference, enclosed in parentheses and marked as 
surplusage-—How are you, Garcin? Here’s Hatch back to see us.” 
Then, turning to Hatch, “ Where’s old Woodville ?” 

“TI don’t know. He came ashore some days ago, and I haven’t 
seen him since. I imagine that he is all right.” 

“TI have just heard,” said Garcin, “that Mr. Woodville is out at 
Mr. Pembroke’s country place, ill.” 

“Ti?” 

“ Yes,—hurt, ill of a gun-shot wound.” 

“ How—what—how did it happen ?” 

Both Starnes and Hatch stood gazing incredulously. Their faces 
were lined with deep concern and surprise. 

Garcin knew little more than he had told : the report had just reached 
him by a roundabout way. 

“ We'll find out immediately,” said Starnes, in a vigorous bass strain. 
“Wait here; I’ll fetch a carriage, and we’ll all three drive together out 
there. I want to go, anyway: I’ve got business. Stay right here: I’ll 
be back in five minutes.” 

Hatch while waiting could not keep from looking Garcin over, 
and in his inmost critical consciousness he measured the dark young 
Southerner and found him wanting. There was no connection between 
him and the existing state of things, no room for him in the readjust- 
ment of the social and domestic economies. There he stood, dressed in 
a long frock-coat of ancient cut, his vest much open, showing a great 
space of shirt-bosom, and his trousers much sprung at the knees. He 
looked lonesome, and wore the indefinable expression of a person left 
behind and forgotten. 

At the same moment that Starnes arrived with his carriage the large 
old rockaway of the Pembrokes came up. In it were Mrs. Pembroke, 
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Mrs. Roache, Manette, and Woodville ; behind them Mr. Roache and 
Mr. Pembroke drove in a light road-wagon. 

The meeting was a happy one, and Starnes made it noisy with his 
sonorous delight, especially when he came to shake hands with Manette. 

“‘ Hatch was inquiring for your grave just now,” he laughed, “and 
I guess he had some flowers to put on it.” 

Manette glanced at the yachtsman with one of her radiant, half- 
orga smiles, but turned again to Starnes, who rattled on as was 

is way. 

“Why, how sunburnt you are!” he cried, pushing up her hat’s 
brim: “ you look almost like a dago girl. Tan improves you.” 

Mrs. Roache watched Hatch narrowly, and wondered what he would 
say. Circumstances, however, did not permit him to say anything be- 
yond the commonplaces of the occasion. 

Woodville’s hurt had not been serious, save that at first the loss of 
blood was great ; it was already nearly healed, and he looked quite com- 
placent as he sat well back in the seat beside .Manette, who, dressed ina 
fluffy gown of gray woollen stuff, beamed forth and seemed to Hatch far 
more beautiful than his fondest dream of her had ever pictured. 

That evening they all took dinner at Pembroke Place,—all, that is, 
save Garcin, who failed to appear, and whose place was filled through a 
happy chance by Charles de Vaudreuil. 





XVII. 


“Tf you will keep your eyes open and your clever wits about you 
this evening you will discover all that I could have written to you if 
the channel of correspondence had been open,” said Mrs. Roache to 
Hatch when they met just before dinner at Pembroke Place. 

“ Why can’t you tell me, and not leave the discovery to my wits and 
the doubtful chances of observation ?” he grumbled. 

“T don’t know that I have the right.” 

“Why ?” 

“‘ Because.” 

“Nonsense! Be reasonable just once in your life, if you are a 
woman.” 

She laughed at his vehement energy of expression when he added, 

-“ You always seem to liketotortureme. I must know it all. Tell me 
right now. I am not as much of a child as I was.” 

“ And if I should tell you, how much better off do you imagine 
that you would be?” Her manner puzzled him. 

They were standing in the hall at the foot of a wide stairway. 
Hatch rested his elbow upon the cap of the tall newel. Opposite them 
an open door gave into a parlor, beyond which they could see, through 
an arched way, the shelves of the library and an open fireplace in which 
some pine cones were burning. 

Starnes stood with his arm on the mantel and was talking to Manette, 
while Woodville and Charles de Vaudreuil pressed close, as if to hear 
what he had to say. 
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Hatch did not immediately answer Mrs. Roache’s question, but 
stood gazing abstractedly at Manette. A waft of discouragement 
seemed to blow upon him from some remote source. How far away 
she seemed! The perspective appeared to extend itself immeasurably. 

The rooms were lighted with candles made of myrtle-wax, their 
faint fine perfume filling the air like incense. All about the walls were 
draped with foliage and flowers hastily gathered for the occasion by the 
black servants, who were glad to welcome their quondam owners back 
to the house. 

“You may take your fill of putting me on the rack now,” Hatch 
presently said, “but I am going to end it all right suddenly.” 

“ Bravely spoken !’ Mrs. Roache exclaimed. ‘TI should if I were 

ou.” 

“ Not bravely spoken, but desperately,” he replied, trying to recover 
atoneof mere levity. “Iam not going to be beaten without a forlorn 
dash for victory. You are no longer terrible.” 

She read him better than he thought, and he could not read her 
at all. 

' Woodville was a mystery to Hatch.. He seemed changed in some 
way; his expression had lost that saturnine element, heretofore its 
chief feature, and had taken on a peculiar serenity, amounting almost 
to amiability. 

“That is a charming picture just now riveting your attention, as 
the novelists say,” remarked Mrs. Roache: “I should think it might 
rouse the dormant artist in you. By the way, what has become of 
your graphic ambition? You once promised well as a painter.” 

“ Humph! according to habit, I broke the promise. Performance 
isa bore. I’d rather make a new promise.” 

“Tf I were a painter, a portrait of Manette should make my fame. 
See, as she now sits, what a superb flower she is !” 

“ And how the worthless insects hum and bumble around her !” 

“Beauty is for that; its function is to fascinate. But what a 
picture, if it were set on canvas with a touch of genius! Why don’t 
you do it, Mr. Hatch ?” 

“Tam going to fold it in my heart,” he said, with a strain of ab- 
solute reverence in his voice. 

Mrs. Roache looked at him, and her clear vision went right to his 
heart. She flushed a trifle, then turned pale. 

Charles de Vaudreuil took Manette to the table when dinner was 
announced, and it chanced that Hatch and Woodville sat side by side. 

“You don’t look like a successful adventurer,” Hatch flung into 
his friend’s ear at the first opportunity. “ What ails you?” 

“T’m disenchanted,” was the prompt response. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it ?” 

“ Yes, and you’d better be. You’re not a factor in the problem.” 

“You are oracular.” 

“ No, simply truthful.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Don’t get excited. We’re at table.” 

“ But what is behind’ your words ?” 
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“ You don’t know? Haven’t you heard or suspected ? Where are 
your eyes and ears?” 

“ Woodville, if you regard me as worthy of honest treatment, speak 
plainly all the truth. What do you mean ?” 

Their conversation was furtive and jerky; the sentences, thrust 
through rifts in the general hum of voices around the board, were 
necessarily curt. 

“She loves that stripling, that adolescent Creole, that volatile 
youngster beside her,” Woodville complacently explained, in a guarded 
undertone: “ that’s what I mean.” 

Hatch clutched his fork, and for a single second looked like an 
assassin. 

Starnes was speaking to Mrs. Roache across the table, telling her 
how suddenly the white frost and the few days of keenly cold weather 
had ended the epidemic of fever. 

“ It was just like blowing out a candle,” he said, “ or lifting a curtain 
for a new scene.” 

Charles de Vaudreuil was describing to Manette a play that he saw 
while in Paris. . 

__ There was a humming in Hatch’s ears, and a Jump arose in his 
throat. He felt old and cast aside. How easily now he could grasp 
the whole situation! A girl and a boy; it was the order of nature, 
the divine right of love, for them to attract each other. He looked at 
them ; their faces were close together ; they were neglecting the courses 
of the dinner, lost in the pleasure of hearing each other’s voices and 
following a common thought. 

“Get rid of that withered, woe-begone look of yours at your ear- 
liest convenience,” said Woodville, “ or you’ll set everybody to thinking 
that you are taking the fever. You haven’t the nerve of a turtle-dove !” 

Hatch pulled himself together into a fair imitation of one who 
laughs perfunctorily at another’s rather stale wit. If just then he had 
been the proprietor of all creation, he would have felt that his property 
was in a condition threatening him with bankruptcy. 

“Ts my manuscript all right ?” Woodville inquired, as if he had 
just thought of it. 

“Yes: we got out of fuel, and Mate used it. It broiled our red 
snappers to perfection.” 

“T’ve got the finishing touches for it in my mind: I’m impatient 
to get down to work at it again,” said Woodville, reflectively, refusing 
to notice Hatch’s abortive humor. “I want to get even with Fate by 
picturing some of her shortcomings and petty meannesses. Or is Fate 
masculine? At all events, I’ll have my revenge.” 

Hatch sipped his wine and wrestled with the imp of jealousy. The 
rare, tenuous fragrance of the myrtle-wax was torture to him, because 
it seemed to typify the dissipated substance of his hope. 

“Hatch,” muttered Woodville, “you’re not going to eat a truffle 
with your knife?” 

Hatch started and looked savagely at his plate. There were no 
truffles, and he was not threatening any misuse of his knife. In fact, 
Mrs. Pembroke had signalled to the ladies, and they were going to 
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leave the table to the gentlemen and cigars. The rustle of the moment 
caused a reaction in Hatch’s mind; but he went into his mood again 
when he saw Charles de Vaudreuil excuse himself and follow Manette 
to the drawing-room, whence there presently came back the tinkle of 
a guitar, along with desultory snatches of French song. 

Starnes picked up his chair and carried it near to Hatch and 
Woodville. When he had lighted a cigar he said, addressing them 
both in a confidential tone, “ It’s all good-by with me: the youngster’s 
got the drop, and my hands are up to stay.” He made a comical 
grimace. 

Woodville chuckled dryly and nodded generous approval. 

“T’m with you, Starnes,” he said, easily dropping into the pro- 
moter’s manner. “I always know when I’m left out in a deal.” 

It made Hatch furious to hear them, but he said nothing. While 
he was a man of the world, and recognized the right of men to do in 
a general way just what Starnes and Woodville were now doing, he 
felt that here was the one exception, and it was impossible for him to 
realize that Manette could be included in any judgment passed upon 
the common mass of womankind. 

“ How is it with you, Hatch ?” Starnes demanded, with a hand on 
the yachtsman’s knee. ‘“ Are you a philosopher when the door of love 
is banged in your face, eh ?” 

“T am not aware that it has been banged,” was the cold reply. 

“Then you’re bilious; for I never saw a man looking more out 
of sorts.” 

Mr. Roache and Mr. Pembroke had a little brandy between them, 
and were discussing an early revival of their railroad scheme. This 
prolonged the stay in the dining-room, and when they rejoined the 
ladies it was time for guests to go. 

Hatch met Mrs. Roache just inside the drawing-room. 

“T sail for New Orleans to-morrow,” he said. 

“A change will be good for you,” was her laughing response. 
“When you come back you will feel better.” She looked at him 
archly, but something in his face checked her at once and caused her 
to say, very gravely, “ You are not going—you are not taking final 
leave of us?” 

“ Yes, everlasting.” He reached to shake hands with her, and his 
face wore a vague look. “Oh, of course I’ll see you in Boston later,” 
he added, and without another word turned from her. 

Then he sought Manette, to say to her that he was going to sail 
next day. Charles de Vaudreuil had just said good-night and was gone, 

“T wish you a happy voyage,” she said, and her lips moved as if 
she had more in mind ; but if she had she suppressed it. 

“Thank you.” His lips were dry, and he felt awkward. “It is 
very kind of you,” he added, aimlessly. ‘I am sorry to go: it is 
like breaking up a sweet dream and coming back to dull reality.” 

His voice fell into his own ears with an empty ring; his words 
seemed to mean nothing. 

“T am sorry,” she said, very sweetly, a slight flush in her cheeks 
giving way to a barely perceptible pallor. 
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“It is good-by I am saying,” he continued, still holding her hand. 
“T shall not see you again before going.” 

“Good-by.” She spoke the word calmly, clearly, with a sympa- 
thetic accent, and, removing her hand from his, she stood looking at 
him with the eyes of a sorrowful child. 

At that moment Hatch realized, as a drowning man is said to do, 
the meaning and the value of life in general arid the utter insignifi- 
cance of his own past life in detail. He felt the crisis upon him, the 
need of sudden and masterly action; but he was numb and stupid and 
without resource. Not even the poor comfort of the ordinary stock 
a of polite partings was within his reach, and he stood there 
ooking at Manette until Mr. Roache came near and said, “ Excuse 
me, Mr. Hatch. My wife was just telling me that you sail for New 
Orleans to-morrow.” 

6“ Yes.” 

“‘ And I want to beg that you will let her and me go with you. 
I’ve a pressing matter in the city, and there’s no packet for three days. 
The service at present is deranged, you know, an i 

“‘Oh, certainly ; I shall be delighted.” 

“It’s kind of you,—a great favor.” 

*“ No, a pleasure to me. You will make the trip a consolation. I 
find it dreadfully.dhard to go away from here.” 

Everything seemed unreal. Manette had disappeared, how he did 
not know, and he groped like one in the dark till he found Mr. Pem- 
broke and his wife and bade them adieu. 

When he had nearly reached the wharf he became aware that 
Woodville was with him. 

“Well, are you ready to go away from here now?” he almost 
snarled, although he did not mean to: it was his discontent escaping as 
best it could. 

“Oh, yes,” said Woodville, cheerfully: “I’ve got enough, thank 
you. A fellow that’s been shot and then jilted feels a trifle migratory. 
And you, old man, are you satisfied ?” 

“Satisfied! Woodville, I love her, and I can’t be satisfied.” 

“That’s because you believe in romance. A good square meal of 
realism would set you all right. Just wait till I put the last touches 
on my manuscript, and I’ll read itto you. I’ve got these people down 
to a fine point, and I’ll touch ’em off without mercy.” 

“ Woodville,” said Hatch, stopping short midway on the swaying 
wharf, “if I were a novelist I should want somebody to shoot me 
before I sank so low that I could betray those who had trusted me.” 

“ Well, I’ve been shot. They picked some forty-odd pellets out 
of my flesh.” 

Hatch had to laugh, 

“Tt isn’t so funny,” Woodville went on; “and I’ll have my 
revenge.” 

“You deserved all you got, and as much more,” growled Hatch. 

Mate was waiting to row them over. They found him sitting at 
the foot of the shaky little wharf-stairway, his padded blue flannel 
jacket buttoned to his chin and his cap crumpled low. 
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“ Dom, sir, it’s a cold be-blowed wind, sir, and the water’s like 
ice,” he growled.— Good-evenin’, Mr. Woodville, ugh !” 

The bright light on the Sweet Sister’s deck flung them a friendly 
twinkle across the foam. 





XVIII. 


Next morning Manette sat by the window in her attic doll-room 
and saw the yacht sail away over the green-gray water farther and 
farther southward till even the white smoke from its gilded stack faded 
quite out. She wore on her face a look of sweetly pathetic bewilder- 
ment, and in her eyes something like a mist of tears softened the starry 
light. 

. She was like a bird, perhaps, blown suddenly away from a fresh 
green grove in some paradise discovered by chance. She had touched 
the world for a brief space and felt its fascination ; now the connection 
was severed, and the poor little dry nook in which she had dwelt all 
her life seemed not larger nor of more significance than her arid little 
play-room, lately the eyrie in which her girlish fancies had preened 
themselves. ‘ 

She sat a long while gazing out over the sea, and at last, with her 
hands crossed in her lap, she silently wept a few large tears and heard 
them fall one by one upon the crisp white ruffle at her throat. 


“Put her to her best, Mate,” said Hatch to his man with the 
dragon’s-blood hair, as the yacht got under full way. “Show what 
she can do.” 

“Dom, sir, yes: it’s glor’us to be goin’, and she knows how to go. 
This whole dom coast be blowed, sir. I’ll make her fly like a gull.” 

And he did. The sweet, dreamy curve of Bay St. Louis town 
seemed to draw away and dim itself in a purple morning remoteness. 
A fragrance, in itself saddening and full of farewells, stole through the 
air. 

Woodville stood apart, smoking and gazing, his face drawn and his 
eyes sternly fixed. All night he had lain half awake, trying to make 
out what he amounted to. Now the tropic sweetness, which since sun- 
rise had been strengthening and making the atmosphere spring-like, 
filled him with what he would call in his novel “a balmy drowse of 
pessimism, the natural state of a human soul at its best,” and he gazed 
at the orange-crowned bluffs and romantic houses with a full apprecia- 
tion of bitterness. He was aware of what he was going away from, 
and it tore him to realize the surpassing dream-philter that life could 
brew in a place so shut out from the world. Yonder lay the little mod- 
ern Arcadia sung of by the poets and harped about by the romancers ; 
its flutes were echoing in his heart. Leaning on the rail with his 
pipe-stem gripped between his teeth until the amber was almost crushed, 
he gazed at the spire of the quaint church and saw the wide-reaching 
live-oaks on a little promontory shimmer sleepily in the sunlight. 
Between him and the white crescent of sand beach the pelicans were 
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plunging and rising, and two dago oyster-luggers sailed wing by wing, 
followed by the flock of happy gulls. 

“Tn bachelor contemplation fancy-free,” Mrs. Roache twittered at 
his elbow. ‘“ You look so gentle and reflective.” 

He turned upon her the glare of a tiger taken unaware at its feast ; 
then he snatched his pipe from his mouth and made a motion as if to 
thrust her away from him. 

“‘ Heavens, how I do hate women!” he exclaimed, trying to be a 
comedian, and almost rising to tragic force. ‘ You are all a lot of pink- 
and-white cannibals !”” 

She scarcely noticed his mood, but, shading her eyes with her hand, 
looked landward. ; 

“I wonder if Manette is seeing us?” she went on to say. “Can 
you make out Pembroke Place from here? I know the dear little girl 
will signal from her attic window.” 

“Humph!” he grunted. “Idon’t know. I included her in my 
remark, She’s a——” 

“ Faultless, glorious girl!” Mrs. Roache flung in. 

“Yes, to be sure. Who said she wasn’t ?” 

Hatch joined them just then. He too had his gaze levelled at the 
retiring line of sheeny bluffs. 

The Sweet Sister was walking the water, leaving behind her a 
swirling line of foam. Her polished deck quivered like the skin of 
some delicately sensitive animal. A fine smack of tropical pungency 
came up the breeze from the Caribbean. 

“Oh, you dark angel incontinently hurled out of Paradise!” mock- 
ingly cried Mrs. Roache as she met Hatch’s restless glance. “Take 
your last fond gaze at the Eden-trees, and then resume your natural, 
normal life. Isn’t it good to have the sea under foot again !”’ 

“ Attend to Woodville,” Hatch retorted. “He needs your influ- 
ence. As for me, I’m desperate and dangerous. I would tear you to 
pieces upon the slightest pretext. You irritate me. I don’t like you.” 

She looked demurely from one to the other of the men, and made a 
little gesture of feigned impatience. 

Hatch lingered one moment, looked as if tempted to speak further, 
and passed on without another word. 

“‘Tt’s hard on him,” said Woodville. 

“On both of them,” she amended. 

Woodville laughed and shrugged his blacksmith shoulders. 

“If you mean me when you say both of them,” he remarked, “you 
show that you’ve got no insight. I'll admit that the outcome surprised 
me; but it cured me as well.” 

“You do not know the outcome; you have not the faintest inkling 
of the real end of it all.” 

“T had it from her own lips.” 

“‘She told me what she said to you.” 

“She did? And still you say I don’t know? Woman, your 
name is prevarication !” 

“She said she did not love you; but what else could she say? She 
did not intimate that she loved another man, and you jumped to the 
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conclusion that she did, and that Charles de Vaudreuil was the happy 
fellow. Even if she loved you, under the circumstances she would 
have had to deny it.” ; 

“Well, she did not deny it.” 

“No. And if she had loved you she would not have confessed it. 
You know that.” 

“ And why, pray?” He scanned her with sudden intensity of 
manner. 

“Tt is the tradition here that a girl’s parents must be consulted 
before she can talk of love.” 

“Your theory is very fine. It might be consoling, to Hatch for 
instance, but it doesn’t go with me; for, unfortunately enough, Miss 
Pembroke did talk of love, and very freely at that.” 

“Oh, you were wounded and had her sympathy. You hemmed 
her in and forced her to talk. She had to say something.” 

“That’s true. I’m not likely to forget it. She was delightfully 
frank.” 

“ And you know less now than you did before she spoke. Men 
never can understand women.” 

“T don’t want to understand them. Give them my compliments and 
adieux, and tell them how much they have lost by not appreciating me.” 

He fumbled for a match and resumed his pipe without asking her 
permission. His hand trembled. 

Slowly the beautiful shore faded into a purple, wavering dream 
along the horizon. Low islands came in sight southward and west- 
ward; the breeze freshened, the yacht cut the long swells and flung 
spray high over her bow. 

“ It’s pathetic,” said Mrs. Roache. “I should think that you would 
write poetry now, instead of realistic novels.” 

“T’ve got you in my forthcoming story’as large as life and mighty 
near as unscrupulous, You'll be delighted.” 

“T’m already delighted,” she laughingly said. “ Experience is 
better than literature. I wish I were a man, though.” ‘ 

“What for?” 

“Qh, just to demonstrate that it is better to be a hero than a theo- 
rist on the one hand, or a faint-hearted dawdler on the other.” 

“You seem to imply something complimentary.” 

“Yes. Iam kind.” 

It was a delightful little voyage around the great sweep of the 
sound into Borgne and up the Rigolets to Pontchartrain. They reached 
New Orleans in due season, and all went ashore save Hatch, who had 
been thoughtful and silent during the whole time, walking the deck 
slowly or leaning over the rail as if trying to read the legend of the 
waves. 

Parting with Mrs, Roache at the gangway, he said, “I am goin 
back to Bay St. Louis.” ‘ais wt 

She looked at him with a little start. “Yes?” She was not given 
to affirmative interrogatories. Her voice fluttered in her throat. ‘ Im- 
mediately 2” 

“ Yes,” he responded, firmly. “Iam not satisfied. I find that it 
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is life or death with me, and ” He gazed into her eyes. “And I 
believe you have deceived me.” 

He was quiet and calm, but his face thrilled her with its gray pallor, 
and his eyes were unbearable. 

“Yes?” she repeated. It was all that she could say. She felt a 
great weight sink in upon her heart. 

“Tell me one thing,” he was saying, in a’ heavy whisper which 
would have made his fortune on the stage: “do you really know that 
all hope is idle ?” 

Her husband was calling her from the pier. 

“Go and see for yourself,” she hurriedly murmured. Then with a 
very natural-sounding laugh, she added,— 

“ Eh bien, au revoir !” 

Hatch waved a salute to the party and turned about. 

Certain movements on board the yacht attracted Woodville’s at- 
tention. “ What’s Hatch up to now?” he demanded of Mr. Roache, 
as if that energetic capitalist were to blame for any eccentricity of the 
yachtsman’s, . 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“T do,” said Mrs. Roache. “ He’s going immediately back to Bay 
St. Louis.” 

“The dev—thunder! What did you say? Beg pardon 

He stammered and turned red. 

“ Hold on!” he cried, as the little gang-plank was drawn in. He 
rushed down the steps. “Hold on, there!” He signalled frantically 
with his hands. 

Hatch, now standing on deck with his arms tightly folded, gave 
him a look that was between a demoniac scowl and a smile of friendly 
derision. Everybody laughed, even Woodville, while the Sweet Sister 
was swinging away from the pier, leaving him behind. 

Mr. Roache was evidently surprised by the scene, which looked to 
him very like a quarrel ; for Woodville, notwithstanding his laughter, 
was shaking his fist at Hatch in a way that was not friendly. 

It all passed in a minute, and when Woodville came up the steps 
again, he said, dryly, “If I had my manuscript I’d be glad to see the 
whole cargo and crew go down to the very bottom of that Jake like a 
shot. Hatch is the most unmitigated fraud that ever lived.” 

Mrs. Roache was waving her handkerchief toward the yacht, but 
Hatch did not notice it. 

“ Dom it all, sir,” remarked Mate, with unwonted boldness, “ this is 
the domdest be-blowed way of doing that ever was. Dom if I'll stand 
it, sir.” 

His- hair looked like a brush of red-hot wire, and his nose was 
brilliantly congested. 

Hatch gave him a beseeching look that flared up pretty soon into 
fierce choler. Mate had never before seen anything like it, and when 
Hatch made a swift gesture and thundered, “Go to your work, sir !” 
he went like an incendiary bal] from a mortar, only his flight was down 
the hatchway instead of heavenward, and the engineer and cook had to 
bear a broadside of abuse based upon wholly imaginary grounds. 
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XIX. 


Manette went about the house silent and a trifle pale, with a gentle, 
wistful look in her eyes. She felt strangely lonesome. How vast was 
the sky, how measureless the sea! A thought, an impression, a half- 
formed sweet, strange vision hovered just beyond her reach and yet 
thrilled her with a controlling sadness. She felt almost irresistibly 
inclined to fall upon her mother’s breast and make some inarticulate 
and incomprehensible confession. 

Charles de Vaudreuil called unreasonably early one morning and 
found her even then sitting in the little summer-house on the bluff’s 
edge gazing southward over the sea. He greeted her cheerily in French 
and took a seat beside her. She gave him a friendly smile and crumpled 
her dress to make room for him on the bench, while the big dog at her 
feet rose up to lick the young man’s hand. 

“You looked so lonely and so pretty in here,” he said, “that I 
couldn’t help intruding. But what is the matter?” He saw the soft 
cloud swimming in her eyes. 

“ Nothing,” she replied, looking away from him. 

He was an alert, quick-witted, thorough Frenchman, and instantly 
he felt the change in her manner. A flush touched his cheeks, and he 

lucked nervously at his young moustache. “ Whom are you thinking 
about ?” he demanded, softly lifting the brim of her hat and peeping 
under. “ Not of me, I’m sure.” 

She quickly pushed aside his hand and turned her face further 
away from him. 

Some fine silky strands of her hair blew towards him with just a 
hint of mignonette. He had the glimpse of a tear glittering on the 
curve of her cheek. 

“ Manette!” he exclaimed, “you say there is nothing the matter, 
and yet you are crying. What is it? Tell me.” 

“ T’m not crying at all,” she insisted, brushing her hand across her 
face and trying to look happy. 

If she failed to banish the pitiful, wistful shadow from her eyes, it 
did not prevent her beauty from assuming a most effective phase. The 
young man observed the change, and at the same time a great fear 
attacked him. He felt through some indirect but powerful ray of 
enlightenment that suddenly and mysteriously something had come 
between him and Manette. 

“You are crying!” he passionately insisted, “and I want to know 
what, it is about. Look at me, Manette, and tell me the truth.” 

She trembled and remained silent, her eyes fixed on the southern 
horizon, where a white line of the sea glimmered under the sky: 

Her agitation, barely discernible as it was, aroused the fiend of 
jealousy in young Vaudreuil’s heart. ‘ Why do you look away from 
me?” he demanded. “ Don’t you like for me to be near you? Have 
I done anything ?” 

His voice more than his words caused her to look straight into his 
eyes, and she saw there a glint of anger. Instantly, like a spark from 
a stricken flint, resentment leaped from her lips. 
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“T do not like for you to assume with me,” she said. “TI have the 
right to look where I please and to do what I wish.” 

It was spoken in French, and the Creole moiety of her blood had 
for the moment asserted itself. 

Charles de Vaudreuil, although but a youth, was still too much a 
man of the world to miss the possible purport of that momentary reve- 
lation. He saw at least that it meant more than a mere gleam of im- 
patience or anger. He cast a quick glance over her from head to foot, 
and realized for the first time what a superb woman she had grown to 
be. And yet in her face, especially the eyes and the lips, the sweet, 
indescribable artless delicacy of late-lingering childhood was unchanged. 

Her words acted upon him like electricity ; for his volatile nature 
must respond to every influence with emotional vibration. Springing 
to his feet and lifting his head high, he stood stiffly upright for a 
moment, and then, evidently summoning what he prized as the true 
Vaudreuil haughtiness, he said, “ Very well, I bid you good-morning,” 
and turned his back upon her. 

She looked after him as he strode away, reached her arms toward 
him, and moved her lips dumbly. His anger went into her heart with 
a cold effect and seemed to plant there a poignant regret. She wanted 
to call him back, but she could not ; her voice was beyond her bidding. 

Upon the horizon a vague line of dark gray smoke was lengthen- 
ing slowly, showing the course of a steam-vessel coming around from 
Borgne. She had seen the first indefinite puff of it with a strange, 
almost terrible, feeling of suspense and of breathless anticipation. 

What did she expect? What did she wish for? If she had been 
asked she could have found no certain answer to give. Yet some great 
thing her heart was a-tremble for, and that thing she felt approaching. 
The breeze from the water whispered what no words could express, and 
filled her soul with a vast, tender murmur. ; 

Starnes, passing by, espied her, and, although in a great hurry, 
making ready to take final leave of Bay St. Louis, he could not resist 
his heart when it pulled at him and drew him to where she sat. 

“T have to say good-by to you,” he called out to attract her atten- 
tion, so as not to come too near her unawares. 

She smiled,—then, as if suddenly finding out the import of his 
words, looked sweetly grave and regretful. 

“T am sorry to have you go,” she said, very simply. 

He stood before her, hat in hand, a man magnificent to see, looking 
down upon her with eyes full of tenderness. 

‘“ Yes, I’m not needed here any longer; my work’s done,” he added, 
aiming at his accustomed cheerfulness and off-hand directness of expres- 
sion. “ Roache and the rest can handle the enterprise without me now. 
I'll go away.” . 

She knew what was on his mind; she saw it in his fine, troubled, 
honest eyes. ‘When are you going?” she inquired, in the desperate 
need of saying something. 

“On the next boat; and it is coming yonder now,” he responded, 
taking a step or two as if to sit down beside her. Then he stopped 
short and his whole face changed. 
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“‘ Why should I ever have seen you, Manette?” he cried. ‘“ Why 
should I ever have loved you so?” 

She gave him through her eyes a full confession of her inability to 
aid him in his passionate perplexity, and at the same time she put up 
her mouth like a saddened child and began to cry. 

“T can’t stand it!” he went on. “It’s too hard.” He thrust his 
arms toward her, the gesture seeming to mean that he was turning loose 
something that he had been holding to his breast. 

Then he saw how she was suffering, and with a great effort gripped 
his feelings and crushed them down. 

“ No, it’s all right,” he gently and almost lightly continued. ‘“That’s 
_ the boat coming, sure enough. Well, I must hurry. Good-by, Manette. 

Be good to yourself. Hope we shall meet again some time.” 

He grabbed her hand, kissed it again and again passionately, and 
was gone. 

All that Manette, in the whirl of her emotions, could rightly realize 
was that the yacht Sweet Sister, bowling along under a slim strand of 
smoke, was coming ahead of the wind like a bird returning to its 
favorite haunt. How long had it been gone? In her heart it was 
years, She was trembling all over while she saw the high sharp prow 
dashing aside the caps of the glittering waves and driving before it a 
flock of pelicans. In her veins the blood hummed like a swarm of 
bees in spring ; the tears still hanging on her cheeks quivered and fell, 
and a great joy lighted her face. 

But in the midst of it all a sudden sense of fear came upon her, and 
the impulse to run away and hide like some timid wild animal took full 
control of her. She sprang up and fled to the house and up to her 
attic room, where she sat by the window and continued to tremble. 

On the window-sill lay a much-thumbed copy of Woodville’s novel, 
“Shattered Faith.” She picked it up, turning it slowly in her hands, 
and seeing the name on its cover she closed it, then opened it again. 
Indirectly her first conversation with Woodville floated across her mind ; 
his deep bass voice was ringing in her ears. The throbbing of her heart 
made the loose, light folds of her gown’s waist palpitate like water under 
a fresh breeze. 

She saw the yacht swing round and take its familiar anchorage; 
then a boat was lowered. She leaned over the window-sill and gazed 
almost breathlessly out through the deep dormer recess. It was too 
great a distance to recognize forms; much less could faces be distin- 
guished. Unconsciously she pressed the novel against her breast with 
both hands, while some one rowed the little shell from the yacht to the 
pier. 
Presently, when she could bear it no longer, she turned away her 
face, and, withdrawing from the window, she let fall the book and sank 
upon the floor, hugging her knees and once more crying softly. 

A few minutes later some one stepped upon the veranda below, and 
the old parrot swinging on a vine down there shouted raucously, “ Polly 
wants a crack—e—r !” ; 

Manette heard her mother greet some one cordially at the hall door, 
and then the voice of Hatch said, “Can I see Manette?” 
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His tone was the tone of confidence and command. It came up the 
flights of stairs as if searching her out to lay hold of her. 

“TI want to see her just a moment and speak to her, if you please,” 
it continued. ‘ Where is she ?” 

“She is in the attic. I will call her,” Mrs, Pembroke said. 

“ No, I’ll go to her.” 

Then tramp, tramp, tramp, softly enough, but yet distinctly audible, 
came his footsteps. 

Manette sprang up and tried to find a place to hide in. She ran 
round and round, fluttering and agitated, like a scared bird in a cage. 
But there was no escape save through a window or the door. In her 
flurry she sprang to shut the latter; she would lock it fast. It was 
propped open with an old chair, which she quickly removed ; yet all too 
late. When she turned about he was standing there with both hands 
stretched toward her, and she retreated backward across the room. 

“ Manette,” he said, without a moment’s wait, ‘“‘ Manette, I’ve come 
for you.” 





XX. 


Mr. Roache concluded his business in New Orleans the next day 
after reaching the city, and was quite willing to return with his wife to 
Bay St. Louis on the first packet. 

Woodville accompanied them, saying that he must have his manu- 
script and make some alterations before his thoughts got cold. He 
was like a fish out of water, a very prickly and stubborn fish, and he 
snarled at Mrs. Roache as if she had been wholly to blame for Hatch’s 
conduct in deserting him. 

“ You stood right thereon that gang-plank,” he scolded, “and knew 
that he was going immediately back, and didn’t tell me: you let him 
get away. Why did you treat me so?” 

They were sailing out of Borgne into the sound, and far away the 
wooded coast west of the sweet little bay was rising out of the plain of 
water and marsh. 

“T couldn’t hold him,” said Mrs. Roache, after duly exasperating 
him with a smile of self-satisfaction. 

‘“‘ Well, you could have told me, so that I could go aboard.” 

“ What did you want to go back for?” she demurely inquired. 

“ What should I want to stay for?” 

“ Answer my question.” 

“To get rid of you.” 

She laughed gayly, and he joined her with a sort of grim gusto. 

“Mr. Hatch intimated a like motive,” she presently observed, with 
a reminiscent air. ‘ I think he accused me of prevarication.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. He does hit the nail on the head sometimes. 
But of course you never did deceive him, did you ?” 

“ Thousands of times,” she laughed. “There is nothing agrees with 
him better.” 

“What did he go back for?” 

“To see Manette.” 
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- “What good will that do him ?” 

“Or you?” 

“Oh, well, I can accept things as they come; but Hatch is different ; 
he wears defeat like an iron ring on his heart.” 

“The ring may be off by this time.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if Manette loves him, after all,” she said, look- 
ing straight into his eyes. “ It would be poetic justice.” 

He drew in a deep breath. For a moment they stood almost ina 
threatening attitude toward each other ; then he found his word. “ You 
love hiur yourself——” . ‘ 

“Mr. Woodville !” 

“ About as much as she does, I ‘was going to say.” 

“Oh!” 

“She loves that French stripling.” 

“ No, she doesn’t.” 

“Then she loves me.” 

“Tf she does you don’t deserve it.” 

Something in her tone sent a sharp thrill through Woodville’s 
breast. It half seemed to him that she meant to imply that Manette 
really did love him, and his heart caught the straw with a leap. He 
wanted her to say more; he was going on to question her, when Roache 
came along and snapped the thread of conversation. 

They ran into the bay and reached the little pier just before sunset. 
Woodville was in a mood which comes to a man but once in a lifetime. 
He went ashore, and, parting with Mr. and Mrs, Roache, who were going 
to Pembroke Place, walked toward the wharf opposite which the Sweet 
Sister lay at anchor. He did not want to see Hatch, and when he met 
Mate coming along with a basket of something for the yacht he would 
have passed him by unnoticed if he could. 

“ How d’ye do, sir?” spoke up the friendly seaman. “ Right glad 
to see you, sir.” 

They shook hands with due democratic vigor. 

“ How’ve you been?” demanded Woodville. “ You look well.” 

‘Spankin’ fine, sir, spankin’ fine.” 

“ And how’s Hatch ?” 

‘‘ All snug, sir, all snug; only he’s a bit off.” 

Mate winked villanously and shook his red head. 

“ He’s always off,” said Woodville, making a movement to go by. 
He felt Mate’s meaning at once, and it did not please him. 

‘¢ He’s not aboard any more, sir,” the man went on; “he just stays 
up there at the house,” nodding toward Pembroke ‘Place, “ an’ he be- 
haves like a child, sir; he just be-blowed does, sir. When he comes 


aboard it’s only to whistle an’ hum lonesome tunes an’ scowl at us all 


an’ say nothin’.” 


“Confound him!” Woodville grated forth between his teeth, and, 
pulling his hat down over his eyes, he rushed away as if he meant to 
attack some one. 

“ That's what I be-blowed say, sir,” Mate flung after him. 

Starnes, who had been waiting for a packet to go to New Orleans, 
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went to the wharf as soon as he saw one come in. On his way he met 
Woodville. 
“'You’re back again !” he exclaimed, in his cheerfullest voice. “Glad 


_ to see you, and sorry to say good-by. When does that steamboat return 


to New Orleans ?” 

Woodville took the promoter’s solid hand. 

“T was just rushing down to find out about when I can be off,” 
Starnes continued. ‘ My time’s up here and my usefulness ended. 
Got to seek green fields and pastures new. Did Roache come back 
with you?” 

“Yes; he’s at Pembroke’s.” 

“ Hatch is there most of the time now,” said Starnes, absently. 

“ Hatch is an old idiot,” growled Woodville. 

“ Have you seen him ?” Starnes quickly demanded. “ He’s just like 
a little Injun with the small-pox: he’s got it bad all over.” 

Woodville looked away, an impervious mask seeming to settle on 
his face. 

Garcin rode by at a gallop, erect, sombre, his trousers inside his 


- top-boots, his wide hat slightly turned up in front. He looked as if 


he had just cantered out of one of Gilmore Simms’s novels. 

Hard by, a rose-garden in luxuriant bloom was making the air rich 
with perfume and color. 

By some curious chance of memory, Woodville turned back to the 
old hard blacksmithing days. He heard the anvil ring, saw the red- 
hot sprays of iron flash away from the hammer, while the little leather 
bellows, sooty and rude, pumped and wheezed beside the furnace. 

“ Confound the whole confounded world!” he exclaimed, with the 
vulgar energy of his deepest nature. 

“Shake, partner, shake!” assented Starnes. “ My sentiments ex- 
actly. If I had my way I’d roll the old ball clean back to Adam and 
make him a present of it.” 

They actually shook hands again, and neither smiled for a moment ; 
then of a sudden they joined in a coarse, hysterical laugh. 

“ Just as well bluff all creation as to plead the baby-act, eh?” said 
Starnes, a trifle sheepishly. 

Woodville dropped his hand. “It’s poor consolation,” he replied, 
in an altered tone. 

And then the broad, tender, melancholy wash of the sea seemed to 
come between them. They stood silent for awhile: Presently Starnes 
began to laugh again. 

“ We might row over to his yacht and scuttle it,” he said, with a 
droll intonation ; but Woodville had relapsed. 

They strolled to the hotel and smoked together until Starnes said 
he had to go and see Mr. Roache. Woodville knew what this meant, 
and remarked in a casual way that he might as well walk along with 
him: he really owed the Pembrokes a call. 

The visit was a disappointment, but scarcely a disenchantment. 
That never came,—at least not all at once. 

Woodville had his revenge, however, in revising his novel, which 
he entitled “The Sweet Sister.” It was a great success, by the way, 
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—chiefly, perhaps, on account of some .law-suits it stirred up between 
certain citizens of Bay St. Louis and its publishers. Moreover, it 
caused an estrangement, probably permanent, between Woodville and 
Hatch, the latter resenting the réle of smooth villain in a realistic 
fiction, not to mention his wrath at seeing Manette dragged and drag- 
gled from page to page through scenes as exasperating in their veri- 
similitude as they were shockingly uncomplimentary to the life they 
purported to represent. 

Mrs. Wambly was furious when she read the story. The good 
woman saw herself in the guise of an adventuress from Kalamazoo 
playing the part of a social leader in Creole society, and her animad- 
versions, as well as the clever innuendoes of her rivals in New Orleans, 
have made a great demand for “The Sweet Sister.” Garcin and 
Charles de Vaudreuil came in for their share of caricature. Starnes 
alone escaped. Woodville may have been afraid of him, or he may 
have liked him too well to make capital of him. 





XXI. 


The wedding of Hatch and Manette was not delayed. He was 
impatient, even imperious, in the matter, and he had his way. It was 
a very quiet affair, so far as the ceremonial occasion went ; but when 
the bridal party sailed out of the bay on the Sweet Sister it was like a 
page of old romance. 

Mate had decorated the yacht till it vied with his own head in 
brilliancy of coloring, and he secretly loaded the little bronze swivel to 
its muzzle that he might give the “be-blowed old town” a booming 
salute at parting. Manette had won him with her first smile, and he 
meant that her going away from the old buccaneer village should not 
be a doleful one. 

And the yacht seemed glad to get off: it set its nose southeastward 
and clove the water, swell after swell, with musical dashing of silvery 
spray and a rearward spurning of foam as white as milk. 

It was an event, this going away, and all the town gathered to see 
the Sweet Sister steam out. The spider-legged wharves were crowded 
from end to end; everybody waved a handkerchief, and a jangling 
tumult of voices called farewell. 

Mate let go the swivel with a thunder-boom, jarring the gay bunting 
that flared aloft. 

There never was a finer morning, and to Hatch and Manette, as they 
stood side by side gazing back landward, the shore with its reposeful- 
looking homes was a picture of inexpressible beauty. The orange- 
trees shone in emerald masses, the live-oaks spread their dusky, vine- 
shackled arms, the fig-orchards, gnarled and gray, peeped above the 
oleander hedges. Over it all hung the tender veil of purple and 
transparent smoky blue.known only to perfect climates in the South. 

Manette was too happy to cry and yet too much touched to laugh. 
She stood by her husband, her hand on his arm, and gazed and gazed 
while the distance widened and the crowds on the wharves melted into 
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a soft shadow and presently the shore-line disappeared like a mellow 
dream along the horizon. 

Mate and the little crew were so joyful when they got fairly out 
to sea once more that they could not hold down their voices, and some- 
how their rollicking chorus, rude as it was, added something to the 
pleasure of this gull-flight over the tumbling white-caps, they were so 
intensely in earnest and so ecstatically jolly while they sang,— 


“‘Oh, when she marries a sailor lad, 

A sailor lad, a sailor lad, 

Oh, when she marries a sailor lad, 
Good luck will never fail her. 

She’ll always be, O Billy be blowed, 
Billy be blowed, Billy be blowed, 

She'll always be, O Billy be blowed, 
The sweetheart of a sailor.” — 


THE END. 
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O doubt it was Adam who first said, “ Well! could anybody under- 

stand a woman?” Several men have since made similar reference 

to feminine changeableness. Indeed, few have escaped the idea that life 

would be smoother if women’s ways could be predicted with some degree 
of certainty,—even if only that of a meteorological bureau. 

It has been said that man’s best study is man ; but his most frequent 
study, not always scientific, is woman. He is generally convinced that 
if woman knew herself she would not tell. But perhaps his greatest 
difficulty in understanding her is because she herself cannot help him 
much, even when endeavoring to do so. 

So far, novelists have only depicted the thoughts, feelings, actions, 
and speech of women, without suggesting anything that might better 
interpret them as an entirety to perplexed man and give him more of a 
bird’s-eye view. 

Is this possible? Does it not seem that we would get nearer to what 
is desired if women were studied, not by their mentalities, but by their 
phases? For a woman differs from a man in being nearly always in a 
phase,—the religious phase, the maternal phase, the moral, the irritable, 
the revengeful, the love phase, or others, which possess her so com- 
pletely, for the time, that while she may continue her daily occupations 
and appear a free agent, she is really gravitating in one direction and 
is in a condition that makes opposing argument or advice tiresome. 

To seek to understand women by studying only their thoughts, 
actions, and speech is like seeking to understand a watch by merely 
observing the movements of its hands. 

Carefully thinking people who regard with anxiety the increasing 
prevalence of divorce cases feel that it is not a sufficient explanation to 
say merely that men do not understand and women are not understood. 
It is proper to ask why such lack of comprehension exists. Minute 
examination of cases where occurrences anterior to the proceedings for 
divorce can be got at will show conclusively that the principals in these 
affairs often deserve more pity than they receive. Is it to be supposed 
that all these people, or even five per cent. of them, went directly and 
callously towards all that is published at the time of the trial? Our 
newspapers ignore the moral power which full comprehension of causes 
may contain, in publishing only the results, in a way that a French 
novelist would doubtless consider highly immoral, because, in these cases, 
knowledge of results without knowledge of their causes continues igno- 
rance and tends to destroy common belief in humanity. But perhaps 
neither the hurrying world nor the newspapers have time or inclination 
to study the originally small failures, disappointments, and faults which 
in these cases developed, with the aid of pride, resentment, and searches 
for compensations, into the enormities disclosed in the evidence. 

Wherein did the original errors of all these people lie? They began, 
and fur a while continued, in the wrong-doing of innocence,—in the sins 
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of the ignorance of innocence : first, in the error of men in supposing 
that women pursue the same mental processes as their own, and, secondly, 
in blindness to the fact that the satisfaction of a woman’s love for appro- 
bation is a sine qua non of her happiness. True, the second cause is 
generally the outcome of the first, because when Edward expects Cath- 
erine to think and act on his lines of reasoning, her inability or unwil- 
lingness to go outside the limits of her present phase causes criticisms 
in which her love for approbation is wounded. Edward says to himself, 
“ Because my life is exemplary (or because of other things), therefore 
Catherine will do so and so.” But she doesn’t. She has but little use 
for “ becauses” and “ therefores,” and there is nothing she so abominates 
as criticism, which is sure to wound the egoism which during her love 
is an egoism for two, but, after continued criticism, is for only one. 
Woman’s love, this egoism for two, which civilized the world in teach- 
ing man the happiness and beauty of self-gift to others, will not survive 
loss of the compensation in appreciation which women demand. And 
when their wrong tendencies are much criticised they will seek compen- 
sation as certainly as when criticised needlessly. Whether right or 
wrong, the Ego must be pleased. 

It is the attempt to alter them by mental force rather than by heart- 
leading that all women resent. And men rarely seem able to under- 
stand that, no matter what they are, women love themselves as they are, 
and in all their changes: so that criticism at any time is to them only a 
direct attack upon themselves, which they too often regard in the light 
of insult. When they delight to be submissive, masculine fools think 
they own them ; and he is rare who sufficiently knows that even the 
meekest-faced person, who seemed in her affection to yield all her indi- 
viduality, has in her a dormant egoism the immensity of which no words 
can describe, and which will with great secret tenacity seek some com- 
pensation when hurt. 

The woman of to-day has emerged from Oriental slavery with all 
the capacities for subtlety which slavery invariably fosters still present 
with her, though the same are often dormant until she has an end to 
gain which she has not the courage to approach openly. In these days 
_ of her freedom, during which, when filled with impulses that drag her 

in different directions, she sometimes resembles a chicken running about 
without its head, man’s old idea, which is also part of his savagery, 
of “moulding her to his liking,” is obsolete and absurd. She is not 
“owned” any longer, except when the idea of being possessed charms 
her. She has tasted the liberty of the realm over which Mrs. Grundy 
is sole queen, and in which the strongest instincts of both the highest 
and ie ee have a better chance to fructify. So that the whole sex 
develops, both upward and downward, but always (except in the highest 
class which makes tenacity to duty a part of the Ego) with the deeply- 
rooted tendency to evade by means of all woman’s methods anything 
that fails to cater pleasingly toa consciousness of an individuality pecu- 
liarly important to herself. 

Therefore for a man to avoid the blame of the ordinary woman is 
difficult. For, to have her love continue, his approbation must be able 
~ to follow with her into any phase which for the time has been made part 
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of herself; so that, when she is in full career on the flood-tide of one 
of these, the attempted smile of a pretended acquiescence may be even 
more unpleasant and chilling to her than a storm of antagonism. 

This often dangerous position of the lover brings before us the 
subject of this article. — ' 

In the morning Edward leaves Catherine in, say, for instance, the 
affectionate phase. In the afternoon, perhaps, a powerful preacher chan- 
nels her into the religious phase ; and, when Edward returns, the same 
demeanor that pleased her in the morning makes her irritable in the 
evening. Indeed, it may not do tocall her Katerina: the exalted phase 
may demand plain Catherine. Now, if Edward is unwise, he complains 
of all such changes. It is safe to wager pounds to pence that he in some 
way criticises; and the difference between a martyr and a fool seems 
obscured. Then, when with much effort he is attuning himself to re- 
ligious austerity, he may soon find that her existence is being devoted to 
revenging, in a ladylike but incisive and rather unchristian way, some 
social slight. After a period she is to be found only in the nursery, 
when the maternal phase is taking full possession of her; or his exist- 
ence may seem forgotten when she is wrapped in a prolonged grief in 
which she appreciates herself because she grieves, and which might have 
a short duration except for the sympathies tendered by outsiders, which 
make her feel important. 

And so on, indefinitely. By turns, Edward’s pleasantry or gravity 
or affection pleases Catherine. At other times any of these makes her 
turn from him. His own egoism has little chance to parade itself, and 
this rather saddens him. If he has more brains than intuition, he is 
always trying to find out by what mental processes she can allow herself 
to act as she does. He does not know that, without intuitions, even his 
brains are mere stupidities for her sometimes; and if he has sought her 
for her supposed intellectuality, his very pride in his choice prevents 
him from acknowledging that she has but few “reasons” or “ becauses” or 
“therefores,” but simply passes from one woman’s phase into a different 
one. He has never been taught that the demands and conditions of a 
new phase may be entirely different from those of a previous one; and 
he cannot understand that to retain her love, or at least.a periodical show 
of it, he must always be able to present himself sympathetically in the 
different attitudes which her different phases demand of him, and to 
efface himself when he can take no part in the prevailing one. 

Men who have been almost angels have intuitively recognized these 
truths and acted upon them. But the undesirable majority have 
found it difficult to become phase-barometers which generally indicated 
“change” and never got up to “ set fair.” 

Innumerable fogs would lift if men would seek to understand 
women as creatures to whom changes are as natural as the so-called 
changes of the moon. The different phases do not seem to be very 
numerous, and each one of them apparently produces very similar out- 
comes, in mentalities, actions, and speech, in all women: so that if a man 
could once ascertain the phase a woman was in, he could be prepared 
for the inevitable results of it, and have a better chance so to fashion 
his own demeanor as to make it more acceptable. 
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If these statements are correct, a fuller comprehension of the facts 
would be a distinct advance in the knowledge of how to live, and would 
endow men with the same comprehension in regard to women that the 
world now possesses in regard to the weather. Until lately, savages 
either gladly or complainingly accepted rain or sunshine, snow, icy 
gales or balmy breezes, as events proceeding fram the unknown, and 
which could be neither understood nor foreseen. When it became 
known what atmospheric or other conditions produced alterations of 
weather, an enormous advance was made, and mankind rose superior 
to beliefs in the evil eye and in fickle gods and their fickle punishments 
or blessings in the matter of weather. The “ probabilities” bulletin, 
and not a fetich, is now consulted, and careful preparations are made 
for the outcomes of supervening atmospheric conditions. And one of 
the greatest peculiarities of our present life is that men still accept the 
variabilities of women in exactly the same way in which they formerly 
accepted the changes of the weather. 

The world does not yet know, and perhaps will never know, what 
in every case produces the atmospheric conditions ; neither is it claimed 
that what occasions the different phases in women can always be dis- 
cerned ; but in both cases so many of the causes can be known to be 
purely physical that it is probable they all are; and in both cases com- 
prehension of a few simple prior causes does much to make a vast mul- 
tiplicity of effects not less pleasing when they are pleasant, but less 
annoying when they are troublesome. 

Before writing was invented, bad weather was the work of the 
Maruts, or storm-gods. At least some of the divinity of women, even 
at the present day, consists in their being obscure; and, even if they 
object to being slightly removed from imaginative spheres, it is ques- 
tionable whether they should be regarded as goddesses when they smile 
or as fiends when they scratch. They are simply women. 

In fact, if Edward could only understand which of Catherine’s 
phases may exist together, and which may not, and how transition from 
one to another may fake her from the equator to the poles, he would 
cease to question her variabilities and would accept them resignedly as 
part of the general unfitness of things—in the same way as he takes a 
blizzard that Probs. has said was inevitable and which he knows will 
be of no use to anybody. They are his own beloved wife’s peculiarities, 
and as such he will take them as they take the rain in England, which, 
as “a custom of the country,” is almost entitled to respect, being quite 
English. 

if he learns these things before marriage, he can be forewarned as 
to how far his love must annihilate or divide his own individuality or 
egoism if he wishes to be a domestic success,—unless, indeed, he is 
about to wed one intellectual enough to criticise her own variabilities, 
and still possessing that warmth of nature which alone will drive her 
to conceal them. 

When Catherine, by woman’s untraceable methods, lets sympathetic 
people know that she is dissatisfied, she really suggests, in effect, though 
not in words, that Edward’s intuitions are not alert enough, or that for 
some reason he does not follow and satisfy the demands of the different 
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phases whose plurality and incomprehensibility have very likely tired 
him out. And when Edward slinks off to smoke in a genial bachelor’s 
apartment, and sits down with a smiling groan, he tacitly admits the 
same thing, perhaps without knowing it. In the pathetically absurd 
hope of altering her he continues, as time goes on, to criticise her varia- 
tions until she is positive as to the mistake she made in marrying him ; 
and while she takes to herself the irritable phase as a permanency, he 
is still expecting consideration from one who is really thinking more 
of revenge. 

Now, why is this? Is it not (on his side) because he is always 
looking for intellect instead of phases, and is ignorant that her phases 
dominate almost every action and thought of her life? 

During this time, when even flattery from Edward is no longer 
acceptable, the Ego of Catherine, which never sleeps, accepts exaltation 
from outside sources,—often from other women, who pleasingly call her 
a martyr when domestic shortcomings are divulged, but generally from 
men, who at once know that she is dissatisfied. She believes herself to 
be innocent about this while some one makes his presence desirable by 
exalting her self-love to the skies. This one has intuitions which 
Edward lacks. He knows that her first confidences are the first sign 
of the new phase, and thinks there is no ordinary woman who cannot 
be made to believe that she is or ought to be regarded as a goddess,— 
especially if she be a dissatisfied wife. 

I think that all lawyers of experience in these matters will agree 
with me that the causes assigned for divorce are generally only the 
legal excuses for it, and are rarely the real reasons why separation is 
petitioned for. Love would generally forgive; divorce is only sought 
because it is dead,—killed, usually, by such quiet mistakes as this 
article suggests. The final formality of the courts is nothing: the real 
divorce commenced, perhaps, years before. When this has occurred, 
many women are known gradually but tenaciously to assume those lines 
of conduct which are almost sure eventually to make their husbands 
give them excuses for separation. Their refinement forbids them to 
contemplate the terrors of the Divorce Court, but their intuitions 
silently indicate roads towards separation on which their own footmarks 
wil] never be discovered. And no Jawyer or other adviser is more suc- 
cessful with women than he who provides them with good working 
excuses for doing what they are trying to think will be right: indeed, 
few but priests and lawyers know the cruelty of even the most refined 
women when they are searching for an excuse, after injured self-love 
has banished generosity and their hearts have lost their mercy-seats in 
losing the necessaries of inward life. 

While not ignoring the other causes which are beyond the range of 
this article, it may be said that there would be fewer divorces and fewer 
ill-advised marriages if novelists would make all the Edwards know 
that women’s opinions, demeanors, and beliefs are almost entirely con- 
trolled by phases which must be understood and humored,—that they 
refuse to alter except when led through their love and happily flattered 
egoism, and that criticism and argument inevitably spoil everything. 
More novels should begin, not end, with marriage ; and while on the 
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one hand its catastrophes must be depicted, there can surely be no more 
useful aim than to show how possible it is that the love which com- 
mences timidly as an egoism for two may through the happiness of its 
experience and even of its trials increase until of necessity it overflows 
mere domesticity and extends itself to all who need the assistance of its 
example or the kindness of its compassion. 


This article must not be considered as a suggestion (certainly. pre- 
sumptuous) that women should or could be different from what they 


are. The endeavor is merely to view matters as they exist, and to sim- - 


plify them, if possible, for poor stupid Edward. 
Thomas Stinson Jarvis. 
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” ies soft smell of thawing snow was in the air, proclaiming April 
to the senses of the lumbermen as unmistakably as could any 
calendar. 

The ice had gone out of the big Aspohegan with a rush. There 
was an air of expectation about the camp. Everything was ready for 
a start down-stream. The hands who had all winter been chopping and 
hauling in the deep woods were about to begin the more toilsome and 
perilous task of “ driving” the logs down the swollen river to the great 
booms and unresting mills about its mouth. One thing only remained 
to be done ere the drive could get under way. The huge “brow” of 
logs overhanging the stream had yet to be released. To whom would 
fall the task of accomplishing its release, was a question still undecided. 

The perils of “ stream-driving” on a bad river have been welt upon, 
I suppose, by every writer who has occupied his pen at all with the life 
of the lumber-camps. But to the daring backwoodsman there seldom 
falls a task more hazardous than that of cutting loose a brow of logs 
when the logs have been piled in the form of what is called a “ rough- 
and-tumble landing.” Such a landing is constructed by driving long 
timbers into the mud at the water’s edge, below a steep piece of bank. 
Along the inner side of these are laid horizontally a certain number of 
logs, to form a water front; and into the space behind are tumbled 
helter-skelter from the tops of the bank the logs of the winter’s chop- 
ping. It is a very simple and expeditious way of storing the logs. 
But when the ice has run out, and it is time to start the lumber down- 
stream, then comes trouble. The piles sustaining the whole vast weight 
of the brow have to be cut away, and the problem that confronts the 
chopper is how to escape the terrific rush of the falling logs. 

Hughey McElvey, the boss of the Aspohegan camp, swinging an 
axe (rather as a badge of office than because he thought he might want 
to chop anything), sauntered down to the water’s edge and took a final 
official glance at the brow of logs. Its foundations had been laid while 
McElvey was down with a touch of fever, and he was ill satisfied with 
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them. For perhaps the fiftieth time, he shook his head and grumbled, 
“ It’s goin’ to be a resky job gittin’ them logsclear.” Then he rejoined 
the little cluster of men on top of the bank. — 

As he did so, a tall girl with splendid red hair came out of the camp 
and stepped up to hisside. This was Laurette, the boss’s only daughter, 
who had that morning driven over from the settlements in the back 
country, to bring him some comforts of mended woollens and to bid. 
“the drive” God-speed. From McElvey the girl inherited her vivid- 
hair and her superb proportions ; and from her mother, who had been 
_ one Laurette Beaulieu, of Grande Anse, she got her mirthful black eyes 
and her smooth, dusky complexion, which formed so striking a contrast 
to her radiant tresses. A little conscious of all the eyes that centred upon 
her with varying degrees of admiration, love, desire, or self-abasing 
devotion, she felt the soft color deepen in her cheeks as she playfully 
took possession of McElvey’s axe. 

“ You’re not goin’ to do it, father, I reckon !” she exclaimed. 

“‘ No, sis,” answered the boss, smiling down at her, “ leastways, not 
unless the hands is all scared.” 

“ Well, who is goin’ to?” she inquired, letting her glance sweep 
rapidly over the stalwart forms that surrounded her. A shrewd observer 
might have noted that her eyes shyly avoided one figure, that stood a 
little apart from the rest,—the figure of a strongly-built man of medium 
size, who looked small among his large-moulded fellows. As for Jim 
Reddin, who was watching the girl’s every movement, his heart tightened 
with a bitter pang as her eyes thus seemed to pass him over. Having, 
for all his forty years, a plentiful lack of knowledge of the feminine 
heart and its methods, he imagined himself ignored. And yet had he 
not Laurette’s promise that none other than he should have the privilege 
of driving her home to the settlements that afternoon ? 

“'That’s what we’re just a-goin’ to decide,” said McElvey, in answer 
to Laurette’s question. “ But first,” he continued, with a sly chuckle, 
“hadn’t you better pick out the feller that’s goin’ to drive you home, 
sis? We're goin’ to be powerful well occupied, all hands, when we git 
a start on them logs, I tell you!” 

At this suggestion a huge young woodsman who was standing behind 
some of the others, out of Laurette’s range of vision, started eagerly 
forward. Bill Goodine was acknowledged to be the best-looking man 
on the Big Aspohegan,—an opinion in which he himself most heartily 
concurred. He was also noted as a wrestler and fighter. He was an 
ardent’ admirer of Laurette; but his passion had not taught him any 
humility, and he felt confident that in order to gain the coveted honor 
of driving the girl home he had nothing to do but apply for it. He 
felt that it would hardly be the.“ square thing” to put Laurette to the 
embarrassment of inviting him right there before all the hands. Before 
he could catch her eye, however, Laurette had spoken what surely the 
devil of coquetry must have whispered in her ear. Undoubtedly, she 
had promised Jim Reddin that he should drive her home. But “let 
him show that he appreciates the favor,” she thought to herself; and 
aloud, with a toss of her head, she exclaimed, “I’]] take the one that 
cuts out the logs—if he wants to come!” 

Vor. LIV.—16 
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The effect of this speech was instantaneous. Fully half the hands 
stepped forward, exclaiming, “TI’ll do it!—T’ll do it, boss!—I’m your 
man, Mr. McElvey!” But Bill Goodine sprang to the front with a 
vigor that brushed aside all in his path. Thrusting himself in front 
of the laughing McElvey, he shouted, “I spoke first! I claim the 
job!’ And, snatching up an axg, he started down the bank. 

“Hold on!” shouted McElvey; but Goodine paid no attention. 
“ Come back, I tell you!” roared the boss. “The job’s yours, so hold 
on!” Upon this Bill came swaggering back, and gazed about him 
triumphantly. 

“T guess I’m your teamster, eh, Laurette?” he murmured. But, to 
his astonishment, Laurette did not seem to hear him. She was casting 
quick glances of anger and disappointment in the direction of Jim Red- 
din, who leaned on a sled-stake and appeared to take no interest in the 
proceedings. Goodine flushed with jealous wrath, and was about to 
fling some gibe at Reddin, when McElvey remarked,— 

“That’s all very well, sis; and it has kinder simplified matters a 
Jot. But I’m thinkin’ you’d better have another one of the boys to fall 
back on. This ’ere’s an onusual ticklish job ; and the feller as does it’!I 
be lucky if he comes off with a whole skin.” 

At these words so plain an expression of relief went over Laurette’s 
face that Bill Goodine could not contain himself. 

“ Jim Reddin dasn’t do it,” he muttered to her, fiercely. 

The girl drew herself up. ‘I never said he dast,” she replied. 
“ An’ what’s Jim Reddin to me, I’d like to know?” And then, being 
furious at Jim, at herself, and at Goodine, she was on the point of telling 
the latter that he shouldn’t drive her home, anyway, when she reflected 
that this would excite comment, and restrained herself. But Reddin, 
who imagined that the whole thing was a scheme on Laurette’s part for 
getting out of her promise to him, and who felt, consequently, as if the 
heavens were falling about his ears, had caught Goodine’s mention of his 
name. He stepped up and asked, sharply, “ What’s that about Jim 
Reddin ?” 

Laurette was gazing at him in a way that pierced his jealous pain 
and thrilled his heart strangely; and as he looked at her he began to 
forget Bill Goodine altogether. But Goodine was not to be forgotten. 

“T said,” he cried, in a loud voice, “that you, Jim Reddin, jest 
dasn’t cut out them logs. You think yourself some punkins, you do; 
but ye’re a coward!” And, swinging his great form round insolently, 
Goodine picked up his axe and sauntered down the bank. 

Now Laurette, as well as most of’ the hands, looked to see this insult 
promptly resented in the only way consistent with honor. Reddin, 
though tender-hearted and slow to anger, was regarded as being, with the 
possible exception of Goodine, the strongest man in that section of the 
country. He had proved his daring by many a bold feat in the rapids 
and the jams; and his prowess as a fighter had been displayed more 
than once when a backwoods bully required a thrashing. But now he 
gave the Aspohegan camp a genuine surprise. First, the blood left his 
face, his eyes grew small and piercing, and his hands clinched spas- 
modically as he took a couple of steps after Goodine’s retreating figure. 
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Then his face flushed scarlet, and he turned to Laurette with a look of 
absolutely piteous appeal. 

“T can’t fight him,” he tried to explain, huskily. “ You don’t 
understand. I ain’t afeard of him, nor of any man. But I vowed to 
his mother I’d be good to the lad, and Z 

“Oh, I reckon I quite understand, Mr. Reddin,” interrupted the 
girl, in a hard, clear voice; and, seeing the furious scorn in her face, 
Reddin silently turned away. 

Laurette’s scorn was sharpened by a sense of the bitterest disap- 
pointment. She had allowed herself to give her heart to a coward, 
whom she had fancied a hero. As she turned to her father, big tears 
forced themselves into her eyes. But the episode had passed quickly ; 
and her distress was not observed, as all attention now turned to Goodine 
and his perilous undertaking. Only McElvey, who had suspected the 
girl’s sentiments for some time, said, in an undertone, “ Jim Reddin ain’t 
no coward, and don’t you forget it, sis. But it is queer the way he'll 
just take anything at all from Bill Goodine. It’s somethin’ we don’t 
none of us understand.” saad 

“T reckon he does well to be scared of him,” said Laurette, with her 
head very high in the air. 

By this time Goodine had formed his plans, and had got to work. 
At first he called in the assistance of two other axemen, to cut certain 
of the piles which had no great strain upon them. This done, the assist- 
ants returned to safe quarters ; and then Bill warily reviewed the situ- 
ation. ‘“ He knows what he’s about,” murmured McElvey, with appro- 
bation, as Bill attacked another pile, cut it two-thirds through, and left 
itso. Then he severed completely a huge timber far on the left front 
of the landing. There remained but two piles to withstand the main 
push of the logs. One of these was in the centre, the other a little to 
the right,—on which sidé the chopper had to make his escape when the 
logs began to go. This latter pile Goodine now cut half-way through. 
Feeling himself the hero of the hour, he handled his axe brilliantly, 
and soon forgot his indignation against Laurette. At length he attacked 
the centre pile, the key to the whole structure. 

Everybody, at this point, held his breath. Loud sounded the meas- 
ured axe-strokes over the rush of the swollen river. No one moved 
but Reddin, and no one but Laurette noticed his movement. His skilled 
eye had detected a danger which none of the rest perceived. He drew 
close to the brow, and moved a little way down the bank. 

“ What can he be up to?” wondered Laurette ; and then she sniffed 
angrily because she had thought about him at all. 

Goodine dealt a few cautious strokes upon the central pile, paused 
a moment or two to reconnoitre, and then renewed his attack. Reddin 
became very fidgety. He watched the logs, and shouted, earnestly,— 

7 Better come out o’ that right now, and finish on this ’ere nigh 
pile.” 
Goodine looked up, eyed first his adviser, then very narrowly the 
logs, and answered, tersely, “Go to h—Il!” 

“ That’s just like the both of ’em,” muttered McElvey, as Goodine 


turned and resumed his chopping. 
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At this moment there came a sullen, tearing sound ; and the top of 
the near pile, which had been half cut through, began to lean slowly, 
slowly. A yell of desperate warning arose. Goodine dropped his axe, 
turned like lightning, and made a tremendous leap for safety. He 
gained the edge of the landing-front, slipped on an oozy stone, and fell 
back with a cry of horror right beneath the toppling mass of logs. 

As his cry re-echoed from every throat, Jim Reddin dropped beside 
him as swiftly and almost miraculously as a sparrow-hawk flashes 
upon its prey. With a terrific surge he swung Goodine backward and 
outward, into the raging current, but away from the face of the im- 
pending avalanche. Then, as the logs all went with a gathering roar, 
he himself sprang outward in a superb leap, splashed mightily into the 
stream, disappeared, and came up some yards below. Side by side 
the two men struck out sturdily for shore, and in a couple of minutes 
their comrades’ eager hands were dragging them up the bank. 

“Didn’t I tell you Jim Reddin wasn’t no coward?” said McElvey, 
with glistening eyes, to Laurette; and Laurette, having no other way 
to relieve her excitement and give vent to her revulsion of feelings, 
sat down on a sled and cried most illogically. 

As the two dripping men approached the camp, she looked up to 
see a reconciliation. Presently Goodine emerged from a little knot of 
his companions, approached Reddin, and held out his hand. 

“T ask yer pardon,” said he. “ You’re a man, an’ no mistake. It 
is my life I owe to you; an’ I’m proud to owe it to sech as you !” 

But Reddin took no notice of the outstretched hand. The direct 
and primitive movements of the backwoodsman’s mind may seem to 
the sophisticated intelligence peculiar; but they are easy to compre- 
hend. Jim Reddin quite overlooked the opportunity now offered for 
a display of exalted sentiment. In a harsh, deliberate voice he said,— 

“ An’ now, Bill Goodine, you’ve got to stand up to me, an’ we'll 
see which is the better man, you or me. Ever sence you growed up to 
be a man you’ve used me just as mean as you knowed how; an’ now 
we'll fight it out right here.” 

At this went up a chorus of disapproval ; and Goodine said, “ I'll 
-be d—d if I’m a-gein’ to strike the man what’s jest saved my life !” 

“You needn’t let that worry you, Bill,” replied Reddin. “ We're 
quits there. I reckon you forget as how your mother, God bless her, 
saved my life, some twenty year back, when you was jest a-toddlin’. 
An’ I vowed to her I’d be good to you the very best I knowed how. 
An’ I’ve kep’ my vow. But now I reckon I’m quit of it ; an’ if you 
ain’t a-goin’ to give me satisfaction now my hands is free, then you 
ain’t no man at all, an’ I’ll try an’ find some way to make you fight !” 

“ Jim’s right !—You’ve got to fight, Bill !—That’s fair!” and many 
more exclamations of like character, showed the drift of popular senti- 
ment so plainly that Goodine exclaimed, “ Well, if you sez so, it’s got 
to be! But I don’t want to hurt you, Jim Reddin; an’ lick you I 
kin, every day in the week, an’ you know it!” 

“You're a liar!” remarked Jim Reddin, in a business-like voice, 
as the hands formed a ring. : 

At this some of the hands laughed, and Goodine, glancing around, 
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caught the ghost of a smile on Laurette’s face. This was all that was 
needed. The blood boiled up to his temples, and with an oath under 
his breath he sprang upon his adversary. 

Smoothly and instantaneously as a shadow Reddin eluded the attack. 
And now his face lost its set look of injury and assumed a smile of 
cheerful interest. Bill Goodine, in spite of his huge bulk, had the 
elasticity and dash of a panther; but his quickness was nothing to 
that of Reddin. Once or twice the latter parried, with seeming ease, 
his most destructive lunges, but more often he contented himself with 
moving aside like a flash of light. Presently Goodine cried out,— 

“Why don’t yer fight, like a man, stidder skippin’ out o’ the road 
like a flea ?” 

“Cause I don’t want to hurt you,” laughed Reddin. 

But that little boastful laugh delayed his movements, and Goodine 
was upon him. Two or three terrible short-arm blows were exchanged, 
and then the two men grappled. 

” Let ’em be,” ordered McElvey. “They’d better wrastle than 
fight. 

For a second or two, nay, for perhaps a whole minute, it looked to 
the spectators as if Reddin must be crushed helpless in Bill’s tremen- 
dous embrace. Then it began to dawn on them that Reddin had 
captured the more deadly hold. Then the dim rumors of Reddin’s 
marvellous strength began to gather credence, as it was seen how his 
grip seemed to dominate that of his great opponent. 

For several minutes the straining antagonists swayed about the ring. 
Then suddenly Reddin straightened himself, and Bill’s hold slipped for 
an instant. Before he could recover it Reddin had stooped, secured a 
lower grip, and in a moment hurled his adversary clear over his shoul- 
der. A roar of applause went up from the spectators; and Goodine, 
after trying to rise, lay still and groaned, “I’m licked, Jim. I’ve had 
enough.” 

The boss soon pronounced that Bill’s shoulder was dislocated, and 
that he’d have to go back to the settlements to be doctored. This being 
the case, Laurette said to him benevolently, after, her horse was har- 
nessed to the pung, “I’m sorry I can’t ask you to drive me home, 
though you did cut out the logs, Bill. But I reckon it’ll be the next 
best thing fur you if I drive you home. An’ Jim Reddin ’Il come 
along, maybe, to kind of look after the both of us.” 


To which proposition poor Bill grinned a rather ghastly assent. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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eo holy drops no mortal priest has blest ; 
Her balms unnamed steal o’er the smarting breast ; 
The round-globed moon, out of a broad bare sky, 
Beams like a human mother’s pitying eye. 
Dora Read Goodale. 
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[' “Care once killed a cat,” what has want of it done? 

My heart goes out to these homeless and uncared-for creatures, 
especially the cats of cities, to whom even area-doors are closed. The 
country abounds with refuges, and even in suburbs a cat industriously 
disposed can pick up a living. But into stone pavements the poor 
pariah cannot burrow, brownstone fronts she cannot scale; and though 
avenues are open on all sides, from her environments she cannot escape. 
Nor can she find shelter. The street-boy is better off, in that he can 
contrive to get taken in whenever he likes, but a cat in the city looking 
for a situation is so entirely out of place that even the policemen leave 
her alone. 

Are there, then, too many cats in the world? Is it to no lasting 
good that quiet neighborhoods have been disturbed by their noisy mid- 
night. gallantries? It would seem there is no need of more than one 
cat to a mouse. But in the back-yard on which I look I’ve counted 
seventeen of an afternoon, and not a mouse in sight. Why cats are 
given to back-yards it is not easy tosay. In no sense can they be called 
happy hunting-grounds. Game is more plentiful even on those Long 
Island reaches that one ranges on autumn days (when the season is said 
to have opened) in quest of quail. In these back-yards, their seemingly 
favorite preserves, cats catch nothing,—if we except fits, and the occa- 
sional tin can or old shoe flung at them; the latter perhaps for luck. 
There are a few blades of grass there, but Puss, notwithstanding her 
meditative posings on partition-fences, is not a ruminating animal. I 
am. And some day, if I do not before go to the dogs, I may go down 
among the cats. 

My children, fond of most animals, are not fond of cats; perhaps 
because Puss rakes with careless claws about the roots of their rose- 
bushes. Had the Tree of Life been a rose-bush, and had sin and its 
penalties come of a cat’s clawing at its tap-roots, one could understand 
the prejudice of many good people against the creature. But here’s 
one thing at least that cannot be laid to her. Of the fall of china 
she is not always guiltless, but with the fall of man she clearly had 
nothing to do. Compelled nevertheless to share in the entailed suffer- 
ing, she does not complain. But were the boot on the other leg (the 
simile is proper, since once a Puss had boots); had the cat by eating a 
forbidden mouse brought sin and death—to say nothing of life—into 
the world, would the human race in its turn have been equally patient 
and forgiving? Had that indeed been the case, did we see in the first 
Puss the original culprit of the garden, one might then understand the 
feeling of the men and women who publish to the world, as though it 
were a Christian virtue and entitled them to general commendation, 
“We cannot bear cats.” Yet is it not in consequence of the great 
human transgression that cats have to bear cats? 

One can well enough see why dogs don’t like cats. Rivals for 
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household preferment, like two of a trade, can never agree, and rivals 
these creatures have been since their world began. And the advantage 
for some time seems to have lain with Ponto. It has passed into a 
proverb that every dog has his day, but there’s not even the warrant 
of a popular saying for supposing that any cat has hers. Nights she 
has, certainly, but her day, if ever she had one, is clearly done. Once, 
indeed, she was embalmed and rolled up in tarred cerements, but I don’t 
know that it is much to be made a mummy of. And the Lord Mayor 
of London’s office contains no records of her ever having come to high 
honor there; but, be that as it may, there are now no Whittingtons, 
and if Puss be booted it is but in an equivocal sense. As for those 
old-time boots, even, I have doubts. It is my belief that they were but 
walnut shells, I remember once having had my slumbers disturbed 
when a cat so shod went clattering over a neighboring roof. 

A dog’s life is made to stand for much that is unpleasant, but it is 
larks all around compared to a cat’s. His life-lines fall in much pleas- 
anter places than do hers. And even after death does not her torture 
continue? Her bowels twisted into fiddle-strings, is there not the wail 
of asad ghost at every turn of the pegs? 

The dog, too, has a comfortable place on the hearth-stone of litera- 
ture; poets sing his praises. Who sings those of the cat? Faute 
de mew she has to sing her own,—on fences strewn not infrequently 
with broken glass, and at unholy hours of the night. “ Faithful 
as a dog” is but a longer name for fidelity. But c-a-t is held to be 
merely a short way of spelling treacherousness. And it must be con- 
fessed that in some points of good faith, if you choose so to put it, 
Ponto outpoints Puss, Poke him in the eye, and very likely he’ll lick 
your hand. Treat her similarly, and the chances are that she scratches, 
—zi.e., in return for your licking her she’ll not lick you. But, as Patrick 
Henry once remarked, if that be treason, make the most of it. 

While there’s a dog-star, where is your cat-star? And, let alone a 
place in the heavens, what brilliant and elevated appointment has been 
given the cat on earth? When visiting various kings and queens in 
the countries where they have those things, I saw royal kennels, even 
royal henneries,—never a royal cattery! Hearing of the “Queen’s 
Mews” in that city where the before-mentioned Whittington once sat 
in a high chair as Lord Mayor, I thought surely to find where Victoria 
kept her cats. No; only her horses. And in charge of the “mews,” 
lo and behold, a Lord Duke of Something-or-other,—not my Lord 
Marquis of Carabas. It was grievously disappointing to find that 
queens do not care for cats. For one thing in common with royal 
ladies they have, though less handicapped when it comes to fairly 
settling for life. Thus, while “acat may look at a king,” she is not 
positively restricted to a king. But the youngest and fairest princess, 
however her heart incline, alas, may look at nothing less! 

The cat is self-respecting always. She carries herself with an air 
of dignity under the most embarrassing circumstances. Ponto, caught 
in a transgression, curls his tail between his legs and sneaks away ; but 
Tabby, no. Though cream be on her whiskers, or the blood of the 
canary on her jaws, she looks you placidly in the face; if she dis- 
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cern that the evil spirit is upon you, she makes a graceful exit through 
the window. And never, never does she fawn. Whether her feet be 
clean or muddy, she does not with a too confident familiarity approach 
you ; in no case does she paw you. Instead, she steps up gingerly, in- 
quiringly, her back arched into a query and her tail an interrogation- 
point. One deprecating gesture on your part, and she is gone. It is 
not necessary to supplement your silent discouragement with a ruder 
repulse ; at the first hint of dislike she vanishes. Grimalkin’s a mind- 
reader. And though she may occasionally “get mad,” she never goes so, 
—except when a dog bites her. And that, without benefit of Pasteur, 
would make almost anybody mad. 

Kittens generally are favorites. Life with them goes on fairly 
swimmingly,—even when they are not drowned. To kittens, if in any 
sort of luck, the world is a basket lined with fluffy comforts and gay 
with pink or blue ribbons. But years bring to them neither favor nor 
honor: if conscious of what they were growing to, theirs would be 
“ rowing pains” indeed. But why should creatures pay a penalty for 
what they cannot control? The full-blown cat can no more shrink and 
be again a kitten than can the full-blown rose or matron be again a 
bud. But this is a misfortune, not a fault. And, let me ask, because 
one loves children, does it follow that he has a right to cease to love 
them, and to throw stones at them, when they come to be old? Are 
grandparents entitled to no consideration? I respect gray hairs,—even 
those of the Maltese that sometimes bestrew my clothing. 

But do not understand me as saying that all cats are persecuted ; 
handsome ones are petted and made much of, though they never catch 
a mouse. So with men. I know a beautiful creature—not a man, but 
a cat—by the name of “ Muff.” Were he a Persian prince, he could 
not receive more attentions from his owner and those who come to her 
—I beg the Mufti’s pardon—to his house. But then he is handsome 
and magnificent. And not all cats, more than all men, are Muffs. 

That one under any circumstances can be cruel to a cat passes my 
understanding. They are so uncomplaining in their poverty, they carry 
into it such an air of gentility, that no human creature possessed of 
any sensibility would hurt even their pride. Yet scarcely a day passes 
that I am not wounded to the quick by the slights, to say nothing of 
the wanton barbarities, put upon cats. The toddling urchin throws 
his Noah’s Ark at a gray shadow passing. “It’s only a cat,” says 
mamma as she gathers together the animals, restores them tenderly to 
the ark, and kisses the darling. 

I remember a summer when business called me back to the city in 
July. We found cats dying in our yard, all around us,—one in the 
cellar, through the window of which the poor creature in its agony 
had managed to crawl for water. This seemed a strange efféct of a 
not unusually hot summer. But it turned out that a neighbor who 
also had gone into the country (a good Christian, by all accounts, but 
a Christian, probably, who “didn’t care for cats”) had left behind him 
a legacy of hatred for the poor pariahs in poisoned food strewn about 
his premises. 

Dr. Jekyll, to fellow pew-holders ; Mr. Hyde, to cats! 
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After that fateful summer, when I read in the morning papers of 
some cruel and mysterious murder the perpetrator of which had not 
been discovered, I wondered if my neighbor were not the man; and, 
looking at his windows day after day, I speculated as to how long it 
would be before they would be darkened, the great front door swung 
open, and he and the officers of the law come forth and down the 
stone steps,—he walking 

between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 


Notwithstanding that we have a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, it is not certain that cats are so well cared for as 
they should be; they are so much smaller than other domestic animals, 
you see. And, besides, they are neither clumsy nor useful. 

One night I was kept awake by a distressed mewing on the other 
side of the avenue. It seemed to be in the air. Of “Gabriel hounds” 
one had read: were there also Gabriel cats? In the morning we lo- 
cated the disturbance in a cat which had climbed bya vine up the front 
and nearly to the roof of the opposite house. There she paused, per- 
haps appalled by the sheet iron cornice, which, like most cornices, pro- 
jected unduly and was frightfully ugly. Unable or fearing to move, 
she had there hung the long night through. A servant, leaning out of 
a fourth-story window, poked at her with a long-handled feather-duster, 
but stir, either up or down, the cat would not. Then a step-laddér was 
brought and offered to her. But, though it is said to be only the first 
step that costs, the first step on that ladder that cat could not be per- 
suaded to take. Away from that vine she would not trust herself, and 
her cries the while were distressing. The night had been bitterly cold, 
and the morning was but little warmer. So it went on till well after 
breakfast. 

Unable longer to resist appeals that seemed directly addressed to me, 
I at last flung aside work, abandoned the muse I had vainly been en- 
deavoring to woo, put on overcoat and hat, and walked down to the 
office of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. There 
was an Irishman in charge at the desk, and to him I stated the case. 
But he took it very coolly. Cats had a way of doing that thing, he 
said. Only a short time before, one of the Society’s best men had nearly 
broken his neck in attempting to rescue one from the top of a tree in 
the Park. She had climbed up and wouldn’t come down,—just stayed 
there and mewed. When he attempted to climb to her, she climbed 
higher, keeping always beyond his reach. Finally a branch broke, and 
he fell. Thereupon the cat, satisfied,—perhaps encouraged by the ease 
with which he descended,—came down. There was no doing anything 
with cats nor telling what they would or wouldn’t do, he said. The 
Society didn’t keep a hook-and-ladder truck for the benefit of cats, and 
he suggested that I go to the Fire Department. This seemed a mild 
way of saying that, for all he cared about it, I and my cat might both 
go where it would undoubtedly be warmer; but I buttoned up my 
overcoat, thanked him, and went my way. What came of the cat I 
never knew. She was not on the vine when I returned home in the 
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evening. None saw her come down. It is possible that her vine, like 
Jack’s bean-stalk (and many another flowery way), led farther than she 
had fancied and to an end she did not see at starting. 

Failing to find out what became of my cat, I would like. to know 
what in the first place set her climbing. Was she of a romantic turn, 
this purring, fur-clad spinster? Did she see a mouse in the moon where 
her sisters of the human kind would have seen a man? Or was it some 
vision of a cousin that tempted her ? 

Had Mr. Bergh been in his office when I visited it, possibly my 

appeal for aid would not have been made in vain. For I remember a 
different result several years before,—though, now that I come to 
think of it, it was for kittens, and not for cats, that we then asked 
succor. 
Three little kittens, each wearing white mittens, turned up.in the 
basement-area one morning. Whence came they, none knew; not one 
of their three tales was either excusing or explanatory, and no mother 
accompanied them. Nor was any father forthcoming. Only one fact 
—that of the kittens—was apparent; for they mewed piteously. 

Our Dotty, who constituted herself the foster-mother of the broken- 
winged sparrows and all other creatures that came to grief in the neigh- 
borhood, descended on them like a brooding, sheltering dove, and bore 
them lovingly into the house. Milk was warmed, and this, with the 
freedom of the kitchen, given them in a white china saucer having a 
blue edge. The cook gave the milk ungrudgingly; but as for the 
freedom of the kitchen, this she soon revoked, and pronounced a sen- 
tence of banishment instead. 

What to do Dot didn’t know. I suggested that she write to Mr. 
Bergh. A day or two of deliberation and sharpening of lead-pencils, 
and then this carefully printed letter went to that gentleman’s address : 


DEER MR BUG 
You DOANT KNO ME BUT My PApA SAYS HE KNOS You 


THARE WARE 3 BLiN CiTTENS BORNE oN OWER DORsTAp 
WiTHOT ANA MAMA AND i CANT BE THARE MAMA AND THE 
CUK SAYS SHE CANT AND PApA SAYS HE HASSENT GOT TiME 
WoNT You PLEAS CoM WiTHE A BASCiT AND TAK THEM AWA 


AND TAK GUD CAR oF THAM 
Dotty DiMpLE 
No 560 EST 533 STRET 


With every ring of the bell that day Dotty ran to see if it were not 
“Mr. Bug.” Hardly had the letter been five minutes posted before she 
looked for an answer. 

And one came sooner than I expected. Next morning, while we 
were still at breakfast in the basement, a tap came at the window. The 
maid who answered it said that a colored man bearing a basket on his 
arm wanted to know if “ Dotty Dimple” lived there. 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Bug! Mr. Bug!” shouted ‘ Dot,” and was at the 
window in a jiffy, leaving a hot muffin untouched on her plate. 

The colored man explained that he was not Mr. Bergh,—that is, not 
exactly,—but he had been sent by that gentleman to take care of three 
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motherless kittens which, according to a letter received by Mr. Bergh, 
were at this house. So the man was bidden to enter. 

As a precious charge the kittens were now delivered over to Mr. 
Bergh’s ambassador, and tenderly as though they had been eggs he 
packed them away in his basket. But to Dot’s inquiries as to what 
would be done with them his answers were ambiguous. In a general 
way she was given to understand that there was somewhere a lovely 
island provided by the Society for all homeless creatures,—particularly 
kittens. This island stood in the midst of asea of milk, and its shores 
were piled with bread-crumbs instead of with sand. Bright-colored 
ribbons wreathed the trees, instead of vines, and red cotton balls, all 
ripe and ready for kittens to play with, hung from every bough. The 
kittens all the day long had nothing to do but play,—except, perhaps, 
purr a little now and then. Being an honest-looking negro, one may 
say that his face gave color to his story, and Dotty was satisfied. But 
we have never heard from the kittens since. Dotty once addressed 
“Mr. Bug,” asking how the little things got along on his island ; but, 
as no answer ever came back, I incline to think that he never got the 
letter. Or it may be that communication with the alleged Happy Cat 
Island was a little irregular. Ours, perhaps, is not the only country in 
which the mails are somewhat uncertain. 

Ah, that island, where the motherless and fatherless are provided 
for, where unhappy ones may find rest! Deep, undoubtedly, are the 
waters that surround it, but the billows once breasted, the ultimate shore 
once reached, and peace peradventure comes,—to men, let us hope, as 
well as to cats. : 

As for our poor little estrays, if they indeed had to pass through 
deep waters to get to the Happy Land, it is at least reasonably certain 
that they were tenderly treated on the way thither; and so was the 
word of their colored Charon made good. In any event, Fate for them 
elected kindly. Whether a human life be worth living may be a matter 
of doubt, but that a cat’s nine lives are not of value may be positively 
asserted. It were but a multiplication by nine of misery. 

Dear Mr. Bergh, Knight of the Rueful Countenance but of the Great 
and Generous Heart, long since has he gone to his reward. It was not 
his mission to entertain distinguished citizens nor titled foreigners,— 
so, perhaps, occasionally happening on an angel unawares. Nor even 
upon beggars, always profuse and splendid in thanks, did he lavish his 
bounties. It was upon the poorest and humblest and least cared-for of 
God’s creatures that his benefactions were conferred. His prayer before 
men and in the synagogue was neither long nor loud, but that prayer 
which the Ancient Mariner to the Wedding Guest bespoke as best was 
uttered in his every act. And though it had apparently little answer 
here, may it not be that in the Kingdom to which he hath gone, the 
Lord of which will possibly care for His creatures, he hath ere this had 


both answer and exceeding great reward ? 
Charles Henry Webb. 
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“A7TONSENSE! you’re just the man to do it,” -Mrs. Lauderdale 
declared, with an emphasis which defied contradiction. 

“Upon what hypothesis do you base your conclusion?” Colonel 
Keith inquired. 

“Do you imagine that old age has impaired my memory ?” his 
companion demanded, challenging him with a snap of her black eyes. 

“T hadn’t thought of you as a relic of antiquity,” the colonel 
replied, with stolid gravity. 

“ Now, that was kind of you!’ she admitted. “But you are 
wasting your pretty speeches. Think of how you will need them 
when you conclude to be my best bower.” 

“It’s very evident that you intend to make a knave of me,” the 
colonel retorted. 

“Then I may count on you?” the lady exclaimed ; and the sweet- 
ness of her smile was calculated to impress a chivalrous heart. 

But the colonel was an old bird, and not-to be caught with chaff. 

“ That’s a fine set of Thackeray you have there,” he remarked, 
with an exasperating twinkle in his eye. 

“Yes; one of Mat’s extravagances,” Mrs. Lauderdale pouted, 
glancing at a row of book-shelves suggestive of pine and the post 
carpenter. 

The furniture of the room in which they sat was a striking com- 
mentary on the inconsistencies of army life. A Moorish rug of rich 
design lay on the floor, in close proximity to the flimsiest of cheese- 
cloth curtains; while on a solid silver tray close at hand stood two cut 
glass decanters, surrounded by as nefarious a collection of tumblers as 
ever graced a country har-room. But these trifling inequalities were 
of the least possible consequence to sprightly Mrs. Lauderdale and her 
debonair friend the colonel. 

“You needn’t think you can change the subject to Thackeray !” 
she declared, with fire in her eye. ‘ Why not be obliging, just for 
once?” she coaxed. “Say yes, and let us map out the field before Mat 
comes in. There!” she cried, reproachfully, as a sound of spurs and 
mild profanity was heard in the hall; “ he’s coming now.” 

“T say, Lauderdale,” called the colonel, “ your wife’s giving me 
lessons in love-making !” 
~ Look out there! none of that!” came the warning voice of the 
major, as he emerged from behind a portiére of blue denim suspended 
from aten-dollar pole. ‘ What’s this you’re up to now 2” he demanded, 
giving one hand to the colonel, while he pulled his wife’s frizzes with 
the other. 

“T was only coaxing the colonel to do a little flirting —with another 
girl,” Mrs. Lauderdale protested, keeping the major at bay with the 
trenchant point of her embroidery scissors. 

“‘ What’s your opinion, Lauderdale, of a woman who deliberately sets 
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to work to entangle a married man, the respectable father of twins, in 
a desperate affair with a young woman? Desperate, mind you! I 
agreed to do the thing in a mild, platonic sort of way, and she sneered 
at me. 

“‘ Mat knows Elaine. He can tell you how much good that would 
do,” cried the major’s wife, triumphantly. 

“What! Elaine Stewart? the devil’s own !” exclaimed the major ; 
“an animal about as tractable as that roan mare of mine. And by the 
way, Em, I. deposited about a peck of mud in your hall just now. 
Queen got her head set for Simpson’s bog, and I'll be hanged if I 
could turn her.” 

“So that’s the sort of creature you want me to tackle! Pleasant 
prospect!” the colonel declared, witha grimace. 

“A chase after your own heart,” the major’s wife responded. 
“ Racy, and excellent for embonpoint ; just what you need.” 

“ Look out, Keith,” said the major: “lend yourself to one of 
Em’s conspiracies, and you'll find yourself in a worse bog than 
Simpson’s.” 

“ You’re a pair of selfish barbarians,” the lady retorted. “But I 
vow Elaine shan’t come here and do what she did last time.” And 
she rocked vigorously for the space of a minute. “ If the colonel won’t 
help me, I don’t see what I am going to do,” she added, descending 
to pathos. 

“ Write to the siren, and say that you can’t receive her. Tell her 
there’s mutiny in the kitchen, cholera in the camp,—anything,” the 
major suggested.” 

“ A nice way to treat one’s dearest girl friend!” cried his wife, with 
fine scorn. 

“Gad,” quoth the major, “but this Woman’s friendship is a deuce 
of a sentiment.” . 

*‘She’s only to be here for the hop,” Mrs. Lauderdale continued, 
folding her embroidery with an air of deep dejection. “If the colonel 
would only consent to monopolize her for that one evening, all would 
be well.” And she sighed plaintively. . 

“ But I don’t know how,” the colonel protested. 

“ ‘Take to the window-seat in the hall, and use those eyes of yours,” 
the capricious little lady urged, with fresh vivacity. “Talk the way 
you used to before you knew the twins,” she added. 

“ And, pray, what do you know about that?” the major demanded, 
glaring at his wife. 

“ About;what? How he used to talk?” she inquired, innocently, 
with a sly glance at the colonel, which led to a laugh significantly 
exclusive of the major, and through some occult process to a yet more 
felicitous result, to wit, the unconditional surrender of the colonel, a 
fact which he communicated, sotto voce, behind the major’s back. 

“ What! really ?” Mrs, Lauderdale exclaimed, with a radiant glance. 

The colonel nodded. 

“Is it possible that my boys are saved !” she cried, jumping up in 
her enthusiasm and dropping a lapful of spools. 

The colonel assumed an apoplectic attitude in the cause of gallantry. 
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“My wife is very tender of her lieutenants,” the major remarked, 
dryly. “It’s one of her pet theories that Gibson’s suicide was the 
result of a heart-wound dealt him by the beautiful Miss Stewart on the 
occasion of her last visit to us, and she insists upon holding herself per- 
sonally responsible for that tragic catastrophe.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” exclaimed the colonel. “A pressure on the brain 
caused by excessive——” 

“ There, there ; don’t, my dear fellow!” the major interrupted. “To 
cite the autopsy would be but a vain expenditure of lung-power. My 
wife without Gibson’s blood on her hands wouldn’t be half the woman 
she is. She’d be driven to woman’s rights or the mind-cure.” 

“You go and get off those muddy boots, and that unsavory sug- 
gestiveness of the hostler, and then perhaps we’ll listen to you,” Mrs. 
Lauderdale commanded, with a majestic wave of her hand toward the 
blue denim portiére. 

Ignominious exit of the major. 

‘Well, let me see,” said the colonel, settling back in his comfortable 
arm-chair. “I am expected to take upon myself the entire respon- 
sibility of that young woman from the hours of ——” 

“ Nine till three.” 

“Nine till three!” he groaned. ‘Six good hours !” 

“ And you'll enjoy them hugely—on the sly. You needn’t play the 
martyr. I shall have Gustave arrange a stand of ferns so as to screen — 
the hall window. We'll convert it into a regular fairy grotto for you.” 

“Can’t I give her an occasional dance off, if I keep my eye on 
her ?” the colonel petitioned. : 

“’Deed you can’t. You've got to get her so infatuated with that 
window-seat that, swing her round as you will, she’ll return to it like 
the needle to the magnet. Keep her out of the dancing-room as much 
as possible, or you'll be sure to lose her.” 

“Great Cesar! And you expect me to do the intense for six 
mortal hours? Would to heaven Mrs. Keith were on this side of the 
Atlantic !” 

“ Well, you know how it is,” Mrs. Lauderdale sighed, seized with 
a sudden qualm of conscience. “Think of those poor lieutenants ! 
Give her the ghost of a chance at one of them, and he is done for. The 
more gullible and, impetuous they are, the better she likes them. They 
whet her appetite for conquest. And she is so perfectly irresistible.” 

“Suppose I should find her so?” the colonel maliciously suggested. 

“You needn’t tease me. I feel wicked enough already.” And she 
sighed as she dove down into the depths of a capacious work-basket and 
brought forth a mysterious garment which had long béen in process of 
construction, and which, she explained, was intended for a missionary- 


box. 


It was hop night. At Major Landerdale’s quarters the ladies were 
dressed and waiting at the stroke of nine; but the major was still strug- 
gling with his toilet, and so, evidently, was the colonel, who had not yet 
arrived. 

“ Did you say he was handsome ?” inquired Mrs. Lauderdale’s guest, 
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as she directed a critical glance over her shoulderat the voluminous 
mass of pale blue drapery which trailed behind her. 
™* Handsome? Wait till you see!” 
“And I believe you said you didn’t think he would be apt to 

marry ?” 

“Did I?” The hostess hesitated. “ Y—e—s, I believe I did say 
something of the sort.” 

“ Well, so much the better,” declared Miss Stewart. “A grapple 
with indifference is a spur to one’s ambition.” 

A step was heard approaching. Mrs. Lauderdale laid her finger on 
her li 

A Apient later the colonel was parrying a shaft of wit bearing 
upon military promptitude, while Mrs. Lauderdale eyed him furtively, 
wondering what he thought of the superb creature with whom he was 
to play his little comedy. How bewitching she looked as she leaned on 
the back of the major’s great chair, her magnificent arms brought into 
striking relief against the dark plush of the cushions! She looked the 
all-potent enchantress, from the coil of her tawny locks to the graceful 
outlines of her showy figure. “ That’s what they call latent fire,” solilo- 
quized the colonel, asa yellow gleam shot out from under the languid lids. 


It was not with a mind at peace within itself that Mrs. Lauderdale 
entered upon the festivities of the evening ; but if anything can stamp 
upon and utterly rout despondency, it is Terpsichore @ la West Point. 
Once launched in the giddy whirl, her solicitude plunged and went down 
like a skiff in a heavy sea, and it was not until two hours later that it 
again rose to the surface. 

“ Midnight, and all’s well !”’ whispered the colonel to Mrs. Lauder- 
me as he passed out of the crowded supper-room with his captive on 

is arm. 

The words were reassuring; but there was an unwonted flush on 
the colonel’s brow, which did not escape the keen eye of the little con- 
spirator. Was it champagne? or was it the cup of the sorceress ? 

There was bravado in the colonel’s manner,—an expedient to keep 
up the courage of his friend as well as his own; but his tone was not in 
accord with his inward convictions ; in fact, he acknowledged to himself 
that he was “ put toit.” Thus far, he flattered himself, he had managed 
the affair with great adroitness. He had skirted innumerable delicious 
perils, acquitting himself in a manner at once honorable and efficacious ; 
but now he felt himself to be in the position of a man who has played 
his last card. But he was not one to do things by halves. He knew 
that there was some desperate work of a subtle description on the pro- 
gramme, and he would fill the bill conscientiously ; but there were yet 
three hours to put in. He looked about him. There were three lieu- 
tenants hovering near the door of the dancing-room. To the right of 
him was the window-seat screened by ferns, where he and his victim had 
discussed Mrs. Browning and Rossetti,—where they had talked of— 
heavens! what hadn’t they talked of on that relentless sill! It was a 
sore alternative, but a safe one, and he handed the beautiful Miss Stewart 
to her quondam seat with the air with which he might have offered her 
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a warmed-over pancake. But, fortunately for the colonel, the brain of 
his fair companion was at that moment in so delightful a whirl that the 
stoicism of his manner escaped her. Conquest was an every-day matter 
with Miss Stewart, but an eagle on the strap, together with the physique 
of a bronze Hercules, and eyes which looked unutterable things out of 
their liquid depths, were sufficiently inspiring to cause the lady a delicious 
thrill of triumph, as the subjugated hero seated himself beside her with 
that air of exclusive possession so flattering to the female consciousness. 

As the night wore on, there gradually dawned upon the major’s 
wife the conviction that her slippers were a size too small ; but not so 
the voice of her conscience. For five mortal hours had the colonel held 
his victim, and only thrice had they whirled past among the dancers,— 
a situation which Mrs. Lauderdale could no longer contemplate with 
composure. Her vague misgivings were rapidly resolving themselves 
into a harrowing certainty. She could endure the suspense no longer. 
Complaining of the heat, she made her way, convoyed by her favorite 
lieutenant, to a vantage-ground which commanded a view of the hall 
window. Yes, there was the colonel in the very act of receiving a 
luscious Niphetos bud from the blue bodice,—a flambé, or the major’s 
wife didn’t know the pantomime. Excusing herself to her escort, she 
darted into the supper-room, where a party of Benedicts were still 
regaling themselves with cards and tobacco. Calling the major aside, 
she whispered, with frantic vehemence, “Do go, Mat, and get the 
colonel on his feet—quick !” 

“What! not Keith?” exclaimed the major, excitedly. 

“Yes,” she groaned : “ he’s done for completely.” . 

“Where?” demanded the major, craning his neck in the direction 
indicated. “ Why, confound it, Km, there’s Keith, straight as a string, 
doing the gallant, in that infernal grotto of yours,” he added. 

“T tell you, he’s done for,” repeated his wife. “I guess I know 
what I saw with my own eyes.” 

“ Well, what did he do?” 

“ Do!” repeated his wife, scornfully. “TI guess you’d know if you’d 
seen him begging for one of Elaine’s roses, with his head on one side 
like a perfect goose. If I’d ever dreamed he was such a softy-———” 
But her feelings were too much for her. 

“Ts that all!” roared the major. His mirth attracted the atten- 
tion of his companions, to the great indignation of Mrs. Lauderdale. 
“ Why, hang it, Em, you told him to make love like the very deuce.” 

“You’re just as horrid as you can be, Mat Lauderdale!” And 
with a glance of deep reproach the little lady turned upon her heel 
and left the major to his own reflections. Finding herself near an 
open door, she glided out. The cool air fanned her brow, but remorse 
followed close upon her heels, for louder than the music rose the wail 
of a deserted wife, the mother of twins. How her feet ached! and 
how tempting looked that bench within earshot of the window where 
her interests were centred! She despised eavesdropping, she told her- 
self, but was it not unquestionably her duty to mount guard over the 
fire she had kindled? Convinced that it was, she glided to the bench, 
and sank down, a demoralized little heap of feminine duplicity. 
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“ How stupid of Uncle Sam to order you off to the Indian coun- 
try!’ she could hear Miss Stewart saying. 

“Yes, but we’ve had our turn in the clover,” the colonel responded, 
philosophically. ‘Some long-defrauded son of the forest is doubtless 
growing impatient for a lock of my hair. I dare say I shall fall a 
victim to his chopping-knife.” 

“One can hardly imagine such a lack of appreciation, even in a 
savage,” Miss Stewart replied, thoughtfully, and she took in the 
colonel’s handsome physique with a glance like a patent sweeper,— 
adapted to whirl and gather him in at one fell swoop. 

“Unfortunately, our noble red man is not discriminating,” the 
colonel laughed. 

“Perhaps J shall go to Arizona,” continued Miss Stewart, resuming 
her light tone. “TI was telling Em this evening that I had only been 
waiting for an excuse to explore the wilds of the West: so you needn’t 
be surprised if you see me in the spring.” 

“Oh, you creature of delicious surprises!” cried the colonel. “With 
this ray of hope to live upon, I shall hang on to my scalp till the roses 
bloom.” 

“ As tenaciously as you hang on to your freedom?” asked Miss 
Stewart, with an arch glance. 

“You wrong me,” murmured the colonel, and there was a melan- 
choly droop to his eye as he contemplated the toe of his boot. “Do I 
look like a soulless pachyderm?” he demanded, with an injured air. 
“Tf I am not already the victim of an absorbing passion, the germ is 
here.” And the colonel laid his hand on his heart. 

Miss Stewart made a mocking grimace. “ You look to me like a 
most unmitigated flirt,” she remarked. 

“Hang it!” ejaculated the colonel, with warmth, “ you were never 
more mistaken in your life. I shall have to defend myself in the lan- 
guage of that impetuous troubadour who hoped that when faithless his 
helmet might gall his brow, his bridle prove too long, and his stirrups 
too short.” 

“You army officers remind me of those rash and ingenuous trou- 
badours,”” Miss Stewart observed, with a wicked smile. 

“Of course we do. We are the most simple-hearted fellows in the 
world,” the colonel declared. 

At that moment a hungry-looking lieutenant made a reconnoissance 
of the ferns. The colonel, spying him, proceeded to identify himself 
more closely with the cerulean cloud on his left. “Do you believe 
me?” he asked, with a reinforcement of soul in his eye; and he held 
the gaze of the enchantress while he stroked caressingly a tattered strip 
of tulle which clung to his coat-sleeve. ‘ Let me keep this,” he pleaded, 
“as a token that you have a little faith,—just a shred, you know.” 

Mrs. Lauderdale waited to hear no more, but flew for the major 
like an arrow from the bow. ‘“ We must go home this minute!” she 
declared, seizing his arm and towing him along in the direction of the 
fatal window-seat. But, alas, it was empty ; while outside in the moon- 
light two long shadows flitted by in lover-like proximity. “ 

“Tt’s all up with the colonel !” groaned the hapless conspirator. 

Vou. LIV.—17 
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Half an hour later she was standing in her own hall, with the front 
door slightly ajar, while outside Miss Stewart and the colonel were say- 
ing their last adieux. Mrs. Lauderdale was supposed to be at that 
particular moment delivering a curtain lecture on the enormities of 
whiskey and poker, but such a course she would have considered to 
be in direct opposition to the cause of Mrs. Keith and the twins. And 
right well did she feel repaid for her zeal in that good lady’s behalf, 
for at that moment the magnetic voice of Miss Stewart broke the still- 
ness in this wise. 

“T think,” she began, then hesitated, and it was with evident per- 
turbation that she fell to snapping the clasp of her bracelet. ‘“ After 
what has happened to-night, Colonel Keith, I think I ought to tell you 
that I am—am engaged.’ 

“Engaged? Bless me! don’t mention it!” cried the colonel, 
with buoyant cheerfulness. “TI have a wife myself, and twins,—as fine 
a pair of young rascals as ever you saw. Well, I must be off! It’s 
against my principles to be up at reveille. Au revoir. Don’t forget 
the trip to Arizona.” And with a wave of the hand the colonel was 

ne. 

“Glorious fellow!” murmured Mrs. Lauderdale, as she glided into 
the library and fortified herself behind a Japanese fire-screen. “I 
knew I could trust him !” 

The —th Infantry went to Arizona in the fall, but of the many 
wayfarers who pulled the Lauderdales’ latch-string the beautiful Miss 
Stewart was not one. The colonel, however, was destined to meet her 
again, when, during the following spring, he was ordered East to attend 
a court-martial. The encounter was face to face on Broadway, at high 
noon, a point which the colonel emphasizes when chuckling to himself 


over the fact that Miss Stewart failed to recognize him. 
| Kate Lee Ashley. 
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IRST fashioned in the artist’s brain, 
It stood as in the marble vein, 
Revealed to him alone ; 
Nor could he from its native night 
Have led it to the living light 
Save through the lifeless stone. 


Even so, of Silence and of Sound 
A twin-born mystery is found, 

Like as of death and birth; 
Without the pause we had not heard 
The harmony, nor caught the word ~ 


That Heaven reveals to Earth. 
John B. Tabb. 
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WASHINGTON BEFORE THE WAR. 


| Page in Washington in 1849, the year in which the Argonauts set 

sail for California, was a strange jumble of magnificence and 
squalor. State was kept up in a way at the White House, and the 
foreign ministers lived with a kind of European elegance, bringing 
their own servants. These servants suffered fearfully. I remember 
Lady Bulwer telling us of a butler of hers who came in weeping 
bitterly because he could not make Madame Gautier, the confectioner, 
yield to his orders for Tutti Frutti. In winter the great unpaved 
avenues were mud-holes, and one ambassadress, whose carriage broke 
. down, stepped out into the black earth of the avenue, dyeing her white 
satin shoes and stockings a deep mulatto color. She arrived at the 
dinner, showing her feet, and said, “From this time I am an aboli- 
tionist. I sympathize with the blacks. I know how uncomfortable 
they must be.” 

Sir Henry and Lady Bulwer brought in their train Fagnani, the 
artist, who did heads in crayon very neatly in a small way. He after- 
wards lived and died in New York, an estimable man and a good artist. 
He married a widow Emerson, who was an admirable woman. She 
has but recently died in Paris, leaving a daughter who inherits her 
father’s talent. 

Lady Bulwer was very fond of walking, and used to take tramps 
through the mud in a long riding-habit, which became heavy with 
republican soil. She seemed never to think of shortening it. 

Sir Henry Bulwer was a most agreeable and interesting man. He 
came often to our hotel, to call on us, and was the first of his gifted 
family whom I knew. Afterwards his nephew, “Owen Meredith,” 
the late Lord Lytton, lived in Washington for some time. 

Sir Henry Bulwer was a raconteur and fond of telling stories of 
his travels. I often thought he could have written tales in the Wilkie 
Collins style. 

We knew well General Taylor and Major and Mrs. Bliss, the latter 
a very sweet woman. I once stood by Major Bliss a few minutes at 
the — of a Presidential levee, and he asked me if I had ever 
noticed the way that these parties commenced. There was a delegation 
that evening from the Indian tribes, and the dignified sons of the forest 
arrived in all their war-paint, skins, beads, nose-rings, etc., smelling 
horribly. Then came some of the diplomatic ladies, beautifully dressed. 
We wore in those days low-necked dresses, surrounded with a berthe or 
fall of lace from the shoulders, very becoming,—the style preserved in 
the pictures of Eugenie,—small hoops, and not very heavily trimmed 
skirts, perhaps a few flounces. Mrs. Dolly Madison arrived with her 
turban, with a pearl pin in front, and the Senators and Representatives, 
with their wives, came in later. 

Mrs. John Davis, of Worcester, and her intimate friend, Mrs. 
Grinnell, of New York, were two sweet old ladies, who attended every 
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‘function. Mrs. Davis was the sister of George Bancroft, and Mrs. 


Grinnell was the step-mother of Mr. N. P. Willis. How glad we 
used to be to see their red velvets arrive! They were very kind to us 
motherless girls, and I remember their taking me to see Mrs. Gales and 
Mrs. Seaton, both of whom were then leaders. 

The Gales mansion out of town was reached by a pretty drive, 
when the roads were decent, and Mrs. Gales was a handsome English- 
woman, fond of jewelry. She wore one set given her by Mr. Webster, 
for’ she had written out his famous Reply to Hayne from her hus- 
band’s shorthand and saved it to the world. We always liked to hear 
her tell that story. Another drive out.of Washington was to the de- 
lightful home of Mrs; Peirson, one of whose lovely daughters married 
Mr. Jay, of New York. I think this place and these ladies were the 
most agreeable adjuncts of our Washington winters. 

Another house, then “ remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” was 
Kalorama, the former home of Joel Barlow, where we made sometimes 
a pilgrimage in early spring to pluck the wild flowers in the woods. 
When I was in Washington in 1891, I found Kalorama in the middle 
of the city, cut up into building-lots. 

Very much did we enjoy going to Georgetown, where our friend 
Mrs. Bodisco lived. Her marriage to the Russian Ambassador was 
then still a fresh romance in Washington. A pretty girl, living in 
Georgetown rather quietly, the old Russian fell in love with her and 
bound round ‘her fair head the diamonds of the court. All the girls 
wanted to marry ambassadors after that. Mr. Corcoran was a rich 
widower, supposed to be on the market, but he never succumbed. 

Dinners were handsome and very social, the talk delightful, but the 
balls were sparsely furnished with light and chairs. The illumination 
was of wax or stearine candles, which used to send down showers of 
spermaceti on our shoulders. Dress was very much plainer. I re- 
member my father calling me to him one evening, as I was dressed for 
a ball, and saying, “ Well, my daughter, you look very nice. How 
much have you cost me?” I said, “ Five dollars.” I had on a tar- 
latan dress of white, which I had made myself, and a camellia in my 
hair, which somebody gave me. One hundred dollars a year was con- 
sidered a handsome allowance for a young girl to dress on. I am afraid 
I have never looked so well since: certainly my costumes have never 
cost so little. An old lady once showed me a brocade dress which she 
said she had worn since General Jackson’s time. 

Women did not throw away or alter dresses then as now. They 
bought good stuffs and wore their dresses carefully. Very pretty bright 
chintzes, and what we called mousseline-de-laine, were our spring out- 
fits, and always white dresses of cambric and muslin. The jewels 
worn by Madame Bodisco and Lady Lytton Bulwer were great curi- 
osities to us simple people. 

I used to see John Quincy Adams every day. The fine old picture 
that his ivory head made against the blackness as I looked down into 
the House of Representatives is still before me. I knew his son, 
Charles Francis Adams, very well, and often called on his accomplished 
mother, who Mr. Everett told me was the most elegant hostess the 
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White House ever saw. She had been educated in France, and was a° 
fine specimen of the old school of manners. Indeed, I like to remem- 
ber “ Dolly” Madison, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Custis, Mrs. Davis, and Mrs. 
Grinnell, if only for the pretty old-fashioned courtesies which they 
used to drop. They were thorough aristocrats and perfect ladies. 

The name of Custis reminds me of a series of visits to Arlington 
which have now become historical memories. I had the honor and 
pleasure to be taken there by Mrs. Sigourney, one of our New England 
celebrities, whom we all worshipped. Literary ladies were not so com- 
mon then as now, and they were far more honored. Mrs. Sigourney 
was a plain Puritan, but she had a great deal of natural tact, and 
somehow had a fascination for the Southerners. I remember that we 
drove to Arlington one sunny afternoon late in May, a delicious day, 
and we found the ladies, Mrs. Custis and Mrs. Lee, expecting us. We 
had tea in the Washington teacups, and Mrs. Lee took me into the 
tangled neglected gardens, full of rose-buds, and allowed me to pick 
my fill of the sweet dainty Bon Silene variety, which she told me 
blossomed all winter. What a view that was! The view is there 
still; the rest, how fearfully changed ! 

Mrs. Lee had the face of a genius: a wealth of dark hair, carelessly 
put up, gave her fine head the air of one of Romney’s portraits. She 
was most lovely and sympathetic. Her mother, Mrs. Custis, was a 
woman full of character. One of her admirers said she was “all 
virtue, but with not even a virtue to excess.” 

George Washington Parke Custis was an oddity, an eccentric. He 
had a talent for painting, and had covered his walls with his own work. 
He showed us a handsome portrait of his ancestor Parke, a favorite of 
Queen Anne, who had given him her picture, set in diamonds. “Sly 
fellow,” said Mr. Custis, “he kept the portrait, but he sold the dia- 
monds.” 

The slaves about Arlington were ever an indulged race, and things 
were not very neat. A ploughshare was left sticking in the garden for 
many years. The old pillars on the piazza needed much mortar and 
yellow-wash. It all looked Southern and neglected, but it was most 
interesting, and reminded me of Castle Rackrent in Miss Edgeworth’s 
tale. I often drove to Arlington for New Year’s Day visits, and on 
more ordinary occasions, going through the woods thence to George- 
town ; and I felt more regret than any one who did not own it when 
the fortunes of war turned the estate into a graveyard. 

There was a charm about that little homely Washington and its 
untouched surroundings which comes back like remembered music to 
those who see it now, even when it has become one of the most beauti- 
ful cities of the world. 

We. knew Mr. Clay very well. We all lived down the avenue at 
the old National Hotel, and through one winter dined with him in a 
small private parlor. He was far more smiling and genial, as a rule, 
than Mr. Webster, who had his grand Jovian frame and great man’s 
isolation and melancholy. No man could be more fascinating and de- 
lightful than Mr. Webster ; and no one could be crosser. I remember 
his “ Hey ?” (the substitute for ‘‘what?”) when he did not wish to 
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hear you; but Mr. Clay was always smiling and gallant to ladies. He 
had a very magnetic manner, and, though he was the ugliest man alive, 
many women were in love with him. His conversation never had for 
me the attraction of that of Mr. Webster, to whom I always. listened 
with an affectionate reverence akin to awe. I remember much that 
Mr. Webster said of Burns, Walter Scott, Watts’s Hymns (which he 
greatly ane Shakespeare, and Milton. His conversation was like 
a great organ playing. But I remember nothing that Mr. Clay said, 
except that he was always complimentary. 

Mr. Buchanan we used to think very elegant and very insincere: I 
do not know that our youthful judgments were correct. 

Mr. Seward in those days was charming, witty, and quick. One 
day we told him that we had heard some naval officers say that we 
were “not pretty.” He immediately turned to an official near him 
and said, gravely, “See to it that flogging is reinstated in the navy, 
but change it from men to officers.” 

There was much of that ready wit. Brilliant conversation was the 
order of the day. What Washington lacked of the upholsterer it made 
up in the manners and wit of its great men. 

Eating and drinking partook of the old-fashioned Southern style. 
There were admirable gumbo soups, roast turkey that has never been 

ualled, terrapin, of course, for the muddy creeks were full of the 
little yellow fellows, such fried oysters! and a dozen other dishes. We 
lived with a Mrs. Whitwell, on 44 Street, and, although her principles 
were pro-slavery and abhorrent to us, her housekeeping was perfect. 
We dined at four or five o’clock, and had a good long evening for our 
balls and parties. 

Among the beautiful women were Mrs. Ashley and her daughter 
Miss Wilcox, afterwards Mrs. Cabell. Mrs. Ashley had three hus- 
bands, and died Mrs. Crittenden. She had a perfect amiability, and 
yet a very good way of retorting. She once offered a lady some French 
slippers, and the lady returned them, saying, “They are so large, I 
could swim in them.” Mrs. Ashley responded, “Oh, yes: I am a larger 
woman than you are in every respect.” Mrs. Carroll was an eminent 
hostess of those days, and her handsome daughters doubtless remem- 
ber, as I do, this pre-Adamite Washington “before the war.” It was 
a straggling mud-hole in winter, but when spring came it was as beau- 
tiful (in spots) as it is now, and it had a gentler winter climate than at 
present. I have picked roses in January in Mrs. Seaton’s garden. 

Mrs. Fremont, her sister Sue Benton, some pretty girls named 
Smith, the gifted nieces of Madame Calderon, the beautiful Mrs. Bar- 
ton Key,—in fact, all our neighbors,—on summer evenings would run 
about to visit each other without bonnets. Indeed, it seemed a large 
village. People sat on the door-steps, and I have often seen a set of 
intimates walk up Pennsylvania Avenue to the old Capitol grounds, 
attended by Senators and Secretaries, with their heads bare, at seven 
o’clock of a fine summer evening. ' 

There was another side to this picture. Some of the South- 
western members got fearfully drunk at dinners. Bardwell Slote was 
not a caricature. The House of Representatives was sometimes a bear- — 
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garden, and old Mr. Adams would look around reprovingly. There 
were many very compromising flirtations. Men coming there without 
their wives would form other connections, and little Washington was 
as bad as ever big Washington has been since. 

But the great lost art of conversation was there. What is conver- 
sation but a magnetic experiment? How do you know but that Mr. 
Squaretoes, whom you meet at dinner, may turn out to be the Sydney 
Smith of your later experience? Washington has always been full of 
that sort of surprise. 

Mr. Winthrop was Speaker of the House in those days, a most ele- 
gant Bostonian, and at his house we met the beautiful Cora Lyman 
and the more beautiful Marion Shaw, the rose and the lily of Boston. 
Now, after a long life of observation, having seen the beauties of all 
countries, I do not remember two more peerless girls. Miss Adele 
Grainger was there in those winters, a stately woman and a wit, destined 
some years later to become Mrs. Winthrop. 

Mr. Winthrop was a model officer. I shal] never see such another 
Speaker. He was very like Mr. Peel in manner, and somewhat in 
looks, His fine last-century face gave dignity to the room. Caleb 
Cushing was also there, a very handsome man, a Cavalier face. When 
he came up to the gallery to speak to us, our hearts beat loudly. I 
could hardly believe, when I saw him twenty years later, that he was 
my Sir Philip Sidney of the past. Our Sir Philips change, and so, 


alas! do we. 
M. E. W. Sherwood. 
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A FAINT blue sky, where drowsy clouds are drifting, 
A faint warm breeze that fans the languid trees, 
Pale sunlight through the satin poplars sifting : 
Quiet I lie, as if a part of these. 


I see the full-blown, waning lilacs bending 
Beneath the clumsy kissing of the bee, 

And faded butterflies, their last days ending, 
Drinking the clustered sweetness tremblingly. 


The pallid bluebells doze and droop, to waken 
All dazzled by a humming-bird’s bright breast : 
Like some wild dream he leaves them wan and shaken, 
Then, passing, lets them sink again to rest. 


O thought of love, that waked me from my dreaming, 
Wild, fiery thought that burns in heart and brain, 
~ Follow those wings in swift-whirred splendor gleaming— 


Oh, follow them—and let me sleep again ! 
Margaret Gilman George. 
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A MESS OF POTTAGE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


(Continued from page 131.) 


pe Elizabeth was grown, and was to be a singer! 

- And so when the railroad was opened and I returned to New 
York and to the daily reward of sweet words and kind smiles, and all 
the little confidences by which a charming woman shows a man that he 
is the friend set apart from all others, I took with me a new burden, 
the sense of Elizabeth. I had never before realized how leading could 
be the part given to her to play. 

And, as if the whole plot had been made to order, late in the winter 
the two—father and daughter—came to New York, and Elizabeth was 
advertised to sing at a little German hall far down in the city, not two 
blocks from where she had been born. 

It then seemed to me that a little heroic treatment might not come 
amiss with Natalie. Her conscience was benumbed, her pride impreg- 
nable ; it was useless to appeal to her or to argue with her, and indeed 
we had been so long and persistently silent upon the past, I knew not 
how to open the subject with her. Yet, think she should! Ignorant 
she should remain no longer. It was impossible, I thought, that she 
had realized that Elizabeth was a woman grown; to her mother, as to 
me, she must in fancy have remained the baby in the bureau drawer. I 
did not weaken the nervous force of my resolution to give her a moral 
shock, by speculating upon the probable effect of salibealy revealing 
her daughter to her; I simply determined to do it, and let results be 
what they might. 

And so I asked Natalie if upon a certain night she would not go 
to an entertainment with me. “I meant to go to a Symphony concert,” 
she replied. “Can we go to your affair after that is over?” 

“No. The performance opens at eight, but it will not be long. 
You can put in a late appearance at the concert. But you must not 
dress much.” 

“You grow mysterious. Is it the Chinese jugglers?” 

“Never mind what it is. Leave it to me. You will be interested.” 

“ Will I be entertained ?” 

“Certainly. Now don’t spoil everything by trying to guess. You 
will see something that will surprise you.” 

We started in plenty of time to reach the hall before Elizabeth 
should appear, she having the third number upon the programme. 
The drive was so long and through such unfamiliar ways that Natalie 
grew as gay as a bird, sure that whatever was before her was, as she 
put it, “a little underground.” The rather grimy and dismal hall, 
retaining some of the glitter and tawdry embellishment in fashion when 
it was last decorated, delighted her, and she hugged my arm as we went 
up-stairs. “I know,” she whispered: “it is Theosophy. You are 
the dearest dear !” 
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She was so fully persuaded of this that she took no heed of .a man 
who was drearily sawing away upon a violin, bringing out tones which 
sounded as if they were lost and had come hunting for the places where 
they belonged, nor of the pianist who came after. She sat quietly at 
my side, idly gazing at the sparse audience, and gently smiling now and 
then. My heart beat loudly, and once I felt as if I could be silent no 
longer, but must instantly tell her and take her away. Just then they 
came out,—Elizabeth, led by her father. Natalie started to her feet, 
turning sharply to me, but as quickly sat down again. I could hear 
her breath coming in gasps, but she said not a word, and before long 
she had complete command of herself and in her own tones asked me 
if I had a programme. Upon it was the name of Mile. Elise Stuart, 
and also that of “Cyril Stuart, the famous actor,” who later was to 
recite a scene from “ Hamlet.” 

The moment Elizabeth left the stage Natalie arose, and, without 
turning to look at me, left the hall, and I—I followed her. It would 
be hard for me to tell with whom I was the most infuriated. I called 
myself the prince of asses, I looked at Natalie as though she had basely 
plotted against me, and I hardly spared Elizabeth in the wholesale 
denunciation I bestowed upon every one concerned! It was a long time 
after we entered the carriage before either of us spoke, but finally she 
said, in a voice stiffened with anger, “The next scene is, I suppose, the 
reunion of the parents? The curtain dropping on the happy family ? 
It was well worthy of you, Cousin Harold !” 

After that no more was said until, just as we turned into Fifth 
Avenue, she spoke again, and this time in her usual careless tones. 

“ Harold,”’— this was what she said,—“ once I looked like that girl.” 

“ Do you suppose I have forgotten that ?” 

“ But she will never be as pretty as Iam. She has not my good 
health, and before she is as old as I am now, she will break. I don’t 
look old enough to be her mother, Harold ?” 

“She is your superior in every way, and at any stage of your exist- 
ence. She is an open, guileless creature.” 

“She probably resembles the Stuarts. None of our family could 
thus be described, Cousin Harold.” Then she looked at me with the 
mocking malice now so common to her. “Why do you not marry 
her, Harold? In truth she is much prettier than I am, and, as you 
say, far better. Do it, Harold. You will not be sorry.” 

“Tell me first who it is you offer me. Is it the daughter of Cyril 
Stuart, a broken-down and forgotten actor, or the grand-daughter of the 
gentleman, Maurice Rochester ?” 

For the first time in her life, Natalie struck a blow! Fair and 
stinging came her gloved hand on my cheek, and, the carriage at that 
moment stopping at the door, she sprang out and ran up the steps. 
She would have shut the door in my face had she dared, but, the ser- 
vant holding it open, she had to content herself with saying good-night. 
But I followed her. I did not allow her to go up to her room. I took 
her tightly by the hand and led her into the drawing-room, and through 
that to a small apartment to which no visitor was admitted except as 
a special distinction. It was hardly possible to ignore my intentions. 
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She knew, as I meant she should, that matters had gone too far, and 
speech was inevitable. She took off her hat, laid it upon the table, 
carefully folded her fur cloak, and, sitting down, began to draw off 
her gloves. She held her head haughtily, and looked as she had 
when I parted with her in the actors’ boarding-house, careless, resolute, 
and impudent. And I was quite as cool as she. There was no need 
that I should command myself. My nervousness had vanished. I felt 
completely self-possessed. But the gaze we bent one on the other as I, 
taking off my coat and gloves, stood up by the fireplace, was wary, vin- 
dictive. At last the buttons were off the foils. 

But never in my life could I anticipate Natalie. I expected an 
attack. I heard a defence. Never before had she said what she now 
did, never before had she conceded that other eyes had their own point 
of view. Speaking slowly and with intensity, she said,— 

“You have always been mistaken in me. You have judged me 
cruelly, harshly. I have never neglected that girl. I have refused to 
be hampered by her; to be reminded by her that there is a portion of 
my life which does not belong to it. Why should I allow all my days 
to be wrecked by the caprice, the idiocy, of a creature so foolish as I 
was when all this happened? I was not made for degradations. I am 
fitted to be happy, and, had fate allowed it, I could have made others 
feel as if the heavens had bent tothe earth. But all this is denied me, 
and one thing only left—liberty ; and liberty I will have! Nothing 
can be charged against me except that I have refused to permit these 
two people to make me unhappy. I have not interfered with their 
happiness, They neither need me nor care for me. The greatest favor 
I could have done them I did: I left them! Cyril Stuart has been 
father and mother to his child; he had it in him; he would have been 
jealous had I claimed anything. When she would cry in the night he 
would not let me touch her. He said she was more quiet with him. 
She was sick a year or so ago, and I went tosee her. I asked him 
then if I should not get a trained nurse for her, but he instantly 
refused ; he said she would be content with no one else.” 

“ And she? What did she say ?” 

‘“‘T did not ask her. I had not meant even to see her, but she was 
asleep, and he wanted me to go in; and I—well, I had a natural desire 
to know what she looked like. In fact, she was delirious. She knew 
no one.” . ’ 

“‘ How well that was for you! It must have been a great relief to 
you. It would not have been pleasant for you had she known you. 
You see, a daughter has claims upon a mother, and when they are met 
with a disclaimer of———” 

“ Harold,” she said, rising and standing opposite to me on the other 
side of the fire, “‘ there is no use in being horrid to me. I have done 
my duty to that child. I understand as well as you can that all chil- 
dren have a right to care, and to love, but, if they receive it, what dif- 
ference does it make who gives it to them? It suits Cyril to mother 
her, it suits me to play his part. He likes his division of responsibil- 
ity, I like mine. He would be miserable if he was obliged to go out 
and be the bread-earner ; I should be frantic if I had to stay in the 
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house and have.no other companion. He would be discontented if he 
were separated from her; I have no use for her. Attend to me, Dr. 
Van Dusen: I have thought a great deal upon this subject. In these 
relations it is not sex which governs, but temperament, and all women 
are not born into the duties which are assigned to us by men. Because 
you like to hunt and to wander, shall we all like to stay at home and 
keep your dinners hot? Not I! I prefer to hunt and to wander. 
Some men are the children of their mothers—as you understand the 
duties of the mother,—and some women are the children of their 
fathers—as you choose to divide the pursuits of life; and this is a 
truth you doctors might learn, and then teach for the furtherance of 
tranquillity in families.” 

“In the list of pursuits men have taken to themselves you have left 
out fighting. I suppose ‘the daughters of their fathers’ would desire 
to appropriate that ?” 

This rather stupid remark she answered with a disdainful glance. 
“ And so,” she continued, “ what difference can it make to her whether 
she has her father or her mother at her side, so she has all she needs? 
If I had had the luck to be the man, and had gone to India to earn the 
living for them, you would not say I had deserted them. You would 
have thought me an admirable and self-sacrificing character.” 

“T have never said you deserted them. That was left for you to 
acknowledge. In India you would have earned the money. You 
would hardly have led the life you have had in New York.” 

“Good heavens, Harold, do I not earn it now? I am perfectly 
aware that I am considered a society woman only, bat will you tell me 
of a house that is better run than ours?—with less friction, and as 
carefully? Is my father’s comfort ever neglected? Do you see ex- 
travagance, waste, when you come here? Do you think it a light 
matter to conduct and govern this establishment as Ido? And shall 
I tell you that my father gives me not only the allowance of a daughter, 
but the wages of a housekeeper? When you and I were children, old 
Barbara kept the house: do you not know that when I came home she 
left us? And to whom does the salary of the housekeeper finally go?” 

“T do not care for your sophistry, Natalie. You may say all this 
to yourself, but do not say it to me. You are hampered now, hampered 
far worse than you would have been had you done your duty by your 
husband and child: you are enslaved by your selfishness.” 

Natalie walked away. She plied, up her wraps and hung her 
cloak over her arm. She came and stood close to me. Her dark eyes 
gleamed with a light that was not pleasant. Determined, unshrinking, 
she looked directly into my eyes. 

“Listen to me. You are always assuming that you are my friend 

‘and wiser than I am. Now stand by me. I am going to take your 
advice. I am going to own the child, and we shall see what will 
come of it. Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Natalie,” and I laid my hands upon her shoulders, “when did I 
advise you thus? This is pure caprice. You know you could not face 
the storm of gossip that would arise and burst upon you the moment 
you appear with your daughter.” 
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“ What then shall Ido? What is it that you wish me to do?” 

I turned from her with a groan. What indeed did I wish? 

“You have nothing to say? Well, then, I shall do as I have said, 
and the next time I meet you anywhere I shall have my daughter by 
my side—that is, if any one will invite me then.” 

With this she turned and went swiftly away. 


When the morning came I was on my way out of town. I had 
fled like a coward. It seemed to me that I must get away from her, 
and then consider what should be done. Had she been a widow or a 
divorced woman I should have gone to her and said, ‘Come to me, 
and bring Elizabeth. We will tell the truth from the beginning, and 
no one can find anything beyond what we shall tell. Come and rest 
with me.” But this I could not say to the wife of Cyril Stuart : so in 
entire despair, not knowing what was best, I went away and left Natalie 
to determine for herself, as indeed she was quite sure to do. 

I had been at home again several days before I saw her, and then we 
met at a dinner-party where she accosted me with a gay, triumphant 
air that was not feigned. As I had heard no gossip about her, I sup- 
posed she had contented herself with the threats she had made. At 
first I was amused at the pleased glances she shot at me, and then I 
became irritated. There was no telling what mad thing she had in her 
mind ; that she was malicious, and meant to provoke me, I soon per- 
ceived. It was after the dinner was over and we had returned together 
to the drawing-room that she had her first chance of speaking to me 
alone, and then I anticipated her. She went over to look at some 
orchids and called me to come. [I at once opened the fire. “You did 
not bring your daughter, as you promised me you would.” 

“Ts that the first thing you can think of to say tome? Every- 
body else has told me how well I look to-night. No, I did not bring 
her. Ishould have been delighted to do so, but the truth is—Elizabeth 
ran away.” 

“Ran away ?” 

“Yes, she ran away. History has repeated itself, and, in spite of 
the fact that she has been deprived of the influence of a mother, she has 
followed the mother’s example and run away.” 

“Why did she do it? From whom did she run away ?” 

“From me. Why? Because she did not like me. Oh, yes, I am 
not joking; she ran away from me. I did just what I said I should. 
I went to see her the very next day after we had our little talk, and I 
brought her home with me. I did not at once introduce her. It was 
necessary that she should have new clothes, and I could not be sure on 
such short acquaintance just what line I should take in order to make 
a success of her. That was motherly, Harold, to desire to study her?” 

“Come into the next room, Natalie.” 

She laughed and led the way, looking over her shoulder as we 
passed our hostess: “I am taking Dr. Van Dusen into the card-room 
to tell him a piece of gossip about one of his favorite patients. He 
desires to hear the whole story, so that he may tell me how much of it 
I am at liberty to repeat.” 
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Her hostess laughed ; every one was accustomed to the imperti- 
nences which in a woman less charming than Natalie would have been 
unpardonable. 

“ Natalie,” said I, “ you are really too bad.” 

“My dear,” said she, putting both her hands on my arms, “ you 
don’t know how glad I am to see you. It was mean in you to go off 
as you did, just when I most wanted you. Yes, Harold, Elizabeth ran 
away.’ 

ue With whom ?” 

“With ‘Tom.’ Do you want me to tell you about it? Sit down 
just there. I went the very next day to see her, and, do you know, I 
really liked her. She is more than pretty, she is a charming little 
thing. I had a good deal of trouble to persuade her to come to me for 
a little visit. I did not tell her more than that I had so often heard 
of her, and wanted to know her better. I managed to make Stuart 
understand that I would take no refusal, and so at last the young lady 
consented to come and stay with me ‘over Sunday.’ I am sorry to say 
she put it in that way. Papa was not at home, and for that I am 
thankful.” 

“ Did she not know who you were?” 

“ Not at first, but she had not been in the house twenty-four hours 
before she divined it. How do you suppose?” 

“ Any girl as sensitive as she would know her mother. Her heart 
would tell her.” 

“It was not her heart. She had no divine intuitions at ail. It was 
her looking-glass that revealed it.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“Tt was so. We were a great deal together, for I confess I have 
not been so interested—oh, I don’t know when. It was so curious to 
feel she was really my child! I could not keep my eyes from her, 
and, do you know, once I wanted to kiss her!- I began to think you 
were perhaps right, and that I had been the loser all these years. I 
actually began to fancy I had a talent for the maternal relationship. 
I kept saying to myself, as if I was in a dream, ‘my own child !’” 

She paused for a moment and her eyes grew softer; but then, with 
a light little laugh, she went on. “I must hurry to tell you. I have 
been wild for the chance, for of course I could not tell any one else. 
It was late Sunday night, we were sitting in my little room, and she 
had been looking at me, but I did not mind that, until she suddenly 
said, ‘ Are you not a relation of mine?’ Harold, I could not help start- 
ing, but I tried to be calm, and asked: her why. ‘ Because,’ said she, 
‘I think I Jook like you.’ And then all in a moment she jumped up, 
crying out, ‘ You are my mother!” 

“And you? What did you say ?” 

“‘T told her she was crazy.” 

“ Natalie !” 

“T did. Iwas not going to have it sprung upon me in that 
manner. I should have lost all control over her had I submitted 
to that! Harold, it. was outrageous ! ” 

“And she? What did she say ?” 
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- “She did not tell me I lied, but she might as well. I suppose ‘ the 
divine instinct’ came to her at that moment. But at any rate she went 
away to her room, and early the next morning she was off. She did 
not even go back to her father. I suppose she was afraid I should get 
her again, so she took her chances with ‘Tom.’ They were married 
that morning. Pretty prompt, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“‘ He was the bathing-master at Seabreak, a place to which I sent 
her after her illness last summer.” 

“T cannot believe it!” 

‘‘ Now, come, Harold, it is bad enough to have Elizabeth tell me I 
do not tell the truth, but you!” 

How could I help smiling at this? ‘And then what happened ?” 

“Cyril came to see me. He told me more about her. My dear, 
I have not been happy.” And with this she turned away, but then, 
rising, went quickly into the other room, as if she was afraid to trust 
herself to say a word more. ; 

I pleaded a professional engagement, and, leaving the house, went 
directly to Stuart. I found him smoking at his ease. He looked 
well and happy, and greeted me with more frankness than was to 
be expected. I at once comprehended his content. “You are going 
to Elizabeth ?” said I. 

“Yes, sir. To-morrow morning. We are not to be separated. 
Mr. Salisbury is like a son to me. We shall be poor, but he will take 
care of Elizabeth, and I can support myself. We shall be very happy, 
and under no obligations.” 

“Mr. Salisbury is a bathing-master. Does he have occupation in 
the winter?” 

“She told you that? Perhaps she did not add that Mr. Salisbury 
did not teach every one to bathe? He is a professor in a Western col- 
lege. It is not rich, and cannot pay large salaries, but he will rise, he 
will rise, sir, there is no doubt of that. He asked Elizabeth to marry 
him one day when he was teaching her to take a header.” 

“ Does my cousin know this ?” 

‘“‘She asked me a great many questions. She knows all about the 
child. But there is nothing now to be said. Mzy girl is married, I am 
to live with her, and we shall forget that Miss Rochester is in exist- 
ence. That is all I have to say about it.” 

“Elizabeth did not behave as she should. Surely her mother 
deserved more consideration from her.” 

“‘T don’t see it. The fact is,” and Mr. Stuart smoothed his mous- 
tache with one of his white and shapely hands, “the truth is that 
Elizabeth has a prejudice against her mother. She does not like that 
all these years she should not have known her mother was living. 
She said some pretty sharp things to me about it.” 

“Tt has been a hard position for her mother.” 

“It was very hard on us,” he cried, dropping all his indifference. 
“T do not see that Natalie had much to bear. She not only took the 
shaping of her own life, but ours as well. Don’t you know that she 
has been to me a blight, a curse ?—that because of her, Elizabeth has 
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lived in the shadow? I never would have allowed Natalie to leave 
me, but on the condition that I should keep the child, and also that she 
should not try for a divorce. I thought that, live as we might, we 
should die man and wife, but even here she cheated me. Let me tell 
you something—they say a grand passion inspires: I say it kills, it 
stupefies! She ruined me as an actor. How could I play a part before 
the footlights when my. whole thought was taken up with the tragedy 
I was living? It was not possible. I went upon the stage, and there 
stood a stupid woman waiting for me to make love to her, and by her 
was always the shadow of my beautiful wife. Forever the ghost of 
Natalie stood and scoffed at me and dared me! And yet it was she 
who did the wooing. I did not care for her until she coaxed me on, 
coaxed me with those eyes the devil gave her. What can I say to my 
child?” He struck his hand violently on his forehead. ‘“ What can I 
say to Elizabeth? I cannot defend her mother, yet I cannot blame 
my Love!” 

I have no words to tell the bitter contempt I had for this man. 

“You think you love her ?” . 

“Think I love her? I know she would torment, torture me, but I 
would marry her to-morrow.” 

“Marry her?” I cried out. ‘“ Why do you not claim her? My 
God, what a coward you are!” 

“Claim her?” he repeated. ‘Good heaven, what claim have I upon 
her ?” 


And here I learned what Natalie had never told me,—what she had 
warily kept from me: for years she had been divorced from Stuart ! 

Think of it! I had thought I knew the life of the woman I loved, 
and she had made it her pastime to fool me! 

I left this man—this man from whom she had for years been free 
—and sought her, and I found her entertained with her father and a 
rich railroad speculator who had been dining at the house. I sat 
down and waited, and it was not long before the man went away, and 
her father followed him. Then she listened to me. 

Never did a creature caught in a trap so struggle, so try to bite, so 
plead for escape. Did I wish to be revenged upon her? Did I no 
longer love her? Was I not her friend? She came to me and put 
her arm around my neck and called me her dearest cousin. She cried 
bitterly, and said I was unkind, brutal. To all this I had but one 
answer. She was to marry me, and at once! 

More than this I would not say, and silently I listened to her. 
There was now but one issue between us. She turned at bay; she 
declared she would marry any other man, but me,—never. She would 
take the railway man—anybody, but never me! I made no reply to 
this, and presently she said it should be as I wished, if I would give 
her time. But I told her I meant to stay in the house until the day 
dawned, and then we would be married. At this she laughed. 

“ Before breakfast ?” 

I was again silent. 

“Surely,” she said, “ you will not refuse to allow me to go up-stairs 
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and change my gown? This is a pretty gown, and I think it is be- 
coming to me, but it will not do for an early morning wedding.” 

“ Natalie,” I said, “you need not trifle with me. You know well 
enough what I mean. I shall not lose you. I am going to marry you, 
and there are to be no delays.” 

I had the wisdom that is born of experience, but it would have 
been absurd to be too exacting, and I consented to wait until the evening. 
Then we went alone to a clergyman who was our friend, and he did not 
wonder very much, I think, when he knew our errand. It was gen- 
erally assumed that when she did marry I was likely to be her choice. 
We went back to her house, and when we stood once more in the room 
in which we had had so many quarrels, I said to her,— 

“Now, Natalie, I am going to my office, and I shall write the mar- 
riage notices and send them to the newspapers. I am then going 
away, to stay until you send for me. I shall leave all explanations to 
you. You may explain as you please, but remember this: I am no 
Cyril Stuart, and I am not submissive. I leave you, but I expect 
you to send for me. When this shall be you must decide for your- 
self. 

She looked at me with a sick disdain that made me feel like a brute, 
but I said nothing. She turned to go out of the room, but stopped a 
moment. 

“I suppose,” she said, “that your servants will always be able to 
tell me where you are?” 

“T will keep you informed. Natalie,” and I went to her and took 
her cold little hands, “ you know I love you, I fervently and truly love 
you. In spite of your anger you comprehend that I can make you 
happy. But I am not going to be imposed upon again, neither am I 
going to be cruel to you. After a little while you will forgive me that 
I have compelled you to do what you should have done years ago, and 
then you will send for me. I am now going to a little town in West- 
ern Pennsylvania where I was once storm-bound,—Hollyfields. You 
can write to me there if you wish. I will advise you when I go else- 
where.” 

We stood thus a moment, I looking at her pale face, and she with 
her eyes cast down, her mouth compressed and cold. I had bent her 
will ; I had not won her consent. 


But who could fathom Natalie? NotI. I left her with the ten- 
derest pity. I said to myself that every day I should write to her. 
Every morning she should have a letter when she awakened, every 
night another should pray God to bless her. It seemed to me I had a 
wayward child who was to be won, a lover to be entreated. And so 
I made all my arrangements, leaving my patients with a friend, and 
my rooms to my servant, and at midnight I caught an express that 
came rushing into the station, tarried but a moment, and rushed off 
again. Never was Iso unhappy. I knew myself to be a craven, and I 
called myself a coward. That I should ever win the love, the forbear- 
ance, of my wife, I doubted. I sat in the parlor-car, and, with my 
travelling-cap drawn tightly over my eyes, was moodily thinking, and it 
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was about two in the morning when there was a light touch on my arm, 
and Natalie was on her knees close to me, pressing against my shoulder. 
“ Harold,” she said, in a voice so hoarse I never should have known 
it, “I am so lonely. I could not stay and meet the people. You do 
not care because I have come with you?” 

Our world laughed when it heard of our elopement, and my uncle 
was very angry. He probably did not like history to repeat itself. 


Has she forgiven me? I do not know, but never has she been so 
gentle, so fond of her home. Am I happy? How can I tell? When 
I remember that when I go home I shall find her there, the mistress 
of all that concerns me, my heart does not believe its own joy. Does 
she love me? If I was sure of it, Heaven could neither tempt nor 
content me. And she? Into her life there has at last come a great 
passion, and it is for our son. She breathes his breath, she lives in him. 
She arises in the night to look at him, she keeps him close at her side 
during the day. Just as inflexibly as she discarded Elizabeth, so does 
she absorb him, and in a hundred ways she shows me that where he is 
concerned, I have not a word to say. 

When I look back on the days I have lived, I can but think Life 
plays with us. Here is the stage, and the actors come and go. Here 
are concealments, revelations, disgraces, rewards, love and falsehood, 
faith, defence and surrender, and yet to what does it all come? Life is 
full of stories where everything converges to a focus and then spreads 
out again. In books and in plays there is always a climax when there 
is a general settlement, but in real life there is only the taking of 
breath and the going on again. When we real people come to a stone 
wall, what do we do? The hero and the heroine storm it, or else lie 
down and die in front of it. We poor people grope along until it 
turns and leads us—where we know not. And so I sometimes ask 
myself if this truce with Life is going to last? Elizabeth and her 
father peacefully ignoring our existence, Mr. Rochester happy in know- 
ing his daughter is in port, devoted to his grandchild, who is his name- 
sake, Natalie and I bound together by ropes from which we never take 
our eyes, and yet which of us would break them? Is this to last? 
And it is true that I am the one who loves, and Natalie is the one who 
is happiest. It was to Natalie that the blessing of Isaac was given, 
and—I, the hungry one—I have the mess of pottage. And also do I 
ask myself if the great heathen was not right when being near to 
death he declared that pain and pleasure should be represented with — 
but one head, because should any pursue and attain the one he is com- 
pelled to admit the other. For my own part, I hardly know which is 


the dearer to me, my grief or my love. 
Louise Stockton. 


Vor. LIV.—18 
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‘NEWSPAPER “ FAKING.” 


NEW YORK newspaper which has a large circulation once 

printed an elaborate story of a wedding which, it said, had oc- 
curred the day before. The details of the event were all there,—the 
description of the bride’s dress, the list of the presents, the names of 
the guests, and every other feature calculated to interest the readers 
of society news. Any one who read several of the New York morning 
papers that day, and this journal among them, might have thought 
that this was a bit of exclusive information, for no word about the 
wedding appeared in any other’ paper. But the next morning devel- 
oped the fact that the wedding had not occurred on the day named. 
The editor of the paper which published this detailed story had made 
a mistake in the date fixed for the wedding. He had anticipated it by 
twenty-four hours. If he had only said, “‘ This is a story of the wed- 
ding as it is to occur to-day,” or had held the story until the following 
morning, he would have saved his reputation for accuracy. And be- 
yond that he would have saved the press in general from some slurs 
which were cast upon it by the readers of his paper. “ That’s the way 
with the newspapers,” was the common comment on this mistake. 
Fortunately, it is not the general way of newspapers; although the 
anticipation of events is becoming one of the fine arts of journalism. 

“ Faking” may not form part of the course of study in any school 
of journalism, but it occupies a place now in the news scheme of almost 
every daily paper,—a place well up among the legitimate forms of 
news-getting and news-writing. “To fake” is not found in the dic- 
tionaries, but it is a slang term which has a recognized business mean- 
ing in newspaper offices. As commonly known, it means the narration 
of past events from knowledge obtained prior to their occurrence, or 
from circumstances or surroundings which warrant an inference as to 
the manner of their occurrence. The society reporter who put together 
the account of the wedding of which I have spoken prepared it from 
facts obtained from the families of the contracting parties. There was 
no misstatement of any of these details, and if the story had been 
printed at the proper time it would have been a very precise statement 
of fact, beyond all criticism. The mistake was in publishing the story 
before instead of after the event, or in putting it in the past tense when 
the wedding was of the future. This error could have been avoided, 
and the precaution against error of this kind makes “faking” under 
certain conditions legitimate and an almost necessary adjunct of daily 
journalism. 

To illustrate one form of legitimate “faking,” let me instance the 
story of the Blaine-Damrosch wedding, sent out from Washington by 
The United Press. This is one of the great press associations which 
furnish news by telegraph to daily papers all over the United States 
and Canada. Nearly eight hundred papers were depending on The 
United Press for a story of the Blaine wedding. Of these, three hun- 
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dred were afternoon papers. It was well understood in advance that 
this wedding, which was to be celebrated at the home of the Secretary 
of State in Washington, would be the news event of the day, unless 
some great and unexpected calamity should take precedence of it. The 
wedding was to occur at two in the afternoon, Eastern time. Between 
half-past two and three o’clock almost all the afternoon papers close 
up their last editions. The capacity of a telegraph operator to send a 
story is limited: so is the ability of a reporter to write it. The wed- 
ding would be over before half-past two. Allowing a reporter who 
might be there ten minutes to get to the telegraph office, and giving 
the story right of way over all other news when it was ready to be 
sent, it was still very clear that all that could be prepared after the 
event and sent out to the country in time for the afternoon papers was 
a mere outline,—perhaps one hundred and fifty or two hundred words. ° 
A two-hundred-word story of the wedding would not have satisfied the 
least exacting of the afternoon papers. So I as news editor of the 
Washington Bureau of The United Press had recourse to the devices 
which the society reporter of the New York paper followed. But I 
pursued them in a more legitimate way. On the night before the wed- 
ding-day I sent a reporter to see a member of the family of one of the 
- contracting parties. Through him was obtained a description of the 
wedding as it had been rehearsed, with the names of the attendants and 
the officiating clergyman, etc. Another reporter was sent to the florist 
who had the decorations in charge, and a woman was detailed to get a 
description of the bride’s dress. With the information thus gathered 
together, a story was made up. It was written in the past tense and 
was put together with great care. It might have been called a story 
of the wedding as it ought to have been. On the morning of the wed- 
ding-day this story was telegraphed to the newspapers of the country 
over the wires of The United Press. It was sent “subject to release ;” 
that is, it was not to be published until a message had been sent out 
authorizing its use. A copy of the story was put in the hands of a 
woman trained in handling social events. She read it carefully and 
took it with her to the Blaine mansion at the hour fixed for the wed- 
ding. She watched the progress of the wedding closely. When it was 
over, she hurried to the office of The United Press. The story, she 
said, was inaccurate in one particular. It said that the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps attended in the costumes which they wear at official 
receptions. Instead, they had come in the ordinary costume of society. 
It did not take three minutes to correct this fault. The story as it was 
sent out read, “The members of the Diplomatic Corps were dressed as 
at an official reception,—in gaudy uniform or sombre black.” A mes- 
sage was sent to editors al] over the country telling them to make it 
read, “The members of the Diplomatic Corps were dressed not as at 
an official reception, in gaudy uniform, but in sombre black.” The 
elision of one word, the insertion of three others, made the necessary 
change. Following quickly on this message was another: “ Release 
the story of the Blaine wedding.” The story written eighteen hours 
before the wedding occurred was, with one unimportant exception, ex- 
actly the story that could have been written by an eye-witness eighteen 
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hours later. The one error in it was corrected before the story was 
released. At three o’clock, afternoon papers in New York City were 
on the street with an elaborate account of the wedding of an hour 
before. 

No one can question fairly the legitimacy of this piece of work. 
There was no flaw or inaccuracy in the story as: published ;‘but in 
writing it eighteen hours in advance and in transmitting it six hours 
before the time of publication, The United Press had made it possible 
for afternoon papers to publish it ; while it would have been a physical 
impossibility to handle the story in time for publication in afternoon 
papers if it had been written and transmitted after the wedding had 
occurred. 

This line of “faking” is followed frequently when the telegraph 
service from the point of interest is poor or when there is danger 
of storms crippling the telegraph wires. Probably the most elaborate 
“fake” on record was the story of the inauguration of President Har- 
rison in 1889, sent out by one of the press associations. It was a 
twelve-thousand-word story, most carefully written on the lines of the 
programme laid out for the inauguration ceremony. It was divided 
into sections, each of which was lettered. The introduction was “ Let- 
ter A,” the procession was “Letter D.” This division was intended - 
to simplify the work of sending out corrections and of inserting the 
speeches, for which spaces had been left. This enormous story was 
sent out between five and ten o’clock on the morning of March 4, and 
it was put in type in newspaper offices in all parts of the country before 
noon. During the day, whenever there was a departure from the pro- 
gramme, a correction was sent out by the press association, and the 
necessary change was made in the composing-rooms of the newspapers. 
By the time the ceremony was over, the last correction had been made 
and the last speech inserted in its proper place; and within half an 
hour newspapers with complete stories of the inauguration were selling 
on the streets of all the leading cities in the country. If the press as- 
sociation had waited until the different features of the inauguration had 
been displayed before writing about them, its report would not have 
been completed before nine or ten o’clock at night, and the afternoon 
papers would have had a very brief and unsatisfactory story of the 
event. 

Sending out speeches in advance “ subject to release” is an old trick. 
The President’s inaugural address has been sent out in this way for 
many years. The principal speeches made at great political conven- 
tions are prepared in advance, and copies are given to the press asso- 
ciations to send out before they are delivered. President Cleveland 
always prepares his speeches some time before they are to be delivered, 
and printed copies of them are sent in advance to the offices of the 
principal newspapers receiving telegraph news reports, under the pledge 
that they will not be published until released by one of the press asso- 
ciations, This “release” is for the protection of the newspaper as well 
as the speaker. Something may happen to prevent the delivery of a 
speech. When Secretary Windom died at the banquet of the Chamber 
of Commerce in New York City, Secretary Tracy, who was present at 
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the banquet, was prepared to deliver an address on our new navy. 
Printed copies of this speech had been given to the newspapers. In 
consequence of Secretary Windom’s death, the speech was not delivered, 
and Secretary Tracy was able to work it over later for an address he 
was called upon to deliver in New England. It would have been 
awkward for Secretary Tracy, and for the publisher too, if some news- 
paper had printed this speech as having been delivered at the banquet. 

“Faking” of the illegitimate sort (like that of the New York so- 
ciety reporter whose experience I have quoted) is even more common 
than the legitimate. A great deal of it is done by weekly periodicals, 
not only in illustrations, but in their news columns. One of the most 
celebrated of unsuccessful “ fakes” was that which was done under the 
Grant administration by one of the best-known newspaper women en- 
gaged in “society work” at the national capital. A well-known weekly 
paper published in New York called on her for an account of the New 
Year’s Day reception at the White House, to be furnished in advance. 
The society reporter made careful inquiries about the decorations, the 
names of those in the receiving party, etc., and, from the programme 
furnished, wrote, in the past tense, a very pretty story of the reception. 
Unfortunately, the wife of General Belknap, the Secretary of War, died 
suddenly just before the reception. This threw the White House into 
mourning and made it necessary to abandon the reception entirely. 
The New York weekly was in the mails by the time this news was 
known. It was too late to recall it, and it went all over the country, 
attracting much attention and creating much amusement by its elaborate 
and circumstantial account of the reception that had not occurred. 

It is possible, of course, to be almost certain of the details of coming 
events, barring accidents, but one cannot be absolutely sure. Personal 
experience has taught me that. Just before the expiration of the first 
session of the last Congress, a New York periodical asked me to pre- 
pare a story of “The Adjournment of Congress,” to be published in 
their issue printed a day or two before the adjournment, but dated a day 
or two after. It was necessary, of course, that this story should be 
written in the past tense. From my knowledge of the scenes which 
always attend the closing of a Congressional session in the two Houses 
of Congress, I knew it would be easy for me to write a sketchy story 
which would lack much of detail but would be eminently correct in 
outline. Some details, however, I wished to fill in, and one question 
puzzled me. It is customary to pass a resolution just before the ad- 
journment, thanking the presiding officer for his fairness, courtesy, ete. 
In the Congress preceding, Senator Ingalls had been the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and, there being no Vice-President, its permanent 
presiding officer. During the session about to close, Vice-President 
Morton had been the permanent presiding officer ; but, contrary to all 
precedent, the Senate had made the office of President pro tem. a per- 
manent office, even during the-existence of a Vice-President, and had 
elected Senator Ingalls to the place. The question naturally arose, 
would the Senate pass a resolution thanking the Vice-President only, 
or would it offer a vote of thanks to the Vice-President and the Presi- 
dent pro tem.? I went to Senator Ingalls and asked him what the 
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Senate would do. He said most emphatically that he would not per- 
mit his friends to pass a resolution thanking him. I think his idea 
was that it would sound like an echo of the resolution thanking Vice- 
President Morton, which was sure to pass. Feeling secure in this 
assurance, I wrote my story of the adjournment of Congress, saying, 
among other things, that a resolution was passed thanking Vicé-Presi- 
dent Morton, and, unfortunately, saying also that the Senate did not 
pass a resolution of thanks to Senator Ingalls. On the day of the 
adjournment I sat in the gallery of the Senate. Shortly before the 
hour fixed for adjournment, a resolution of thanks to Vice-President 
Morton was passed. ‘Then a Senator arose and offered a resolution 
thanking the President pro tem. Mr. Ingalls sat in his seat and made 
no protest, and the resolution went through. Fortunately, the story 
of the adjournment had not been published. It was in type, but I was 
able to stop it by telegraph, and thus prevent a very flagrant misstate- 
ment going to the hands of a great many thousand readers over my 


signature. 
George Grantham Bain. 





HOW COULD I KNOW? 


S° many flowers bloomed in that noonday sun, 
How could I know 
That when I trod on one 
And crushed its golden glow, 
Now wandering in dim lowlands brown and sere, 
The tiniest faded blossom would seem dear? 
How could I know! 


There were so many days the sunshine kissed, 
How could I know, 
When one I gayly missed 
And laughing let it go, 
That in long watches of some solemn night 
Dawn’s dullest ray I should call heavenly bright? 
How could I know! 


So many dear ones in those happy years, 
How could I know 
That when I mocked their tears 
And left them, loving so, 
In lonely, barren after-time I’d pray 
For weakest touch of hands I flung away ? 


How could I know! 
Fannie Bent Dillingham. 
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“THE EVERLASTIN’ BUZZARDS’ SIT.” 


Ox the divide between Falling Rock and Pigeon River there is a jut 
of bald-faced rock as castellated and picturesque as anything upon 
the Rhine. 

When the moon shines on it, one expects to see spectres stalk forth, 
or knights in armor come from its stony gates, with lance at rest, and in 
full glitter of polished corselet. It is called “The Eagle Crest,” but 
its topmost turret is held by a pair of buzzards, so black and iridescent 
that, common though they are held and ugly in opinion, they far excel 
in stateliness and beauty the vaunted Bird of Freedom. 

How long the pair had sat there, perhaps no lying of native had 
exceeded in years. The fathers of the earliest generation living had 
told their youngsters of “The Everlastin’ Buzzards’ Sit.” Many a 
time I had clean, deadly sight along my rifle upon one of them, but so 
courtly were they to each other, so happy did they seem in their close 
nestling, that in very humanity I could not draw the trigger, but said 
to myself, “‘ What could either do without the other fellow ?” and this 
without any idea of which was the fellow of the two, so alike were 
they in plumage and loving attentions. 

There they sat, tempting all the while the tastes of a taxidermist, 
and a bullet sure to go to deadly spot: yet it was never fired. 

One Sunday morning, the loafing fascinations of the day, mixed 
thoroughly with that indescribable feeling that one ought to do some- 
thing not quite up to the day’s requirements, led me to saddle my mare, 
a most delightful supplement of four active legs to my own two, and 
have her four take me up the trail two thousand feet above my hunt- 
ing-lodge, where I could have passed the Sunday in exquisite quiet- 
ness among my books, and she among the fresh oat-stalks cut for her 
especial providing. She did her work cheerfully, and I do not re- 
member that I had a qualm of conscience or regret. 

At the top of the mountain-climb I dismounted, put the rein on 
the peaked saddle-bow, whistled to my dog Roi, and told him to take 
Fannie home. 

He jumped on her back, picked up the reins in his mouth, and I 
pr laughing as he, monkey-like, rode the mare back toward her 
stable. 

_ Squirrels were chattering all about. Many an excellent shot 
offered. The surety of squirrels’ brains for dinner, with the luscious 
muscles off their jaws, was seductive to my aim. Somehow or other,— 
why, I do not know,—I walked along determined not to fire a shot 
until I reached the Eagle Crest. I cannot but think that the squir- 
rels knew it. They chattered at me from inviting limbs, they flaunted 
their tails in and beside my track ; even a cock pheasant stood on a 
log and in my very sight spread his ruff, drooped his wings, sent them 
whirring like those of a humming-bird, and with his melodious drum 
called to his distant mate. 
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I could not but laugh at the simpleness of the creatures sporting so 
near death. 

Neither the romantic nor the sentimental much influences the mind’s 
wanderings of a man experienced in worldly affairs. As nearly as I 
can remember, I was thinking of the hospitality of an Arab sheik 
some forty miles eastward from the Suez Canal; of the pipe he gave 
me, unique in its way, his lovely daughter assigned to entertain me, 
and her tender beseechment that I would take her to my home and 
then come back to a desert life with her and the best honors of her 
father’s tents. 

I heard the murmur of voices. The squirrels were chattering 
louder than usual. I looked about me. There sat the mated buzzards, 
seemingly in their best Sunday iridescence, immovable and solemn, but 
with their heads away from me, set to the northward, evidently listen- 
ing to what had roused me. 

A little bit of jealousy crept into me. “ Who are these,” I said to 
myself, “who have seated themselves within my castle walls without 
invitation or permission?” I was just around the foot of the wild, 
springing turret. I stopped, stooped, listened. 

“Tude,” I heard a coaxing voice say, ‘ you an’ me hez been frens 
along time. I axed you to come yere to-day fer a talk, maybe a last 
talk, an’ you’ve come. I’ve telled you that I’d marry you, an’ you’ve 
said time an’ time ag’in that you wanted to marry me. But you’d 
never fix the time. What do you keep goin’ with Jim Doolen fer? 
What’s the use worritin’ me, worritin’ yourself, worritin’ him, ef you 
wants me? Let’s git jined, Tude, an’ be done with it. Be a good 
girl, like you used to be. Let’s git jined, an’ stop all this foolin’.” 

The vine-crept, craggy walls echoed, rang, with a laugh merry as 
might bells in rock niches. Yet in it there was a falseness unsatis- 
factory as that in the harmony of chimes. 

“George, what air you jalous of Jim fer? You an’ me hez been 
keepin’ company for more’n two year. You an’ me’ll git married the 
fust time the Rider comes round. The sooner he comes the better. 
I’m ready. An’ when he comes, an’ I take you by the han’ an’ say 
I’m yourn, I don’t want Jim Doolen er any other feller to come round. 
You'll be ’nough fer me, George.” 

There was a murmur as of far-off doves. The buzzards from on 
high, who saw it all, turned their heads to each other and lifted their 
bald eyelids in a suggestive way, tickling to the onlooker. 

What Tude said should have been enough for any living mortal. 
Any fully responding piece of male humanity should have been satis- 
fied with the press of such a pretty head against a shoulder, and the 
murmur with it. I was so impressed by it that I moved a little farther 
around the turret corner to see how it looked.. Old, hardened fellow 
that I was, I would have given my hat and boots and most things in- 
termediate to have been in George’s place. 

After many minutes of seemingly superlative bliss, George raised 
her head with his two hands, looked into her flushed face, gazed awhile 
into the depths of her eyes, then asked, quickly, “ What wuz you 
thinkin’ uv just now, Tude ?” 
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The question came so sudden, eyes were so squarely in meeting, 
that Tude had not time to lie. She was surprised into her truthful 
answer, “I wuz thinkin’ uv Jim.” 

He still held her face. One hand left it. Her eyes were in his, 
yet absent from them. 

“T thought so,” he said. “I never hed sich love an’ lovin’ looks 
afore frum you, Tude. I thought they wuzn’t mine. I’m kinder 
takin’ his place fer you to put your arms around an’ look lovin’ at. 
He shan’t hev you, Tude, an’ you shan’t hev him. An’ I ain’t goin’ 
to share sich lovin’ looks with any man. I’m comin’ right after you. 
Good-by.” 

A quick movement of his hand. A ringing shot. Hardly a quiver 
on Tude’s upturned face. Another, and quietly they drooped back 
against the turret’s foot, dead. 

I had poised my rifle quickly, suspecting Tude’s life was in danger, 
and resolved to save it. But that movement of George was so quick 
that all was over before I could get aim and pull the trigger. I did 
pull, and a third shot gave a thousand echoes. They ring in my ears 
to this day. 

Something said to me, “Get home.” Strange, I did not hesitate 
a moment. I turned on the trail, shot a dozen squirrels without 
knowing it, caught Fannie browsing at the cliff’s top, Roi watching 
her carefully and seemingly enjoying her nibbling, jumped into the 
saddle, and went quietly home to my meal. 

In the afternoon I looked out. I could not keep my eyes off the 
mountain-top. Martha, our mountain-girl, said, “Colonel, somethin’s 
dead. The buzzards is a-soarin’.” 

And they kept soaring. Early in the morning and late in the 
evening they had a fascination for me. I watched them disappearing 
behind the turrets and in a little while circling over them again, and I 
wondered when the dreadful news would come,—when the buzzards 
would tell it. 

Three days passed, days of horrible suspense for me. I heard from 
the natives of a “doggin among the sheep,” “a murrain among the 
cows,” “a hog-fight, and a boarin’,” “maybe a dead woodchuck from 
fightin’,” always supplemented by “ The buzzards is a-soarin’ !”” 

The fourth morning I saw the buzzards flapping their wings quickly 
to get to higher altitudes than was their wont. My woodcraft told me 
that they were frightened. I went into my lodge, took down a book, 
and read pages of I know not what or by whom. 

There was a sudden opening of the door; Martha rushed in. 
“Colonel,” she hissed, in an awe-struck whisper, “George hez killed 
Tude. Lowry Jones finded them up at the Eagle’s Crest. He went 
to see what the buzzards wuz after. He sez George shot her, an’ then 
shot hisself twice,—once in the mouth, squar’ like, an’ ag’in jist ahind 
the ear. The people sez the devil must hev fired the t’other shot, for 
there wuz only two cartridges gone off in his pistol.” 

The buzzards and myself were the only ones that knew all about it. 

Charles McIlvaine. 
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H’IEN, ch’ien, ch’ien—money, money, money—is the real Chinese 

At home or abroad, the Mongols are a race of shopkeepers. 

Buying, bartering, exchanging, and selling is the order of their every- 
day life. 

Ch’ien is the one subject that their hearts are full of, and rarely 
enough, among the common people at least, does one rise above the 
sordid greed for gold, or know a higher ambition than that of money- 
getting. They are not a race of misers, but of buyers and sellers and 
gamblers. They gamble in trade, and take chances on every imaginable 
thing. Talk to the heathen of his soul never so earnestly, you may not 
distract his mind from his one object in life, the pursuit of ch’ien. 

“Where was this bought ?” “ How much did that cost ?” are ques- 
tions continually in the mouths of the Chinese, no matter where they 
are. A missionary recently from China tells a characteristic story of 
the average Mongol’s curiosity. “In Hong-Kong,” says he, “I was 
one day in company with our senior pastor in the native streets, looking 
at some of the showy things in the booths. In a moment one of our 
congregation touched my arm, saying, ‘Teacher, how much did you 
give for those boots you have on?’ Having told him the cost of these 
[English] shoes, the word was quickly passed round that they were dear, 
because they had cost ‘ five precious dollars,’ ” 

Looking at the long list of every-day proverbs, one should say that 
the ideal Chinese is born with a genius for trade. 

It is most laughable to read the various sign-boards hanging in 
straight rows outside the shopdoors. For instance, outside a vile, filthy 
opium den, passers-by are informed that it is the 


DELIGHTFUL ABODE 
OF 
VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS. 


You will not be able to purchase a hat in Hong-Kong without 
passing under some such sign as this: 
EVERLASTING 
INCREASE 
HAT SHOP. 


Should you want medicine or birds’ nests—the latter are quite 2 
luxury in China—the shop you must patronize bears this legend : 


HALL OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 


And like enough the inscription is added, “ Medicines are compounded 
according to the ancients.” : 


\ 
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CHINESE SHOPS. 
To purchase tobacco you must enter the abode of 


THE THREE FAIRIES, 


where the “ vapory vista of the brilliant spring is retailed to perfec- 


tion.” 
For china-ware or household goods the sign reads,— 


PROSPERITY SHOP. 


Or sometimes it is varied as follows: 


INFINITE PROSPERITY SHOP. 


Sometimes, too, the word Cotton is inserted in the proper place, 
which is a dry-goods emporium, but the “ Prosperity” is never omitted. 
A bazaar devoted to pongees, silks, and satins is usually called the 


DELIGHTFUL HARMONY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Last, but not least, is the rather ludicrous sign, the counterpart of 
which, or something very similar, decorates every hotel or lodging-place 
in the empire: 

TEN THOUSAND HAPPINESSES. 


But these fine flowery sentences mean nothing, even to the Mongol 
mind, for the “ Delightful Abode of Virtue,” etc., is a small hell upon 
earth, where men and boys are ruined from their early days, and the 
abode of “Ten Thousand Happinesses” is a place full of dirt and 
vermin, with earth floors, unclean food, and unwashed waiters. Out- 
side your paper windows are the pigs, asses, and mules to keep you 
thoroughly awake during the night. Therefore I venture to predict 
ten thousand miseries for the first European seeking happiness in this 
direction. 

John Chinaman is both shrewd and prudent. Two maxims will 
explain this clearly : “ If you do not expend a little money in the enter- 
tainment of your customers, you will get none ;” and“ A man without 
a smiling face must not open a shop.” Bad trade is expressed by the 
phrase “selling a couple of cucumbers in three days.” “ You cannot 
trade without some capital” is, literally, “ You must have a couple of 
grains of rice in order to catch fowls.” To lend without prospect of 
repayment is “to throw-a fleshy bone at a dog.” ‘“ Each man to his 
calling” may be understood by “The priest reverts to his monastery, 
and the merchant to his shop.” From these examples one may judge 
how full the Chinese are of quaint business expressions. 

Will Clemens. 
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AN IN MEMORIAM OF THE KEYS. 


c is an old piano. ae 

Its keys are of pearl, very yellow, and of ebony, very brown. 
Over its great musical heart is wrought in silver and ivory a mono- 
gram. And about it there is always a strange unfathomable breath of 
odorous wood. 

Once it was new. 

She was an infant then. 

And one night when it was quite candle-time and her lids drooped 
heavily her nurse carried her past its silent keys on the way to the nur- 
sery. 

And as she did so, one of the child’s listless hands struck the key- 
board, trailing a plaintive discord, as she was borne away. 

The woman-child had touched the keys of the piano for the first 
time. A broken doll lay upon the floor. But the little mother forgot 
even her child, she was so heavy with sleep. 

Good-night, woman-child ! 

Rest well, little mother! 

And the old piano listened while the child was carried to her rest. 

And later, when the picture of La Fornarina over it was shrouded in 
shadows, and Night lurked in the little room, touching with dusky 
fingers its pearl and ebony keys, it seemed to sigh out musically,— 

“ Good-night, woman-child !” 

“ Rest well, little mother !” ‘ 

And a day came when the baby, grown a slim maiden, struck from 
the keys with laborious touch the primitiveness of the scales in fresh 
major tones. Upon the high stool she swayed in important solemnity 
as she counted hesitatingly,— 

“ One—two—three—four !” 

Ah, this was before the pearl of the old piano’s keys had grown as 
yellow as you see them now. 

And it seems that music was in the very soul of the woman-child, 
and hers it was to meet in dreams of harmony the kiss of phantom 
Pan, and to thrill at the murmuring rhythm of his reeds. 

And Love found her so. 

Then it was that to her touch was added such divine fire that all 
hearts were stirred, and remembered things they had never known. 

And Love lingered with her to the last, held by the pure music of 
her soul. 

For there are mazes strange and intricate in the domain of such 
woman-souls, and it is only when her nature is so large that Love loses 
his way that a woman may keep him. And the estate of her person- 
ality was so vast that wandering Love never found the gate. 

If he had, would he have lifted its latch and passed out of her 
life? 

Perhaps. 
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As it was, he called himself Faithful, and set much pride upon his 
constancy. 

And the pearl and ebony keys of the old piano murmured these 
words sometimes, when she played a little bit of Schubert’s : 

“Tt is best not to understand.” 

And always, in the morning, at noon, at twilight, and at night, these 
old keys of pearl and ebony interpreted the music in her soul. 

Then—dust gathered upon them. 

And when her fingers wiped it away, they were pale and slender and ' 
had a tenderness about them which was a new and precious thing. 

And there was a whole world of dreams in her eyes as she played a 
lullaby. 

‘And as she played one could imagine about her head mysterious 
cherubs framed in golden light, while above in the nursery there was a 
feeble flickering cry—the cry of the new child. - 

History had begun again. 

And the woman-child of long ago was now the Madonna of the 
house. 

And then to the old piano came a time of simple dance-music such 
as childish feet might follow, and merry laughter of rippling imagery. 

And years were yellowing its pearl keys, and the ebony ones were 
turning brown. 

But always, in the morning, at noon, at twilight, and at night, her 
fingers found them and they answered her gentle touch. 

Then—again the dust gathered upon them. 

And it was there when they laid a wreath of lilies upon them and 
closed the shutters of the house, which no matter how filled in after-years 
must forever now seem empty. 

And the dust was still there under the lilies during an hour when 
feet came slowly, whose soft shuffle told of a burden, carried in the arms 
of Love. 

And in passing the keys of pearl and ebony, one frozen arm fell 
heavily aside, allowing its fingers to strike out from them a last trailing 
discord. 

It was as if the heart of the old piano had broken at last. 

And they who carried her laid her right tenderly among the blos- 
soms of a couch which was soon to be taken away to nature’s nursery. 

For candle-time had come into her life, and the little mother had 
forgotten even her children, she was so heavy with sleep, while the 
woman-child had touched the pearl and ebony keys of the old piano 
for the last time. 

And when the picture of La Fornarina was shrouded in shadows, 
and Night lurked in the little room, it touched with dusky fingers the 
old keys of pearl and ebony, with the dust and lilies still upon them, 
and seemed to sigh out musically,— 

“ Good-night, woman-child !” 


“ Rest well, little mother !” 
Johanna Staats, 
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MUSCLES AND MORALS. 


gerne are no obstacles in the way of the philosopher so difficult 
to overcome as those which spring from the-senselessness of super- 
stition. The man with a logical basis for his objection will accept the 
more logical argument of his opponent; the victim of short-sighted 
practicability may have his vision strengthened and extended so that at 
last he embraces the truth; there is hope for the most morbid way- 
wardness of opinion and dogma. But the unfortunate whose misbelief 
is without foundation has none of the conditions necessary for a cure. 
He is the Malade Imaginaire, and as impervious to treatment as the 
nervous hypochondriac who is the despair of the nineteenth century. 

Prejudice may be classified as the superstition of more enlightened 
intelligence; and as such it represents the next highest ratio of diffi- 
culty to the reformer. It is amazing what hold upon the conviction the 
most worthless and foolish traditions retain in spite of the march of 
intellect and the wondrous advance of the world in the lines of general 
information. What else but prejudice could keep alive in the nations 
of to-day the appeal to arms as an arbitrator between right and wrong, 
when education has condemned the duel, and Christianity prohibited 
murder? What else could cherish the paganism of inky cloaks and 
sable garments as outer signs of mourning for the dead, spite of the 
belief in redemption and resurrection? What else holds us to the 
solemn mockery of a system of caste as rigid as that of the Hindoo, 
and with far less reason for being ? 

Let us take another example in the popular belief concerning phys- 
ical culture. The world has as yet scarce-shaken itself free from the 
suspicion that strength is allied to grossness and immorality; that the 
flesh and the devil are two portions of the same entity; and that to 
despise the one we must disdain the other. Something unholy still 
attaches to the superb development of the human form, as if its per- 
fection were a menace, rather than a promise of the divine soul upon 
which it has been grafted. The senses are regarded more as allure- 
ments to evil than to good, more as wary assailants than as faithful 
sentinels through whose outposts light and joy may enter the citadel 
of the spirit. We confuse the turmoil of passion with the heyday of 
health, and the scriptural texts which denounce the first are supposed 
by implication to condemn the second. 

It is for this reason that so many well-meaning people withhold 
their consent, or at least their co-operation, from the spread of the 
doctrine of physical culture. Even those whose conscience has forced 
upon them a conviction of its harmlessness cannot accept the theory of 
its efficacy in any form beyond that of wholesomeness. It is sufficient 
concession to modern ideas to allow that the young may indulge in 
- hygienic mysteries without brutalizing their higher nature, or losing 
hold of moral force in the same ratio in which they are gaining com- 
mand of nerve and sinew. They are prepared to grant no more than 
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that it is better for the material purposes of life that the race should 
be sound rather than infirm, and that the new methods may further 
this result. 

It would never occur to them to admit that the training which 
brings about development of -muscles also induces development of 
morals. Their association of ideas has been on an opposite line. 
Until Jane Eyre appeared, the virtuous hero had always been mildly 
tainted with anemia or tuberculosis; the vigorous Rochester himself 
savored too much of the genius of Unchristianity to make any mark 
in favor of his Samsonian methods. The entire leverage of fiction 
for many generations had been forcing the unconscious mind toward 
recognizing the graceful godliness of weakness and the erratic wicked- 
ness of strength. And there were few facts available to prove the 
contrary. Yet it is precisely upon these opposing facts that the 
believers in athletic training base their dogmas of faith. It is be- 
cause they perceive in this new departure promise not only of hap- 
pier and more useful but of better life, that they claim it as a right 
for the ancestry of the future. That it will remove the fear which at 
one time was but too well grounded—that the American type was dis- 
appearing from America, and that a few centuries would see a Country 
without a Man—is but a small argument in its favor. It is more that 
it should dispel the host of petty ailments which disfigure and hinder 
usefulness, and that it should give hope of renewing the splendid glory 
of Hellenic civilization by inducing again the mens sana in corpore sano 
of the ancient Greeks. But it is most, that in the actual every-day 
routine which is imposed by physical training there is moral restraint 
and moral rectitude involved which is in itself of the highest help in 
the formation of character. There is the absolute subjugation of pas- 
sion; there is the divine strength of self-denial; there is the total ab- 
stinence from those vicious narcotics and stimulants which so stunt and 
malform the fair processes of nature. There is the temperate living; 
the habit of obedience, which should be the golden rule of American 
life ; the beauty of early bed and early rising ; the cleanliness which is 
next to godliness ; the strong chain of custom, which is gradually bind- 
ing temperament, taste, and inclination into refinement of character 
and even tenor of action. There is the fine resistance to vile and 
strong temptations which lie in wait to assail the idle hours and empty 
fancy of youth. There is honest and congenial occupation of leisure, 
which fills all the devil’s lurking-places and forces him out. The spare 
time which might be dedicated to low pursuits and weak dissipation 
has been happily and generously employed in this absorbing, wholesome 
interest, and there is no desire left for uglier forms of amusement. When 
one adds to this the consciousness of exuberant, splendid life, the free- 
dom and vigor of existence which belong to this condition of physical 
equilibrium, and the fascination which the fulness of strength has for 
the active energies of youth, one can well comprehend what deep root 
it can take in human nature. Over and over again the desire for it, 
the need of it, will penetrate through the otherwise imperious cares- 
and duties of later years ; and the remembrance of its healthful stimu- 
lus will open an avenue of escape from the wear and tear which the 
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pressure of unremitting effort brings to maturer life. When the too 
constant strain of politics, of business, or of professional ambition 
brings its inevitable sequence of lax will and overwrought nerve-ten- 
sion, the old memories will revive, and the sea, the mountain, the fair 
fields, or the gymnasium will become friendly guides back to the gates 
of health, instead of the halting hand of imperfect science or the siren 
voice of quackery. 

But the best of this moral and physical regeneration lies in the fact 
that the man is less liable to forget the rights he owes to himself in the 
demands made upon him by society. No matter how persistently his 
eager American temperament pushes him toward the one groove which 
is to lead to swift fame or sudden fortune, no matter how strongly the 
insidious influence of the world about him draws toward the whirlpool 
of extravagant devotion to one object and aim, the remembrance and 
the habit of that early training come to interpose their beneficent re- 
straint between daring and danger. The needs which have expanded 
in that golden time of youth will make themselves felt, and demand 
more or less attention. Some blessed remnant of the old habit will 
. remain as salt to flavor the circumstances of after-existence. There 
would be at least recurring spasms of interest and attention to trains 
of thought and action which would drag one bodily out of the narrow 
ruts of custom into communion with healthier and broader conditions. 
The national character would gain in force more than it lost in incisive- 
ness ; the national bane of dyspepsia would disappear from the belong- 
ings of the spiritual as well as the material world. If this could not 
be counted a distinct gain in the line of morality, where can we find a 
greater ? 

The old Greeks, who in the dawn of the centuries eclipsed all the 
noonday splendor of civilization which has since enlightened the earth, 
knew whereof they wrought when they placed the crown of physical 
perfection in their Olympian Games high as that of music, of poetry, 
or of philosophy. In their minds was no stern dividing line separating 
soul and its attributes from the body in which it was incorporate. Their 
Solons had grasped the innate value of that integral unit, Man, with 
his twofold nature, divine and human. Ignorant of the Christian’s 
belief, they were yet nearer its spirit than many who are its professors. 
In their teaching, the spiritual being was wholesome and regenerate 
according as the bodily condition supplied it with energy and scope. 
Shall not we, who have received brighter light with which to penetrate 
the mysteries of nature, climb in their footsteps to greater heights? 
And may we not begin by endeavoring to understand that muscles 


as well as meditations have their place among moral influences? 
Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
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Books of the Month. 


It is refreshing, in these days of novels with a mission to 

The Light of Other reform the good old world, to fall in with one of a directly 

—— opposite purpose. We have had women’s rights, and ethics 

rester. ? , 

and unconventional relations thrust at us so persistently 

that we are in danger of forgetting that a good word may be said for the other 

view. It is a pleasure to pick up such a book as The Light of Other Days, if 

only as a cprrective, and as such its opening chapter, devoted to justifying the 
things that be, is not only a wholesome lesson, but unusually bright reading. 

Mrs. Forrester states the case very aptly when she says, “‘ The old order of 
things changes. It is the end of the century. Put the horses to a gallop, and 
let us draw up with a flourish at the portals of Nineteen Hundred. Nothing 
jog-trot for us! our souls abhor the respectability, the conventionality, the dul- 
ness of the last generation. We will do the reverse of all that they did; we will 
trample upon all they respected ; we will scoff at their faith ; our ways shall not . 
be their ways; their God shall not be our God !” 

With such a text, the clever authoress has preached a figurative sermon 
through the varied people who cluster together in her pages. There are two con- 
trasted groups: Victoria Alandale and Jack; Hilda, Lady Erlesmere, and his 
lordship. These present respectively the charm of a love-match and the unhap-* 
piness of a money-match; and the constant offset of light and shade, the sweet 
domestic love of Jack and Victoria overagainst the selfish and unlovely union 
of Hilda and her rich lord, is made to do valiant service in the cause of old- 
fashioned righteousness versus fin de sitcle reform. The book is, like all fiction 
nowadays, a novel with a purpose; but its purpose is so much less advanced 
than that of the several pleas for woman’s emancipation now masquerading as 
novels, that it will appeal to those who have not yet abandoned Scott and George 
Eliot for Sarah Grand and Beatrice Harraden. 

The Light of Other Days appears in the Lippincott Series of Select Novels, 
and is thus in good company. : 


Who that has ever hummed a tune or cracked a joke from 
The Operas of Gil- Pinafore and The Mitado—and who has not ?—can resist the 
Pn and Sullivan contagion of that which Mr. Fitzgerald appropriately calls 
escribed. By Percy 
Fitzgerald, M.A, The Savoy Opera? The happy phrases that make up “the 
F.S.A. Gilbertian humor,” and the haunting melodies of Sullivan, 
have woven themselves deeply into our contemporary .ite. 
It was therefore a bright thought upon the part of Mr. Percy Fitzg «ald to 
embody in this handsome and permanent form, just from the Lippincott press, 
the records of the long collaboration between the partners so capitally matched, 
and to give the store of pleasing anecdote naturally growing out of such merry 
work. He sketches the rise of the new opera from the old burlesque and the 
Chamber Drama; gives us some hearty and pleasant glimpses of Mr. Gilbert and of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan; pictures the first night of Trial by Jury, the initial opera 
of the series, in ‘‘ Miss Kelly’s,” a quaint structure built in the garden attached 
to an old Georgian dwelling ; depicts the busy Mr. D’Oyly Carte, and Mr. Gros- 
VoL. LIV.—19 : 
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smith, whose antecedents as an actor are found among the Entertainers like Foote, 
the elder Mathews, and Bannister of other days; and has, indeed, a word to say 
for each of those who have contributed to this purely modern growth in music 
and mirth. Each of the operas is dwelt upon in turn with abundance of infor- 
mation not hitherto available, and in a chapter headed Mr. Gilbert’s Methods we 
are allowed to overhear much that is intimate and entertaining about the struc- 
ture of a Savoy opera. Miss Nancy McIntosh, the new American soprano of 
the company, is pleasantly described ; and the breach between the collaborators 
is guardedly mentioned in a manner which excites new conjecture as to its un- 
fortunate cause. Many characteristic pictures give the bright text a fitting 
complement of illustration. 


a With a breezy manner which hurries the reader into posi- 
die. By John tive enthusiasm, the author of Bootle’s Baby has here told 
Strange Winter. a story in a vein quite new to her and none the less capti- 
vating that it deals with unaccustomed scenes and people. 
Every Inch a Soldier, fresh from the Lippincott press, is a tale of English army 
life which deserves to find a place in the good company of Captain King. With 
much the same gift of unflagging narration and aptitude for delineating the 
soldierly character, Mrs. Stannard also possesses the accomplishment of plot- 
making which lends such interest to Captain King’s books. 
The present story is woven about the loves of Phil Jervis, an officer in Her 
Majesty’s White Horse, and Katey Vincent, the dependent connection of the 
.Sylvesters of Danford, where Mr. Jervis’s regiment has lately been quartered. 
As with most earthly passions, the course of their true love did not run smooth. 
Phil vacillated, and flirted with Mrs. Paget in London; but Katey found 
Danford unendurable and fled to Blankhampton and to Phil. This rash step 
was resented by the lover; upon which Katey’s indignation arose. She left the 
town secretly and went on the stage in London, telling no one of her where- 
abouts. Months after this a corpse clad in Katey’s wrap came to shore at 
Blankhampton, and its condition denoted murder. Phil Jervis was tried and 
convicted ; but before sentence was imposed a dramatic scene took place which 
it would be a disservice to reveal to the expectant reader. 
The volume appears in the attractive new garb of Lippincott’s Series of 
Select Novels, and it is not too much to say that no recent issue possesses more 
diverting qualities. 


The demand which followed the publication of the first’ edi- 
_Handbook of Obstet- tion of the Handbook of Obstetric Nursing, by Drs. Francis 
ric Nursing. By **"- WN. Haultain and James Haig Ferguson, has led to th 
cis’ W. N. Haultain. ° § Ferguson, has 1e € 
M.D. F.R.C.P. Ed. issue of a new edition carefully revised and with several im- 
and i hee, portant amendments. This edition has just appeared from 
Ta, ROS. Eng. the press of the J. B. Lippincott Company, and it is in all 

respects a model in systematic structure and in the clear 
simplicity of treatment which characterizes its every department. ' 

The training of nurses has received wide attention in our obstetric hospitals ; 
but, as with those of the Edinburgh school of medicine, for whom this hand- 
book was originally prepared, there is often lack both of time and of opportu- 
nity to make them familiar with those parts of anatomy which they should 
assuredly understand, and with the fuller performance of duties to both mother 
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and child. It is to these tasks that this admirable little treatise is addressed ; 
and its chief claim to regard is that the most ignorant layman may become from 
it very fairly equipped for duties the most delicate and exacting. For the quiet 
and earnest woman who desires to fill a useful place in life which will at the 
same time afford her sufficient remuneration, no work could be better adapted 
than that of midwifery; and with the theoretic experience to be gained from 
such sources as this an intelligent student should soon be mistress of the profes- 
sion. To those already provided with practical experience the book offers a 
larger knowledge, and hence a widened usefulness. 


As the Iron Age precedes and makes way for the Age of 

Theory and Practice Gold, so does decorative art anticipate the approach of the 

of Design. An Ad- Fine Arts. We, in America, are now in the midst of our 

ai > decorative stage, and so promising are our symptoms, so able 

Frank G. Jackson. our results, that we shall, with more practice and wider efforts, 
presently achieve our destiny. 

To books like this by Mr. Frank G. Jackson, of the Birmingham Munici- 
pal School of Art, published by the J. B. Lippincott Co., we may look with con- 
fident trust for guidance in the field which they cover. The author’s previous 
and more elementary work, Lessons on Decorative Design, met with a reception 
which indicates an imperative demand for a fuller and more advanced course. 
This is now capably supplied in Theory and Practice of Design, and the discrimi- 
nating taste, sound knowledge, and catholic views of the author are entirely 
confirmed. 

The volume is adapted to the needs of both student and amateur by a judi- 
cious arrangement of progressive chapters developing, with great lucidity, the 
course of designing from the elements found in nature and based upon construc- 
tion up to the more complicated forms. In this the seven hundred illustrations 
take an essential place. They exhibit as well Mr. Jackson’s mastery of his art. 
That he is also acquainted with the decorative trades, the chapter on the manu- 
facture of wall-paper designs fully shows, and it is just such special knowledge 
which most thoroughly equips a designer for his work. .The volume will doubt- 
less find much favor as a text-book in our numerous manual-training schools, 
where such clearly expressed and aptly illustrated courses are all too rare. 


If an author endowed with the necessary gifts and acquire- 

Australasia, Vol.I. ments should take up the United States part by part, State 
pee ate by State, and describe the flora, fauna, geology, ethnology, 
R. Wallace, LL.D. history, and present conditions with a telling brevity, we 
Dubl., D.C.L. Oxon. should have some such book on a well-known subject as is 
this upon a subject where there is too plentiful an ignorance. 

Volume I. of the new series, entitled Australasia, in ‘“Stanford’s Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel,” is devoted to Australia and New Zealand. It 
has been prepared by the able pen of Alfred R. Wallace, LL.D. Dubl., D.C.L. 
Oxon.,to whom students owe a lasting debt for his previous geographical and 
kindred works; and the J. B. Lippincott Company, in union with the Lon- 
don publisher, has brought it forth in a style which cannot fail to commend 
itself to those readers most interested. These are the “intending emigrant 
and traveller ;” and the author tells us that for their sake much attention is 
given to the special characteristics and productions of each district and to its 
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more important industries. While in no respect a Baedeker, the volume gives 
all the data to be had from that source, and furnishes, as well, details too 
specific for guide-book treatment, putting them in so engaging a manner as to 
render their perusal both agreeable and instructive. A number of unusually 
fine maps and charts accompany the text, and abundant cuts are scattered help- 


fully through the pages. 


“Sectional Anatomy is the true anatomy, but it can only be 
Manual of Practical appreciated and understood by the key which is supplied 
ese Aag . by dissection.” This pregnant sentence gives us the heart 
(Edin. et Dudl), D, Of Dr. D. J. Cunningham’s method as developed in the 
8c, LL.D. D.C.L. two learned and comprehensive volumes constituting the 
(Oxon.), F.R.8. Manual of Practical Anatomy now published through the 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The first of these volumes is devoted to the upper limb, the lower limb, and 
the abdomen ; the second, to the thorax, the head, and the neck ; and these sub- 
jects, richly illustrated by some of the best engravings of dissections we have 
yet seen, are treated in the exhaustive manner to be expected from so accom- 
plished an author. 

Dr. Cunningham, whose titles are as numerous as they are well deserved, 
is the professor of anatomy and chirurgery in the University of Dublin, and 
he tells us that his order of dissection is much the same as that followed in 
the Practical Anatomy Department of the Edinburgh University, the Alma 
Mater of so many distinguished practitioners. He has thoroughly explored 
all the newest and ripest experiments, and here sets them down with the con- 
fident knowledge of one who knows well how to express what he has profoundly 
investigated. The topographical anatomy of the abdominal cavity, the study 
of sections of the frozen body, and the synthetic as well as the analytic views of 
dissection, have treatment alike at his hands; and it is within bounds to say 
that the work has no superior in the field which it covers and in its usefulness 


to the student. 


With the words of Sydenham for a text, “The manifest 
Text-Book of Ab- and natural phenomena, however minute, should be noted 
dominal Surgery. A with the utmost exactness,” this Text-Book of Abdominal 
ne al mada, Surgery treats its subject in a perfectly practical yet ex- 
sisted by George E. haustive way. Chapters are given on The General Exami- 
Keith. nation of the Abdomen, Tapping, Aspiration, and Explora- 
tory Incision. All the needed information on instruments 
and their uses is furnished, well supplemented by clear and helpful cuts; and 
the full treatment of operations, wounds, and the needs of the patient are dwelt 
upon at length. Each organ of the abdomen, male and female, is there de- 
scribed in its surgical relations with comprehensive detail, thus affording the 
student or practitioner a constant guide and an infallible companion in cases 
where practical experiments are out of reach. 

The authors, Skene Keith, F.R.C.S. Ed., and George E. Keith, M.B., C.M., 
have supplied to the medical world a volume which will be welcomed every- 
where for its accuracy and usefulness, and the publishers, the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, have given it a dress worthy of its substantial contents. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON.—HIs BELIEF IN ABSOLUTE OBEDIENCE TO THE 
LETTER OF AN ORDER.—“ As an illustration of Stonewall Jackson’s belief in 
the matter of absolute obedience to the letter of an order,’’ said a Confederate 
veteran, “I have heard a story told of an incident that occurred during the 
Mexican war. General Jackson was then a lieutenant of. artillery, commanding 
a section composed of two guns. In a certain action he was ordered to occupy 
a certain position and open fire upon theenemy. His two.guns were started for 
the place, which was very exposed, and before reaching it he saw that he could 
not remain there ten minutes without losing every horse and man he had. At 
the same time he saw that by moving some three hundred yards away his fire 
would be more effective. But his orders to open fire must be obeyed: so, reach- 
ing the designated position, the two guns were fired. Then they were limbered 
up and moved to the new position, and fire was opened in earnest and with 
effect. 

“T could tell of several incidents in which Jackson figured,” he continued, 
“which came under my notice while a student at the Virginia Military Institute, 
where Jackson was a professor. I remember once how a student tried to kill 
him. Some fellow—I forget his name—had a fancied grievance against Jackson. 
He took a bag which was used to hold soiled clothes and filled it with bricks. 
His room was in the top story of the building, and one day as Jackson was 
passing under his window he dropped the bag of bricks. It passed so close to 
Jackson that it grazed his cap, tilting it to oneside. Without pausing or looking 
around, he straightened his cap and passed on as if on parade, the only notice 
he seemed to take of the occurrence being to step over several of the bricks that 
had rolled out of the bag. Several of us who were standing near rushed up to 
him, remarking upon his coolness. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘the bricks were on 
the ground when I saw them. They could not hurt me then.’”—Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 
NOTHING TO REGRET. 


Should some great angel say to me to-morrow, 
“Thou must retread thy pathway from the start, 


But God will grant, in pity for thy sorrow, x 
Some one dear wish, the nearest to thy heart,” 


This were my wish: “From my life’s dim beginning 
Let be what has been! Wisdom planned the whole. 
My want, my woe, my errors, and my sinning, 
All, all were needed lessons for my soul.” 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


CALIFORNIA MIsFITs.—There is at least one level-headed farmer in San 
Joaquin County. There is more point in the following few lines than can be 
found in an average speech occupying as many columns. He says,— 

“We let our timber rot, and buy fencing. We throw away our ashes and 
grease, and buy soap. We raise dogs, and buy hogs. We let our manure go to 
waste, and buy guano. We grow weeds, and buy vegetables and brooms. We 
catch five-cent fish with a four-dollar rod. We build school-houses, and send 
our children off to be educated. And, lastly, we send our boys out with a forty- 


dollar gun and a ten-dollar dog to hunt for ten-cent birds.” 
That is precisely what is being done all over the State.—San Francisco Call. 
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Healthy and Unhealthy Food. 





WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE ? 





. 

Let us illustrate an important point in a very plain 
way. Everybody knows that during the hot weather of 
summer, meat and vegetables in our market often become 
tainted, éspecially at damp and rainy times. In this 
condition they are not only uneatable but poisonous, and 
Boards of Health seize and destroy such food. 

It is a law of nature that all animal and vegetable 
matter when dead shall decompose rapidly under the in- 
fluence of heat and moisture. Very well. Now follow 
this law a step further. 

All food taken into the stomach is at once exposed td 
a temperature of 100° F., and (as we always drink when 
we eat) the food thus acted upon by heat and moisture 
would immediately begin to decompose were it not for 
the antiseptic fluids of the stomach. Ina healthy stom- 

_ ach these fluids preserve the food and insure its being 
digested, so replenishing the blood and nourishing the 
body. 

On the other hand, when indigestion is impaired this 
process is modified. In case too much food is eaten, a 
part is digested and the inder putrefies and decom- 
poses within the stomach, just as it would in the open air 
under the conditions above mentioned. 

The products of putrefaction are always poisonous, 
whether in the open air, in a cellar, in a vessel of any 
kind, or in the human stomach. But in the latter case 
there is no way for them to escape harmlessly. They 
must necessarily pass, in the form of acids and gases, into 
all the other portions of the body, causing ailments and 
pains everywhere. The blood is the vehicle, and the 
presence of these dangerous matters in it constitutes 
what is commonly called ‘‘ d/o0d-poisoning.”” 

While this condition may not at first work further mis- 
chief than to set up minor disturbances, such as dizzi- 
ness, headaches, nervous disorders, insomnia, pain in the 
chest, etc., if continued it will result in the most fatal 
diseases. 

In many instances the functions of the stomach are so 
much impaired that scarcely enough food is digested to 
support life. Such persons become pale, nervous, weak, 
and emaciated. This condition, which is sadly common, 
is called by different names, but one word expresses it 
perfectly—exhaustion. Not being properly sustained, the 
body fades away. What else could happen? It is from 
these that consumption obtains most of its victims. 

A great multitude is embraced in this class, What can 
be more pitiable? They are literally starving; starving 
in the midst of plenty ; not starving from lack of food, 
but from lack of power to make use_of it, to digest it. 
Food, taken into such stomachs as theirs, produces all 
the pain, misery, and distress of a slow poison. 

The question is, what can be done? The stomach can- 
not perform its work, and if some means of relief cannot 
be devised the poor sufferer must die. There is no other 
problem so interesting and important as this one. Ex- 
perts in pathology and physiology have worked anxiously 
and studiously upon it for many years. They agree that 
practically there is but one question to be settled: Is 








there any substance in nature, or can any substance be 
prepared by human skill, which, being a true food, can 
be passed through the stomach into the blood without 
calling upon that organ for an effort which, zn the very 
nature of the case, tt ts incapable of making ? In other 
words, can we nourish the body without, for the time 
being, at least, asking the stomach to help us? 

An affirmative answer to that question means life and 
health to millions ; a negative one consigns them to de- 
spair, to destruction. 

Much was once hoped for from cod-liver oil, but, after _ 
a long and thorough trial, it is now conceded to bea failure. 
It really does more harm than good. This is not, of 
course, due chiefly to its nauseous flavor, though that in 
itself is an insuperable objection in the minds of many, 
but to the fact that it is not a true food; its effects are 
transient at the best; it does not produce real tisue, gen- 
uine bodily substance ; it does not make flesh. 

Experiment shows that the only fat-making foods are 
the starches. But, in the cases of persons suffering from 
digestive failure, even the starches must be -artificially 
digested. 

The question now takes this form: Can artificially di- 
gested starch food—in such a form that it wiil enter the 
blood without digestive action on the part of the stomach 
—be obtained? If not, can it -be produced by the 
chemist ? ; 

To solve this question scientific men labored long and 
patiently. They are now rewarded. A pre-digested 
starch food called Paskola is the result of experiments 
which certainly deserved the success they have attained. 

Paskola is absorbed at once. It gives tone to the 
stomach and enables it to do a little work itself. Day by 
day, by the use of Paskola, this revived ability increases ; 
the ultimate triumph of Paskola consisting in freeing the 
stomach from the need of any help whatever. 

Paskola relieves the distress after eating, and creates 
an appetite for more food, which digests in larger amounts 
as the patient perseveres in its use. The result is an in- 
crease in weight, in strength, in vital power, and in the | 
mental lightness which attends physical vigor. Jz short, 
in a cure which no treatment by drugs has ever been able 
to accomplish in these cases of the arrest of the nutritive 
functions and the consequent development of wasting 
diseases, 

We do not claim that Paskola will fatten those who are 
thin naturally (being in perfect health), but those only 
who are thin and wasting away from defective digestion 
and assimilation. ‘ 

Further than this, Paskola contains those principles 
which are necessary to the digestion of foods in the body, 
and is therefore an active aid’ to the natural operations 
of the stomach and intestines. It is for this reason that 
Paskola relieves the distress after eating, for, while using 
it, dyspeptics are enabled to eat what has heretofore been 
impossible. 

Paskola prevents the fermentation of food in the 
stomach by insuring its rapid absorption, 





We have several pamphlets on the subject of Digestion, Foods, and Health, which are very 
interesting, and which we will mail free to any address, on request. 


The Pre-Digested Food Co., 30 Reade St., New York, 
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SHE was SoRRY FOR THE OTHER TEN.—We were camped alongside of 
an emigrant train in Nebraska, and just after supper a woman about forty years 
of age, who was smoking a pipe, came over to our fire and sized the crowd up 
and said,— 

“Tve got suthin to say. I’m a plain-spoken woman. When I’ve got a 
thing on my mind, I don’t beat around the bush.” 

We looked at her with curiosity and surprise, and she leaned against the 
wheel of a wagon and continued : 

“T’ve been a widder for three years. Over thar I’ve got a span of mewls, 
a good hoss, a new wagon filled with housekeepin’ stuff, and I kin rake up about 
eighty dollars in cash. I come along with the party to take up a claim. I’m 
good-tempered, healthy, and can swing an axe or hold a plough with ’most 
anybody. As I said, I’m a plain-spoken woman. If there’s acritter among you 
who wants to git married, let him stand up while I take a look at him.” 

The eleven of us promptly stood up. ; 

“Git into line,” she continued, with a wave of her hand. “I ain’t after 
beauty or eddecashun, but I can’t take up with a fellow who'd skeer a wolf to 
death.” 

She passed down the line, and then returned half-way and said to a middle- 
aged man named Remington,— 

“You'll do, reckon. There’s a preacher in camp, and ’twon’t take fifteen 
minutes to settle things. All of you as want to see the marryin’, come on.” 

We followed the couple, who were made man and wife inside of twenty 
minutes, and next morning as we passed the wagon on the road the woman 
looked out and bowed and said,— 

“Sorry for the other ten of ye; but perhaps you’ll meet up with another 
train soon and strike luck.” —Lowisville Commercial, 


FRENCH SCENERY IN AMERICA.—A New York artist has spent two 
summers among the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee, because, he says, 
he gets the same kind of subject there that the French painters find around Bar- 
bizon,—the same rudeness of implements, the same simplicity of habitations, 
even the same blue clothing. “I don’t see why so many of our fellows go to 
France,” said he, “‘ for we have everything that we can want in this country.”— 
New York Sun. 


SHE WENT AFTER ANOTHER.—A woman complained to the police last 
week that a fortune-teller had swindled her out of a three-pound gold ring. 

“How did it happen?” asked the sergeant at the station. 

“T went to consult the clairvoyant about a—well, about a little affair in 
which I am interested, and she said, ‘I must have some of your gold before I 
can work the charm.’ Well, the only gold I had about me was that ring, and 
of course I let her have it. She agreed to return it again after a few days,—as 
soon as she had worked out what I wanted to know,—but when I went there to- 
day I found she had moved, and none of the neighbors knew where she had 
gone.” 

“ Well, why don’t you consult another clairvoyant and get track of her?” 
asked the sergeant, sympathetically. 

“‘That’s so! I never thought of that,” said the woman, brightening up and 
bidding the officer good-day. ‘ You police officers beat all for thinking of things. 
Indeed you do!”—London Tit-Bits. 
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Eq Fish. 


First hook him, 
Then cook him— 
In COTTOLENE., 


Fry your fish and other things in Cottolene, 
the new shortening. All good cooks to- 
day use it in place of lard for every cook- 
ing purpose. They find 


COTTOLENE 


much better in flavor, much more econom- 

ical, much more healthful. Be sure and 

get the genuine. See that the trade mark 

—a Steer’s Head—is on every package. 

Sold everywhere in 3 and 5 pound pails. 
—MADE ONLY BY— 


The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 


Chicago. St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Mon- 
treal, San Francisco. 
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Epison’s METHODS.—HE DOES NOT INVENT BY ACCIDENT OR WITHOUT 
Harp Work.—His genius comes near to justifying that definition of the word 
which makes it an infinite capacity for taking pains. “ Are your discoveries 
often brilliant intuitions? Do they come to you while you are lying ‘awake 
nights’? ” I asked him. 

“T never did anything worth doing by accident,” he replied, “ nor did any 
of my inventions come indirectly through accident, except the phonograph. 
No, when I have fully decided that a result is worth getting, I go' ahead on it 
and make trial after trial until it comes. I have always kept strictly within the 
lines of commercially useful inventions. I have never had any time to put on 
electrical wonders valuable simply as novelties to catch the popular fancy.” 
And he named in distinction some noted electricians who had made their repu- 
tations through the pyrotechnics of the profession. 

“ What makes you work?” I asked, with real curiosity. ‘“ What impels you 
to this constant, tireless struggle? You have shown that you care comparatively 
nothing for the money it makes, and you have no particular enthusiasm in the 
attending fame.” 

“‘T like it,’ he answered, after a moment of puzzled expression, and then he 
repeated his reply several times, as if mine was a proposition that had not 
occurred to him before. “Ilikeit. I don’t know any other reason. You know 
some people like to collect stamps. Anything I have begun is always on my 
mind, and I am not easy while away from it until it is finished. And then I 
hate it.” 

“ Hate it?” I asked, struck by his emphatic tones. 

“Yes,” he affirmed, “ when it is all done and is a success I can’t bear the 
sight of it. I haven’t used a telephone in ten years, and I would go out of my 
way any day to miss an incandescent light.”— Review of Reviews. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s HaBits.—Most English statesmen have been either free 
livers or with a touch of the don vivant in them. But Mr. Gladstone is a man 
who has been guilty of no excesses, save perhaps in work. He rises at the same 
hour every day, uses the same fairly generous but always carefully regulated 
diet, goes to bed about the same hour, pursues the same round of work and in- 
tellectual and social pleasure. An extraordinarily varied life is accompanied 
by a certain rigidity of personal habit I have never seen surpassed. 

At Hawarden of course it is simpler and more private than in London. 
In town to-day Mr. Gladstone avoids all large parties and great crushes and 
gatherings where he may be expected to be either mobbed or bored or detained 
beyond his usual bedtime.— Manchester Times. 


AN OLD BAnK-NorTeE.—In the British Museum there isa very old and very 
rare Chinese bank-note. It was issued in the reign of Hung-Woo, the founder 
of the Ning dynasty, who died in 1398. The face value of the note is about one 
dollar, but it is one of the only issue of paper currency ever guaranteed by the 
Chinese government. Only one other similar note is said to be in existence, 
being in possession of the Oriental Society of St. Petersburg. 

Its value to native bankers and note-collectors all over China is well known. 
The late governor of Hong-Kong, Sir John Pope Hennessey, bought the note 
about twelve years ago at an auction of the effects of a deceased captain of one 
of the Chinese customs cruisers, who had amassed a large collection of Chinese 
coins and notes, among which was this Ning bank-note.— Chambers’s Journal. 
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= Clevelands ) 
Baking Powder 


Success has come to 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
because 


It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 


It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin, 


Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 


It is always sure.. No spoiled 
products to be thrown away. 


Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 


It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 
8: Fulton St., New York. 


Our cook book, containing 400 
receipts, covering the whole subject 
‘from soup to dessert, will be mailed 
free to any one sending us stamp 
and address. 
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Doe AND SNAKE.—McCloud went up a ravine to a shady nook, where he lay 
down to sleep. How long he slept he can’t say, but the terror of his awakening 
was beyond description. He awakened with the consciousness of some weight 
upon his breast,-and before he saw what it was his nostrils were assailed by a 
peculiar odor. Glancing down (he was lying on his back), the sight which met 
his eyes well-nigh petrified him. There, coiled on his breast, was a full-grown 
rattlesnake. It was sleeping peacefully, and for some time, which seemed ages 
to the horrified man, he was almost afraid to breathe, lest he should awaken it. 

Presently Biggs returned, and his footsteps awakened the reptile, which was 
instantly head and tail erect, awaiting the attack. Biggs at once saw the horror 
of the situation, but was at a loss what todo. He feared to fire, lest he might 
shoot his companion, and he also feared that if he didn’t kill the snake instantly 
it would dash its fangs into the prostrate man. While both men were thus 
stupefied with fear, the bushes again parted, and another actor was on the scene. 
It was the dog. Heat once saw his master’s peril, and, crouching with his belly 
almost to the ground, he slowly crept towards the snake. The latter watched 
every move of the dog, as if he knew the duel was to the death. On came the 
dog, creeping slowly as a snail, then, when within five feet, with one leap of 
almost lightning-like rapidity he was on the snake. 

The bound was so sudden that the snake had no time to strike, and before 
the two men could realize what happened the reptile was torn to shreds. The 
two men took the dog to the creek and thoroughly washed his mouth, and, to 
their joy, found no scratches. After the excitement had passed, McCloud sank 
in a faint and was just able to get home. The dog, in his eagerness to follow 
his master, had broken his fastenings.—St. Louis Republic. 


ORIGIN OF THE COCKTAIL.—Turning from war to drink, we find that the 
origin of “cocktail” is ingeniously deduced. In Mexico they drink pulque, 
derived from the cactus. The Aztec for pulque is “ octel,”’ hence Yankee “ cock- 
tail.” Octel was an Aztec girl who gave pulque to Montezuma. The monarch 
smiled: hence Yankee “to smile,” “to take a smile.” No authority is given. 
Perhaps the story is in Ixtlilxochitl, the Macaulay of Mexico. As for “ cobbler,” 
*twas a cobbler who brewed “ cobbler’s punch :” hence “sherry cobbler.” Here 
we may detect a “folks etymology,” for who answers for that shoemaker? 
“Julep” is derived from Arabic “julab,” “ rose-water,” so they say. Chocolate 
is really of Aztec origin.—London Daily News. 


MARINE TERTIARIES OF AUSTRALIA.—Tertiary beds of marine origin are 
extensively developed in the southern portion of Australia, forming a more or 
less broken fringe along the coast-line from the head of the Great Australian 
bight to the Snowy River in the east of Victoria. With the exception of a pro- 
longation up the basin of the Murray River, they do not extend far from the 
coast-line, and attain no great height above the sea. They are absent from the 
eastern coast of Australia, being apparently faulted below sea-level. 

Till of late years very little has been done towards the elucidation of the 
fauna, only a few species having been described. Recently, however, Professor 
Ralph Tate of Adelaide has done a great amount of work among the mollusca 
and echinoderms of the series, and has enabled several workers to enter the field. 
The fauna is remarkably rich, especially in the older rocks, and not far short of 
two thousand species have been recorded. The limit is far from reached, as 
fresh forms are coming to light at every new locality visited.— Science. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


Biliousness 

indigestion (dyspepsia) 

sickness at the stomach 
(nausea) 

heartburn 

loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 

coated tongue 

bad taste in the mouth 

torpid liver 

pimples 

sick headache (megrim 
or hemicrania) 

nervous headache 


dull headache 

neuralgia 

fulness of the stomach 
(distention) 

shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 

dizziness (vertigo) 

wind on the stomach 

pain or oppression 
around the heart 

fluttering of the heart 
(palpitation) 

irritability 

nervousness 


depression of spirits 

great mental depression 

general debility 

backache 

pain in the side 

heaviness 

disturbed sleep 

nightmare 

hot and throbbing head 

coldness of hands and 
feet 

hot skin 

sallow skin 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 

One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the sick- 
ness in the world, especially in women; and it can all be 
prevented. They who call the cure for constipation a 
cure-all are only half wrong after all. 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on ConsTIPATION (its causes, 
consequences, and correction); sent free. If you are not 
within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by mail, 
25 cents a box. 
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THE ENGLIsH GIRL. 


A wonderful joy our eyes to bless, 

In her magnificent comeliness, 

Is an English girl of eleven stone two 

And five foot ten in her dancing shoe! 

She follows the hounds, and on she pounds; 

The “ field” tails off and the muffs diminish ; 
Over the hedges and brooks she bounds, 

Straight as a crow from find to finish. 

At cricket her kin will lose or win— 

She and her maids, on grass and clover, 
Eleven maids out, eleven maids in, 

And perhaps an occasional “‘ maiden over.” 
Go search the world and search the sea, 
Then come you home and sing with me, 
There’s no such gold and no such pearl 
As a bright and beautiful English girl. 


Her soul is sweet as the ocean air, 
For prudery knows no haven there. 
To find mock modesty, please apply 
To the conscious blush and the downcast eye. 
Rich in the things contentment brings, 
In every pure enjoyment wealthy, 
Blithe as a beautiful bird she sings, 
For body and mind are hale and healthy. 
Her eyes they thrill with right good will, 
Her heart is light as a floating feather, 
As pure and bright as the mountain rill 
That leaps and laughs in the highland heather. 
W. 8. GILBERT, in Utopia. 


MADE IT MorE LEGAL.—Old Squire C—, one of the first clerks of Cass 
County, Missouri, was a man who, although his early education had been sadly 
neglected, fairly revelled in the use of big words. The grand jury had come 
into court to report a lot of indictments which it had found and upon which the 
foreman had properly endorsed “ A true bill,” signing his name. The clerk, not 
being satisfied with the simplicity with which justice was clothing herself, wrote 
‘ upon each indictment, under the foreman’s name, the following: “ We, the 
undersigned jurors, concur in the above effluvia,” to which each juror signed 
his name, supposing it to be some necessary legal appendage.—Green Bag. 


ANCIENT BuRIAL-PLACEs.—In ancient times burial was always without 
the walls of cities and towns. Indeed, before the time of Christianity it was 
not lawful to bury the dead within the cities, but they used to be carried out 
into the fields and there deposited. About the end of the sixth century St. 
Augustine obtained of King Ethelbert a temple of idols—used by the king 
before his conversion—and made a burying-place of it, and St. Cuthbert after- 
wards obtained (A.D. 752) leave from the Pope to have yards made to the 
churches suitable for the burial of the dead.— Westminster Gazette. 
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AlN aoe IS NN Fri WINS" 
rs 6 months, and HAROLD L, BOWKER, 4 years and 7 months. 


THE MELLIN S FOOD CHILDREN 
S everywhere are our best advertisement—with 
ther sound bodies, straight Limbs, plump cheeks, 
bright eyes, and fresh clear faces, they are the 
highest types of healthy, happy childhood. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers sent /rce on application. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
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UprIGHT BuRIAL.—Thomas Cook, who was a governor of the Bank of 
England from 1787 to 1789, and who had formerly been a merchant residing in 
Constantinople, died at Stoke Newington, August 12, 1792, and by his directions 
his body was carried to Morden College, Blackheath, of which he was a trustee. 
It was taken out of the coffin and buried in a winding-sheet upright in the 
ground, according to the Eastern custom. Ben Jonson was buried at Westmin- 
ster in an upright position. Possibly this may have been on account of the 
large fee demanded for a full-sized grave. It was for a long time supposed that 
the story was invented to account for the smallness of the grave-stone, but on 
the grave being opened some years since the dramatist’s remains were discovered 
in the attitude indicated by tradition. The following quotation from Hearne’s 
“Collection of Antiquarian Discourses” (vol. i. p. 212) shows: that the upright 
position of burial was anciently adopted in the case of captains in the army: 

“For them above the grounde buryed, I have by tradition heard, that when 
anye notable captayne dyed in battle or campe, the souldyers used to take his 
bodye and sette him on his feet uprighte, and put his launce or pike into his 
hand, and then his fellowe souldyers did travell and everye man bringe so much 
earthe and laye about him as should cover him, and mount up to cover the top 
of his pike.”— Westminster Gazette. 


SrraTEGY.—Captain.—‘ What is strategy in war? Give me an instance 
of it.” - 
Sergeant.—“ Well, strategy is when you don’t let the enemy discover that 
you are out of ammunition, but keep right on firing.” —London Tit-Bits. 


MEISSONIER’S MASTERPIECE.—Stupendous as are the dimensions of many 
pictures exhibited year by year on the walls of the popular galleries and which 
would seem to appeal for attention more by reason of their quantity than of 
their quality, it is interesting to remember that Meissonier’s little masterpiece, 
commonly known in France as “ The Five-Franc Piece,” and representing two 
men discussing the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, the whole being painted with the 
greatest accuracy and finish on a surface smaller than that of a five-shilling 
piece, is yet valued at close on a thousand pounds, The precious little picture 
was painted by the great artist for a wager in a few hours.—London Tit- Bits. 


EXPENSIVE ARM-CHAIRS.—The Shah of Persia owns the most valuable 
arm-chair in the world. He has an arm-chair of solid gold, inlaid with precious 
stones. About a year ago some of the stones were stolen from one of the legs of the 
chair, and the Shah, full of indignation, ordered the arrest of a number of ser- 
vants and held the keeper of the palace responsible for the furniture, with the 
intimation that if the thief was not discovered the keeper would be beheaded. 
The culprit being eventually found, he was forthwith beheaded and his head 
carried on a pole by the imperial body-guard through the streets of Teheran. 
A valuable arm-chair is in the possession of the Earl of Radnor. It originally 
cost forty thousand dollars, and was presented by the city of Augsburg to the 
Emperor Rudolph II. of Germany about the year 1576. It is of steel, and took 
the artist about thirty years to make. The chair became the property of Count 
Tessin, ambassador from the court of Sweden to the English court. Gustavus 
Brander afterwards bought it, as an antique, for eighteen hundred guineas, ana 
sold it to the Earl of Radnor for six hundred guineas. 
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Let the men wash, 


if they won’t get you Pearline. Let them 
try it for themselves, and see if they don’t 

say that washing with soap is too hard 
for any woman. 

This hard work that Pearline 
saves isn’t the whole matter; it saves 
money, too—money that’s thrown 
away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash 

by main strength in the old way. 
That appeals—where is the man who 
wouldn’t want to have the washing 


made easier—when he can save money by it? 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘“‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
CW. FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your er sends 
you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 456 JAMES PYLE, New York. 






PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
of Philadelphia. 


Safe Investments. Low Rate of Mortality. Low Expense Rate. 
Unsurpassed in everything which makes Life Insurance reliable and 


moderate in cost. 
Has never in its entire history contested a death loss. 


Brrp-MAanna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good eondition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vor. LIV.—20 
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THE MysTERY OF THE “OLD Raa.’’—The Old Rag is a long, jagged spur 
of the Blue Ridge that skirts the counties of Madison and Greene, Virginia. 
Here was the scene of “The Goldbug” of Poe, one of the weirdest and most 
thrilling stories, in which the great writer indulges in the mysteries of the stars 
and divination. 

The east side of the ‘Old Rag” overlooks a long stretch of country and is 
seen a great way off. About three-fourths of the way up the side of this mountain 
is a phenomenon that has for many years attracted the attention of the people 
for miles around, caused much speculation, and yet to this day remains the 
mystery of the “Old Rag.” This is a bright, beautiful light which burns and 
glows on the side of the Rag. 

Not every night, but only when the atmosphere is favorable the “Eye 
of the Rag” may be seen, dazzling and scintillating as if it were some immense 
diamond set in the rocks of the everlasting hills. So far investigation has not 
solved the mystery, though at irregular periods some enthusiast undertakes to 
investigate, but gives up the problem in a short time. Persons have camped on 
the mountain for days, seeing the light then as from below. So precipitous are 
the sides, and so impassable from the huge boulders and rocks that lie all around, 
that nothing definite has been learned. Others, more scientific and enterprising, 
have spent days in locating the great diamond by establishing a line of stations 
and signals, but the light still shines,—the mystery of the ridge. 

It can be no artificial light, for no one lives within several miles, and to 
make such a light night after night for so many years would be simply impossi- 
ble. Then, too, it is too sparkling, scintillating, and opalescent for art to make, 
and, whatever it is, one thing is sure, and that is that it is the work of nature. 
The light on a favorable night is seen thirty miles away, and at that distance 
still preserves the peculiar shooting, darting features which are seen to much 
better advantage from the immediate vicinity.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


SHE WEDDED THEM ALL.—Hengrave Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, which 
has been sold for over ninety thousand pounds, at one time belonged to Penel- 
ope, a daughter of Earl Rivers. Of this fair aristocrat an amusing story is told. 
She had three suitors at the same time, Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, 
and Sir William Hervey, and to keep peace between the rivals she threatened 
the first aggressor with her perpetual displeasure, telling them that if they 
would wait she would have them all in turn,—a promise which she actually 
performed. The gentleman first favored was Sir George Trenchard. He died 
shortly afterwards, and it was not long before she became Lady Gage. Sir John, 
by whom she had nine children, died in the year 1633, and two years later his 
widow was led to the altar by Sir William Hervey. The lady survived all her 
husbands.—London Tit- Bits. 


Howortn’s History.—Sir Henry Howorth, the author of a well-known 
“History of the Mongols,” sat at dinner one day next to a lady whose mind 
seemed full of the distresses of her pet dog, and who bombarded Sir Henry with 
questions as to what should be done for the animal. 

Not being satisfied with his replies, she finally expressed her great disap- 
pointment at his ignorance, and remarked, “ Well, Sir Henry, I must say I did 
think you would have told me how to mange my little dog, particularly as it is 
cross-bred,—you who wrote that delightful ‘ History of the Mongrels.’ ’’—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 
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The Jackson Sanatorium, 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


= k= 
=> 

DELIGHTFUL home for those 

seeking health, rest, or recrea- 
tion. Under the personal care 
of experienced physicians. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main 
building and twelve cottages, com- 
plete in all appliances for health and 
comfort. Extensive apartments for 
treatment arranged for individual 
privacy. Skilled attendants. All 
forms of baths; Electricity, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, etc. Delsarte 
System of Physical Culture. Fre- 
quent Lectures, and Lessons on 








ESTABLISHED 1858. Health Topics. 
Especial provision _ restand eee, also for recreation ,am t, and regular out-door life. 
Culinary D t isi of Mrs. Emma FP. Ewing, Super- 





tntendent of the estas Cooking School. 


Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking extended views of the famous Genesee 
Valley region, unsurpassed for health and beauty. Charming walks and drives. Lakes, glens, 
and waterfalls in immediate vicinity. Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. -Pure 
spring water from rocky heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, etc. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


Mention this Magazine. J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, Dansville, New York. 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES.—Don’t cling to the imperfect things. Do you 
use cereal foods on your breakfast-table? Then you need cream. Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream is decidedly superior in richness and flavor 
to ordinary milk or cream. 


INDISPUTABLE.—Why spend $1 for a bottle of medicine when one box of 
Beecham’s pills, costing only 25 cents (annual sale exceeds 6,000,000 boxes), will 
cure most diseases? This is because constipation is the cause of most ailments 
and Beecham’s pills cure constipation. A valuable book of knowledge mailed 
free, on request, by B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


THE Russian censorship has a pleasant way of cancelling any printed mat- 
ter that does not meet their views. Specimen pages of an’ American magazine, 
thus defaced, were copied some time ago, and attracted much attention. It ap- 
pears that Lipprncott’s has been similarly honored, though the news reaches 
us rather late. In our issue for February, 1892, the article by Hester Dorsey 
Richardson on “ Prince Gallitzin, Priest and Pioneer,” was obliterated by the 
authorities. 
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Bones OF THE HumMAN Bopy.—There appears to be differing testimony 
as to the number of bones in the human body. Eminent specialists vary from 
two hundred and six to two hundred and sixty, which is a most remarkable 
difference. The Hebrew physicians counted two hundred and forty-eight bones 
and three hundred and sixty-five ligaments, which division was believed to have 
relation to the two hundred and forty-eight precepts of the Mosaic law that 
command and the three hundred and sixty-five that forbid. The cranium con- 
sists of eight different bones. There are fourteen bones of the face, besides 
thirty-two teeth. There are four very small bones in each ear, and one at the 
root of the tongue. The spine contains twenty-four pieces, called vertebree, and 
between these and the lower extremities are four bones more. There are twenty- 
four ribs, and a breast-bone or sternum down the middle of the front. The 
upper extremities, including hands, arms, collar-bones, and shoulder-blades, 
consist of thirty-two pieces on each side, and each lower extremity includes 
thirty bones, making for all four extremities one hundred and twenty-four. 
The total number for the entire body is two hundred and forty. We may add 
to this the small sesamoid bones which are found in the thumbs and great toes 
of older persons. Of these there are often two in each large joint of the great 
toe and as many in the large joint of each thumb. Adding these, we shall 
have for the whole number of bones in the human frame two hundred and 
forty-eight. 

The number of sesamoid bones varies greatly in different individuals, 
though nearly all adults have some of them. They are hardly larger than half 
a pea. Then some individuals have two or more supplementary bones in the 
skull, called ossa wormiana, These are seldom larger than a small string bean. 
Besides all these, the breast-bone and many other bones of the body are in young 
persons composed of several pieces, and some of them are not very strongly 
united even when they become older.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


CorEa’s ComicaAL ARMyY.—The true comicality of the Corean court can 
only be properly estimated upon one of the occasions when the king goes in 
state through the city. From an early hour in the morning on one of these 
occasions the streets were guarded by military of a species unique in the 
world. 

The infantry held the road-way, and were for the most part lying asleep 
upon the ground. They had almost as many flags as men, and their muskets, 
which I examined as they stood piled together, were commonly destitute of 
either hammer, trigger, or plate, sometimes of all three, and were frequently 
held together only by strings, while the bayonets were bent and rusty. 

Infinitely more remarkable, however, were the cavalry. These were clad in 
uniforms probably some three hundred years old, consisting of a battered hel- 
met with a spike and of a cuirass of black leather studded with brass bosses and 
worn over a heavy jerkin of moth-eaten brocade. 

Enormous jack-boots completed the costume, and rendered it difficult for 
the men to mount their steeds, even though these were rarely more than eleven 
‘hands high. 

Banners of yellow, red, and green, with a tuft of pheasant feathers at the 
top, and stacks of arrows, were carried in front of the officers, who were with 
difficulty supported by squires upon their pyramidal saddles.— Fall Mall Gazette. 
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QUINA-LAROCHE 
- LAROCHE’S INVIGORATING TONIC. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,600 FRANCS. 





CONTAINING Endorsed by the Medical Fac- 
® ulty of Paris, and used with en- 
Per uvian Bark, [ron tire success for the cure of 


AND 


Pure Catalan Wine, 


An experience of 25 years in experimental 
analysis, together with the valuable aidextend- 
ed by the Academy of Medicine in Paris,has [K* 
enabled M. Laroche to extract the entire active | 
properties of Peruvian Bark(a result not before | 
attained), and to concentrate them in an elixir, 
which possessed in the highest degreeitsrestor- | 
ative and invigorating qualities, free from the |, === 
disagreeable bitterness of ordinary prepara |j 
tions. | 

This invigorating tonic is powerful in ite 
effect, is easily administered, assimilates | 
thoroughly and quickly with the gastric juices, {i 
without deranging the action of thestomach, jj: 

Iron and Cinchona are the most powerful 
‘weapons employed in the art of curing; Ironis fy 
the principJe of our blood, and forms its force & 


MALARIA, 
INDIGESTION, 
FEVER and AGUE. 


NEURALGIA, 
_LOSS of APPETITE, 


POORNESS of BLOOD, 


WASTING DISEASES, 
and 
RETARDED 
Soetescecmas ee 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents, No. 30 North William street, New York. 22 rue Drouot, Paris. 





ABoUT PEARLINE.—Every one knows about Pearline, almost every one 
uses Pearline, but we wonder if all the houseKeepers who use it know half that 
can be done with it. We wonder if they all know what some of the bright ones 
have discovered, that those mountains of dish-washing—the greasy pan and 
kettle—may be reduced to mole-hills of the smallest size by the judicious use 
of Pearline. Fill the roasting-pan, as soon as the gravy is poured from it, with 
cold water, shake in a little Pearline, and set the pan on the stove. By the time 
the rest of the dishes are washed, all the grease is dissolved and the pan can be 
washed as easily as a plate. Treat the kettle in which anything greasy has been 
boiled in the same way, and besides clean utensils you will have a clean sink, 
the use of the Pearline rendering it safe to pour such dish-water into it. Sinks 
regularly treated to a bath of Pearline and scalding water will seldom need 
the services of a plumber. 


ENGLIsH AS SHE Is SPOKE.—A Frenchman of some literary distinction, 
after studying English for a few months, wrote to an American friend, “In 
small time I can learn so many English as I think I will come to the America 
and go on the scaffold to lecture.”—Springjield Graphie. 


THE novels in our issues for February and March last—“ The Picture of 
Las Cruces,” by Christian Reid, and “ A Desert Claim,” by Mary E. Stickney— 
have both received, or are about to receive, the honor of translation into French. 
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Micuty Smart WuiTe Man.—“Old Quanah Parker, chief of the 
Comanche Indians, is one of the most remarkable characters in the Territory 
of Oklahoma,” said Fred Frank, a merchant of that Territory. “When the 
ice-plant was established at Fort Sill the old chief was greatly interested, and 
would ride to the plant every few days and look it carefully over. The only 
thing Quanah could see was a number of reservoirs filled with water, and before 
he was ready to leave the fort the water was congealed into ice-cakes of the 
usual size and thickness. One day the chief met the preacher in the village. 
Taking him by the hand and shaking it heartily, Quanah said, ‘White man 
mighty sharp; Great Spirit big man, but not sharp like white man.’ 

“¢ What in the world put such a notion as that in your head, chief?’ quoth 
the minister. ‘God can do anything he desires shall be done.’ 

“No, no! white man know more than Great Spirit,’ said the old chieftain ; 
‘for white man make ice in August, and Great Spirit only make it in cold 
weather.’ 

“No kind of argument could convince the old man that the chemicals used 
brought about the freezing process in the middle of August, and to the untutored 
chief the owners of the ice-plant are magicians whose shrewdness exceeds the 
wisdom of the Almighty.”—St. Louis Republic. 


UNTHINKABLE DIsTANCES.—The distance to the nearest “fixed” star has 
been computed by the best astronomers to be about 20,000,000,000,000 miles, a 
distance so vast that.a trip to our own sun seems but a pleasure-trip in com- - 
parison. 

The next in distance is about four times farther away. If we attempt to fix 
an average distance for the fixed stars, we cannot safely place them nearer than 
40,000,000,000,000 miles away. And what does this involve? 

Light, which reaches us from the sun in eight and one-half minutes, would 
take seventy years in making a journey between the average fixed star and our 
little world. . 

If the volume of space included within our solar system were occupied by 
one huge globe 5,600,000,000 miles in diameter, even such a mighty mass would 
be but as a feather in the marvellous spread of space surrounding it. The sea 
of space would contain 2,700,000,000,000,000 of such globes, each swinging at a 
distance approximating 500,000 miles apart! How can the human mind be ex- 
pected to comprehend such immensity ?—New York Journal. 


TURNER’S OPINION.—Mr. John Saddler, an English engraver, told this 
story of a beneficial criticism which he received when a young man from the 
great painter Turner. Mr. Turner’s opinion as expressed was not easily for- 
gotten. 

Saddler was an apprertice to George Cooke, who engraved Turner’s 
“Southern Coast of England.” While Saddler was pupil to Cooke, he took a 
plate for Turner’s inspection. Scanning the plate with his eagle eye, which 
Saddler said he never saw equalled except in Sir Edwin Landseer, he asked, 
“Who did this plate, my boy?” 

. “Mr. Cooke, sir.” 

“Go and tell your master he is bringing you on very nicely, especially in 
lying.” 

The boy himself had done a good portion of the plate.— Youth’s Companion. 
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Try the Popular French Tonic 


VIN MARIANI 


Fortifies - Nourishes - Stimulates - Refreshes - Body - and - Brain 
Endorsed by eminent Physicians Sold by Druggists an and Fancy Grocers. 


everywhere. bstitutions. 
: SENT FREE, Album, 75 Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities. § 


MARIANI & CO., 62 West 16th St., New York. _ rare 





TEN REASONS FOR USING 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


THE REASON WHY it is best from a sanitary point of view, is because of its absolute 
purity. 


it is unscented, is because nothing is used in its manufacture that 
must be hidden or disguised. 








“6 6 . $6 — it is cheapest to use, is because it is harder and dryer than ordinary 
soap, and does not waste away; also because it is not filled with 
rosin and clay as make-weights. 


66 “cs ‘6 no boiling of clothes is needed, is because there is no adulteration 
in it—being absolutely pure, it can do its own work. 





66 66 ‘6 it leaves clothes washed with it whiter and sweeter than any other 
soap, is because it contains no adulteration to yellow them. 





6“ 6s 66 it washes flannels without shrinking, bringing them out soft, white, 
and fleecy, is because it is free from rosin, which hardens, yellows, 
and mats together all woollen fibres, making them harsh and coarse. 





66 66 6¢ three bars of it will make a gallon of elegant white soft-soap if 
simply shaved up and thoroughly dissolved by boiling in a gallon 
of water, is that it contains pure and costly ingredients found in no 
other soap, 

66 66 ‘6 it won't injure the finest lace or the most delicate fabric, is that all 
these ingredients are harmless. 








66 66 s¢ we paid $50,000 for the formula twenty-five years ago, is that we 
knew there was no other soap like it. 





66 66 66 so many millions of women use it, is that they have found it to be the 
best and most economical, and absolutely unchanging in quality, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. POPRIns, soe, mere- co. 
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A RAtTrLesNAKE’s SuicipeE.—“I have myself witnessed the deliberate 
suicide of a rattlesnake, and think that a brief account of it may be worth 
recording,” writes Professor E.S. Holden. “In the summer of 1888 Professor 
Keeler saw a large rattlesnake with seven rattles crawl under the foundation of 
the dome of the six-inch equatorial. With the nice manipulation for which he 
is famous, Dr. Keeler fastened a pair of blacksmith’s tongs about the animal’s 
neck and brought him into the large marble vestibule of the observatory. The 
snake was furious, and was practically uninjured. After every one had seen 
him it became a question what to do next. It was resolved to put him into a 
gallon jar of water. 

“Dr. Keeler had the task of getting the very lively animal, which was some 
three feet long, into the jar, and of letting go with the tongs, while I undertook 
to put in the stopper of the bottle at an auspicious moment. All this was accom- 
plished very nicely, and the next step was to drown the snake by inverting the 
jar at intervals. After a little time it became obvious to every one, the snake 
included, that the animal must soon be drowned. At this moment the snake 
ceased any attempt to rise to the surface of the water in the jar, and in the most 
deliberate manner struck its fangs deep into its body. 

“T have no doubt whatever that the blow was intentional and with suicidal 
purpose. It was asingle deliberate blow. There was no flurry. As far as one 
could see, the animal was of sound and disposing mind and memory. It had 
been full of fury at first, but latterly had only sought to escape from the water 
to the air at the top. When this became hopeless, the snake ended its own 
struggles. I had often heard that snakes and scorpions put an end to their own 
lives. Here is an instance which occurred before my eyes. The snake is now 


preserved in alcohol at the observatory, and the marks of the fangs are plainly 
to be seen.” —Nature. 


CANINE FIrRE-LADDIES.—The troop of eight collies at the Royal Aquarium 
enacts quite a little stage play. After performing some clever feats, without the 
instigation of a whip or stick, the dogs of their own accord, on a stage property 
house appearing to be on fire, rush off on their hind legs and fetch from the 
wings of the stage a fire-escape, trundling it up to and placing it against the 
burning house. 

Bruce, the head fireman, rushes up the ladder, and, entering through the 
window of the top-floor room, returns carrying a child in its mouth, with which 
it descends, depositing its burden safely on the ground. Bruce, who is supposed 
to be injured during the rescue, simulates death; one of the collies rushes off 
for a policeman, returning with a dog costumed as a policeman wheeling an 
ambulance, into which poor Bruce is placed, its widow, a collie in petticoats, 
apparently greatly distressed. This is only a part of their general performances. 
—London Globe. 


CounT KALNoskKy’s Monoc.LE.—Of prominent statesmen and magnates in 
Europe I suppose that the two who are the greatest adepts in the use of the 
monocle are Count Kalnosky, Austrian minister of foreign affairs, and Joseph 
Chamberlain, the leader of the Unionist party in the House.of Commons. ME. 
Chamberlain’s glass is attached to an elastic cord, while the count dispenses 
with cord or ribbon altogether. The glass remains permanently fixed in his 
eye, and I have known him to retain it there while being thrown from his horse 
in the hunting-field.— Vogue. 
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